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Paris Shades 
llustration suggests 
two smart effects in the neu 
ides. With the dress at 
left might be worn 
ether Moonlight or Dav 
Prvak, two € xquisitely light 


] 
faces 





sn 
With the gown at the right 
Atmosphere, Blush, or 
Champagne, would be very 
smert and correct. 





To be corredt 


sheer chiffons must be superla- 


tively clear. 


only the colors new in Paris, 


bright and non-fading. 
no shadow rings, no streaks. 
no loose thre ads inside. 


free from style-destroying flaws. 


Holeproof 


asiery 
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© H. H. Co. 


On These 5 Things 
pends the Style Correctness 
of Your Hosiery 


L 












, , , , . 3 a? , 17} . 
Not one, says fashion, can be overlooked. Now see how Holeproof 
‘ ! : ; 1] ] , 
safeguards smartness by unique fashion features millions know. ' 
, , — , . i. > 
rdinary hosiery are several faults Faris process K t n ~ ene Wur 
will not excuse. Often they lie hidden un- anti tade treatment protects 
hosiery on. - , . 
3—Superlative transparency. Even in the 
, : 
experts who know the science of fine heavier weights. There is no cloudiness, t 
have evolved five unique safeguards. streaks. First the silk is specially tested, the 
pecial teature that protects ag st it undergoes the special Holeproof treatment 
ommon tlaws Inevent e sheerest ¢ fons 7 
} 4 y > > , > > Y) srr > 
pertections disappear because of them t+—No loose ends. Loose thre aids ir appear 
ance. So Holeproof carerully trims the inside 
Holeproof, of all fine hosiery, offers you these of each stocking by hand. 
Please note eacn ¢ e caret a . . 
5—No imperfections. Style vanishes with im 
" ee " ] = + ¥ ; 
Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons clear perfections And here Holeproof safeguards 
omes only with the us tf uniformly you by nine separate inspections. It is a fact that 
: . 
nthread. The lack of it cheaper silk few other fine hose =re so uniformly perfect 
gl dow rings. $ g € ‘ cas ' , , 1 
oot selects China silk, judgec est Every Holep oot stocking has this five-fold 
trades fashion safety. Go to your Holeproof shop 
- ho y Frey } nd new stvles t > 
todav. New French colors and new styles have 
. : ay: ae : . 
2—Correct Parisshades. Paris authorities select just arrived See the smart chitfons, from 
t rs Au ue Scie nc dye y $1.00 to $2.25 Spec al all silk « ffon $1.95. 
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CF ood . . the pleasure of our palates 


Pace 1 





CF ood . . the trouble-maker for our teeth 


and gums! 
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DELICIOUS dinner at an attractive restau- 
rant—a dainty luncheon at home. How en- 
joyable they are, how much a part of cur lives! 
Yet dentists point to our modern soft food as 
utterly unsuited to supply the stimulation our 


gums and teeth need so much, 


& we gather round a festive 
board to enjoy a delicious 
dinner, with its succulent vi- 
ands and its creamy sauces, few 
of us give a thought to any- 
thing but taste—the physical 
pleasure of eating! 

Yet these same dinners that 
*““melt in the mouth,”’ are the 
cause of most of those stubborn 
troubles that beset our gums 
and our teeth. For under our 
modern regime of soft food the 
gums are cheated of the stimu- 
lation they need to keep them in 
perfect health. Rough, fibrous 
foods, nature’s own stimu- 
lant for our gums and teeth, 
are practically absent from our 
present-day diet. 


How massage and Ipana 
help the gums to health 


And this stimulation, the 
dentists tell us, must be re- 
stored, if our gums-are to be 
firm and healthy, instead of 
dormant and weak—the prey 
to many kinds of troubles. 

So, very logically, the den- 
tists are urging gum massage 
with the tooth brush to supply 
this stimulation — to quicken 
the flow of fresh blood through 
the tiny capillaries that nour- 
ish the gums. And thousands 
of dentists, to whom our 
professional men have 
demonstrated Ipana 
Tooth Paste, recom- 
mend that the massage 
be done with Ipana. 

For Ipana’s ziratol con- 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 





~ awe 
maueentesee™ 





tent will make the gums more 
resistant to the onset of disease. 
For years ziratol has been used 
by dentists in their practice, to 
restore tone to the gums and to 
allay bleeding. 


Many dentists are advising 
the use of Ipana 

Ask your own dentist about 

Ipana. He will probably vouch 

for its benefits. In fact it was 

by professionalrecommendation 

that Ipana first became known. 

So, if your tooth brush ever 
“shows pink,” start to use 
Ipana immediately. Simply 
massage the gums gently with 
the brush after the usual clean- 
ings with Ipana. 

And even if your gums never 
bother you, remember that 
Ipana will enable you to keep 
them in perfect health! 


Switch to Ipana 
for at least a full month! 


The coupon offers a ten-day 
tube. Use it if you wish. But 
when the health of the gums 
and teeth is concerned, persist- 
ence is of first importance. 

So, next time you are at your 
druggist’s get a full-sized tube. 
While you are using Ipana, you 
will enjoy a new sense of oral 
cleanliness, and your 
gums will be started on 
the way to normal 
firmness and health. 


La 


Even though your gums 
bother you seldom or never, 
Start your use 4 Ipana 
today. For the best time 
to fight gum troubles is 
before they start. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. G56, 42 Rector Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-ccnt 


¢ stamp to cover partially the cost of pack- 


ing and mailing. 


; = AS/ > © Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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.... and selling them 


acai Lower 


























: 
' New Water-Cure Tube : 
i Hy . . . . . 
iy The perfect inner tube, made by a big step up in cord utility. A big step 
ey a new process of curing in water 4 fs d : l : G odrich all 
oy } under 150-lb. pressure. No ie — -_ was Gee. ae oo 
ra chance for small air pockets, bub- a cord production. 
wT bles, blisters, or flaws around bes . 
valve. ; Every tire we manufacture isacord. Not 
| ‘ one fabric comes from our great plant and 
t / equipment. 


CWO 


One purpose—undivided attention—out- 
put of thousands of cords a day—combine 
to supply you the greatest tire value. 


CWO 


Tires made expressly to meet different 
needs of transportation. Tires priced to suit 
individual demands of economy. Tires for 
motor car, bus and truck. All strong, en- 
during, and low priced. 





Creo 


You will find the Goodrich Dealer stocked 
with this wide selection of cords. Look them 
over with a keen, thrifty eye to your needs. 
It pays. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 


xoodrich 
verte Owns 


“Best in the 
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Body engineering 


SIX SMART MODELS 


All bodies especially designed 


under the supervision of 
Brewster 


of New York 








The NEW STUTZ 2-passenger SPEEDSTER 


has advanced! 





he 
NEW STuTZ 


with Safety Chassis 


No only is there new safety, new comfort,newroadability and 
new performance in this more-than-modern automobile; 
there is also new beauty, new smartness of line, new gracefulness. 


The new and different engineering of the chassis, accomplish- 
ing a greatly lowered center of gravity, makes practicable a 
low-hung body dropped closer to the ground than ever was 
possible with chasses of recent conventional design. 


And all this while providing full road clearance and more than 
ample headroom; without lessening the space between floor 
and roof; without resorting to any subterfuge to gain low ap- 
pearance at the expense of convenience and comfort. 


Master body-builders have long awaited the day when a chassis 
should so be engineered that the body of the car could be de- 
signed on ideal lines 

—when the last trace ae es 


se - awn . 
*. h 1 . . _ “a Body five inches nearer the ground 
venice raditions —yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


could be discarded— 
when an automobile Radically lowered center of gravity 
could be modeled on —giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


a pure auto mobile Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
form, appropriate to —permitting lowered body; it improves with use 
the automobile’s serv- 
ice and scope, reflect- 
ing the automobile’s 











90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 

















power and speed, be- | New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
speaking the automo- || —mherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
bile’s dignity andim- ||  —__ i 
portance. 


So, in The NEW STUTZ is presented a motor car as advanced in appear- 
ance as it is in mechanical performance; an automobile of heretofore 
unknown symmetry; of distinctive and distinguished elegance and luxury; 
of a new type that compares with past hybrid design as a thoroughbred 
animal compares in conformation with one of mixed ancestry. 


The NEW STUTZ closed models provide the utmost in safety, comfort, 
convenience, and beauty of appointments. 


Narrow front-corner pillars allow full vision; windshields are of safety- 
glass; seat springs are of full depth, and very luxurious; the upholstery is 
of the finest, rich and distinctive; there are comfortable arm-rests and 
lolling-straps; vanity-cases and other voguish fittings add smartness and 
convenience; all door-handles and other interior metal parts are of ex- 
clusive design. Ventilators on all closed-body doors give air circulation 
at all times. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


SAFETY CHASSIS 
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Chrysler “70” Roadster, 
$1625, f. o. b. Detroit 


The Red Book Magazine 





MEN AND WOMEN WHO KNOW 
PREFER CHRYSLER “70” 


The most conclusive endorsement of the 
inbuilt quality of Chrysler “70” is given 
by men and women who for years drove 
the costliest cars that America and 
Europe could produce. 


These men and women have unhesitat- 
ingly expressed preference for Chrysler 
“70”, discarding their bulky and cumber- 


some equipages for the verve of Chrysler 
performance, Chrysler compactness, 
Chrysler roadability and the magical ease 
and comfort of Chrysler operation. 


It is the singular union of these qualities 
—found only inChrysler“70”—which ap 
peals so convincingly to those who know 
and appreciate true motor car superiority. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CH 








CHRYSLER “*70"—Phaeton, $1 395 ; Coach, $1445 ; Roadster, $1625; Sedan. 
$1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown 
Sedan. $2095. Disc wheels ¢ optional 
CHRYSLER “*58"'— Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, $890; Club Coupe. 

$895 ; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80°—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment; wood wheels optional), $2885; =o ae. four passenger. 
$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven- passe ng $3595; Sedan- 
limousine, $3695 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with 
full balloon tires 

There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler's attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car 
numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited 
and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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THE WAY OF DIONYSIA—The career R W ( h 
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Yes or No? 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. zr. c. s. 


Associate Director, Camp Department, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


“TES” and “No”—these are the twain 
that rule the world. Beside them, all 
other monarchs become impotent. 

“Yes” is easy—“No” is not! Yet each of 
us, while obeying these inexorable masters, 
must learn to employ them wisely, promptly 
and effectively. Otherwise we fail of life— 
its wonderful harvest of achievement, wealth, 
power and happiness. 

The man who cannot say “No” at the 
right time and place, is the “easy mark” of 
the crook and the parasite. He makes crime 
successful; helps to fill our jails, almshouses 
and bankruptcy courts; he encourages vice 
and does more injury to society with his easy 
“Yes” than all the rest of us do with our idle 
“Damns.” 

Inclination often says “Yes” when reason 
would say “No.” As it is unfortunately true 
that many men and women selfishly strive 
for gain and advantage over others, reason 
and common sense would use at least ten 
No’s to one Yes, in the material affairs of life. 

The great Confucius, wisest of Chinese 
philosophers, said that “to see what is right, 
and not to do it, is want of courage, or of 
principle.” In our current judgments be- 
tween right and wrong, these autocrats, 
“Yes” and “No” do or fail to do that which 
should be done. Each “Yes” and “No” we 
utter is a wise or an unwise decision; a wrong 
or a right, a help or a hindrance that affects 
other human beings. 

It is a great privilege—this constant use of 
“Yes” and “No.” The knowledge required 
to use them with justice to ourselves and to 
others, is a wisdom none of us inherits from 
nature. It is, on the contrary, as Voltaire 
said, “the fruit of labors, the price of cour- 
age.” The weak and the ignorant, the soft 
and sentimental, the young and impulsive 
follow the easiest way, and often say “Yes” 
when they should say “No,” They say 
“Yes” from the heart, not from the head. 
They are wiser only when their errors over- 


whelm them, when they have been sunk in 
failure, poverty or worse. 

What is worse than always saying Yes- 
Yes, is the cowardice that says “No” to 
everything—to the sun because it glows and 
to the rain because it is wet. 

It is in our qualified summer camps that 
boys and girls are taught to think before 
acting, to reason before deciding, to be as 
prompt as they are careful in judgment; and 
to maintain a courage commensurate with 
duty and responsibility. 

The training boys and girls get in a good 
camp qualifies them to say “No” effectively 
and “Yes” inspirationally at the right time 
and place. In such camps their hearts are 
given “eyes of which the brain knows noth- 
ing, as Dr. Parkhurst once said. They are 
taught in a school of happy daily experience 
that common sense is the “knack of seeing 
things as they are, and doing things as they 
ought to be done.” Common sense is as use- 
ful as small change; exalted sense is like a 
million-dollar bank note that nobody can 
use. 

When we have learned to say “No” justly, 
our: “Yes” will take care of itself. Our 
“Yes” will have ceased to serve impulse, in- 
clination and indiscretion. The things camp- 
trained boys and girls learn to do with their 
heads, hearts and hands out in the open, are 
the things that, when geared to common 
sense, teach them when to say “Yes” and 
when to say “No.” There is nothing like a 
good summer camp to teach us natural 
wisdom. 

Our camp observer has surveyed more 
camps than any other living camper. We 
know where the good camps are. Our 
school and camp service to parents is free. 
If you need advice. consult our Department 
of Education. 

The children of today will be the men and 
women of tomorrow who will have to know 
when to say “Yes” and when to say “No!” 


For Camp and School Information address Department of Education, The Red Book Magazinc, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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CAMP IDLEWIED'| 
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THE SAILING CAMP FOR BOYS 
Land and water sports. Booklet. 
L.D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mountain Camps for 


WIN DSOR Junior BOYS Senior 


Resident personal direction of 
Prof Oliver L Hebbert. Director of Physical Education 
Dr Ralph C.Achorn, Physician and Naturalist 


Ninth year, 1700 acres, Boulder Lake White Mt Region 
Fourteen bungalows,Superior equipment, Responsible leaders 
All camp activities, Gym and corrective gymnastics, Moderate price 


JUNIORS 








Separate camp and special ee sen 
Resident camp mother, Graduate nurse 
for Booktets Write 


Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert.48 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 


CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 


im Lake Region of Maine 


Our long established Maine Camp 
has a remarkable record for re- 
enrollment. Many boys return- 
ing 4 and 5 years. Limited to 45 
boys. 


Mr. & Mrs. Carle 0. Warren wes Vaeraton Ave., Plainfield, 4. J. 


@m=p WENTWORTH 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. For 50 Boys 8 to 16. On Lake Went- 
worth in the foothills of the White Mountains. Every camp 
activity supervised by experts. For Booklet, address: 

M. S. GILES, FESSENDEN SCHOOL, WEST NEWTON, MAss. 


COLD STREAM CAMP for BOYS 
On Cold Stream Lake, Enfield, Maine 
Situated in Nicatous Lake region. Real Indian guides. 
Hikes to Mt. Katahdin, Moosehead Lake. Boys see real 




















woods life. Every camp activity supervised by experts. 
Iustrated booklet. M. F. Hurley, Box 253, Bangor, Maine. 


BIG K RANCH TRAIL 


The West brought East. Ranch life in New England. 
For 60 boys 16 and over. Week long trips over White 
Mountain trails on Western cow ponies. For illustrated 
catalog, address 

_STANLEY KELLEY, ANDOVER, N. 


CAMP WINAUKEE For — 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. 


H. 


r~ Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected boys, 
predominantly Jewish; ages 7 to 18. Many with us 
=>)/’ since 1920, Fee, $325. Seeretary, 609 W. 114th 


St., Apt. 62, New York, N 


CAMP STILSON conere222%3, x. 1. 


Modern Equipment. Expert Instructors. ALL SPORTS 
Limited to 40. Camp fee includes six hours per week 
of horsemanship, six day auto trip, six day canoe trip 
Illustrated Booklet. R. P. Hughes, 5451 Delmar, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CAMP BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 


For boys 9-18. Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., 
and Lakes in N featured. Sports Woodcraft Circle. 
Nature - Study. Every learns 
Write for booklet 

28 Peirce St., Arlington Heights, 


to swim, 


Mass 


boy 


Rifle Range. 
weeks $200.00. 
M 


M Ballam. 














For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 
Swiftly cantering through open country or nosing a 
horse along a secluded mountain trail with happy 
comrades brings a truly delightful summer. Skilled 
instruction in all sports at the best equipped camp in 
America. Canoeing, tennis, nature study, dramatics, 
swimming. Carefully selected saddle horses with ex- 
pert management. Sargent Club for girls over 20 
appeals to business or professional women of moderate 
means with short vacations, All advantages of superb 
equipment of the Junior, Senior Camps Looklet 


Camp Secretary, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








WAUKEELA CAMP FoR GIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty. 
Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Booklet on request. 
Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 
Mt. Vernon Seminary Washington, D.C. 








For Girls 


Granite Lake, N. H. 





OA Ki 
Land and Water Sports — Indian Council Fire 


Handcrafts Riding 
Experienced Councilors 





Separate Junior and Senior Programs | 

Special club privileges for girls over 21 
Illustrated Booklet 

Miss Sara R. Carter, The Avon | 

6 East Read Street Baltimore, Md. | | 


Silver Lake, N. H. 
For Girls. Exhilarating land and water sports. 
trips. wee times in the saddle. est of 
clus VE FEE. Booklet. Mrs, Blanche Carstens, 
Sales Apt., Forest Hills, N. Y 


Camp Monauke 











Glo rious 


y12 





— Sunapee 
New Hampshire 
16. All Land and 


An Island Camp for Girls 8 to 
Water Sports. Horseback Riding, Aesthetic Dancing, 
Trip to White Mountains, Hiking and Canoe Trip 
Limited Enrollment. Booklet. Address Miss Marguerite 
Spofford, J. . Stetson University. CeLand, Florida, 





CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains; all usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship. Jllustrated catalogue 
upon request. Price $175.00 for the season 

P rof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow, Northfield, Vt. 


THE BARTA CAMP 





For Girls. Casco, Me. One of the best equipped 
and most ideally located camps in New England. 
Juniors. Seniors. Illustrated booklet. 

Elinor C. Barta, Box 125. Winchester, Mz ASS 


CAMP COBBOSSEE 


FOR BOYS. On Cobbossee Lake. Winthrop, Maine. 
Supervision, equipment, location and food, the best. 
oe ial individual attention. Twenty-fifth season. References, 

trated booklet, Mr. & Mrs. R. R. Marsans, Directors. 
7 “South Burnet Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 


‘““GLENBROOKE”’ 


A Camp for 50 Boys 
On Lake Memphremagog. Horseback Riding. Canoe Trips, 
Sailing, Fishing, Motor Boats. All Sports directed by Harry 
Kipke, the famous Michigan athlete. Illustrated Booklet. 
H. R. Dane, 548 Parkview Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


OWL HEAD CAMP 


ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC 
For boys 10 to 18 years. 
A Camp that is Different. No extras. 
Specializes in Horsemanship. 
_ Write to Col. Ff B. Edwards, Northfield, vt. 


LDERCLIFF 


Weymouth, Nova Scotia. 
Young Boys. 14thSeason. 





Latitude same as that of Bar Harbor, Me. Water 

Sports, Nature study, Baseball, Camping Trips, 
Individual care. Cost of eight weeks outing is $235. 
Under the direction of 


Roy S Ss. , Clayeomb, 487 Central Ave., | East Orange, N. 4. 


shire 


the 


these 


girls. 


OGONTZ 


Peace of limitless forests. 


Spotted shade 
open. 
to develop grace and poise and self-expression 
the Ogontz holiday 


spell of the out-of-doors. 
560 acres. 
lights and running 





White Mountain 
Camp for Girls 


- Quiet of New Hamp- 
. _. Lap of soft inland retere : 
of forest paths Spell of life in 
And under the spell, wovbtan with nature 
Tiiis 
place in the White Mountains; 
surroundings where girls respond to the 
No extra charge for riding. 
sports. Cabins with electric 

Log Hall club for older 
Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 


hills 


the 


All 
water. 


Golf. 


Write for catalog. 





CATHEDRAL 
PINES 


A camp planned for 
creative restfulness 
through work and 
play intelligently 
directed to fit our 
girls for another 
winter of school 
and social activity. 
Booklet sent on request. 


Mrs. Henry Payson Dowst 


inthrop, Maine 

















| 





camping 
Write for illustrated bookle 


14 Lattin Drive 


Lake Fairleo 


WYOD 


Vermont 
Camp for Girls, All sports. Riding, swim- 
ming, canoeing, archery, rifle shooting, 


handicrafts, weaving, woodcraft, dancing, 

dramatics, nature’ study, mountain trips, 
trips, straw a electric light. No extras. 
R. AND MRS. WARVEY NEWCOMER 
Yonkers. Now ¥ Vorts 








Tall Pines Camp 


For ate 
on 


ont ec 3 


On beautiful lake among tall fragrant pines near | —y— * 
n climbing, water sports, horseback ri 
The € Stub for girls over 18. 


Miss Evelina Reaveley, Box R,  Ehewoed, 0. 00. N. HM. 


For Girls. 





ABENA 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


Twentieth Season. Booklet. 


Miss Hortense Herson, 46 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WAWENOCK—OWAISSA 


A camp for girls on Lake Sebago. 
and cliffs. 
every 


riding 


Leaders. 


House, 


Mrs. Morris Kiein, 609 W. 114th 


A mile of shore-sand 
and land Sports. Free Horseback 
care for each girl. Trained 
Elroy 0. LaCasce, The Frye 


All water 
day. Every 
Mr. and Mrs. 

Fryeburg, Me. 

Tth 


CAMP J JO-LEE for Girls Zor.on 
On Lake North Beigrade, Maine. 
A weil f eetabtianed camp of national! reputation Ser 
Jewish homes. ‘en states re; 
Splendid equipment. Trips to 
. Endorsed by United Synagogue and prominent 
Jewish leaders. Booklet. Mrs. J. C. Hyman, M.A. 
92 Morningside Avenue, New York. 


REGGMERE for Girls 


Antrim, N. H., on Gregg Lake. Altitude 
1800 ft. Limited to 65 girls from cultured 
Jewish families. Three directors and 17 ¢ 
sellors Individual attention. Sixth seaso 
St.. New York, N. Y. 












n 
Summer = Sours Casco, MAINE 
r address 


Winte 
_& Hieu ST. PORTLAND, MAINE 











CAMP WINN 
FOR BOYS 

24th season opens July 1. 
ing, riflery, manual arts 
all usual camp activities. 
extras. Booklet. 

Herbert L. Rand 

4 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 


Kamp Kill Kare 





,ECOOK 
Unity, Me. 
Rid- 
and 


No 











On Lake Champlain 
SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
20th season All camp conveniences, tents and 
cabins Experienced staff Trained nurse All 
sports. Interesting mountain and water trips. tl- 
justrated booklet on request. Address Ralph F. 


Perry, Director, Principal Morristown High School, 
Box R, Morristown, New J 


ENPITO 


HARRISON, ME. 


Bungalows and modern 
extends 1650 feet. 











Eighty acres of field and forest. 
conveniences. White Sand Beach 
Water Sports 

Riding and Hiking over woodland trails. 
Crafts Dramatics 

All positions filled. Illustrated Booklet. 

Miss Phoebe R. Haskell, Marion, Mass. 


PINE KNOLL OSSIPPEE 


For GIRLS For BOYS 
On lakes 14 miles apart in the 
Conway District, White Mountains, N. H. 
Most beautiful camp locations in the East. Directors 
are specialists in education Select and discriminating 
patronage. Superior equipment. Circulars on request. 


Mr. or Mrs. J. C. Bucher, Box R, Peekskill, N.Y. 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN GIRLS CAMP 


Wonderful mountain country on Boulder Lake, Windsor, N.H. Asa 
rt of its rs _ the finest instructon in Sune Arts. 

. Mus quipment; Responsible 
ership; All fale Es ial Junior Program. Camp Mother 
Nurse. MRS. ALICE 8S. DYER, 98 St. Paul St., Brookline, Mass. 
MRS. ELIZABETH D. BAYLIS, 170 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WINNETASKA 


Wannstashe Pr Gi 
oeing Ca: on lon The togus — la 


A 
Dr. and Mrs. John 8B. May, 8 Box 1226, Coh ass. 


KAMP KEEBEC For Boys 


Tennis 








Phippsburg, Maine. Combines the advantages of 
fresh and salt water camps. Varied activities. Fee 
$160. Two months’ season. Boys may earn part of 
this. For illustrated booklet address 

C. L. STEVENS, South Deerfield, Mass. 


BONNIE DUNE, “%.<"* 


A unique program for health and bappit y ~~ 
group that demands the best. A Nau! I Camp on salt 

water, Boys 8-14 years = oe fembership limited. 
Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, [ Directors, 
_F CD Parkside 


PANTY Prenat 
ort eee Fairies, ve e\Wermont 
+ JHANE Wn. Clade, 120i re, 8.1. 


Conducted by the Rose Haven School. Special emphasis 
on Health, Conduct and Individual Happiness. Modern 
swimming pool. Entire equipment appropriate for chil- 
on, 5 to 12. Strictly limited to 40. miles from 
¥. C._ Phone Dumont 177, Tenafly, N. J. Box 17-E 


amp 1a Francis 
In 


Maine 
For the frail, vous or backward boy or girl. 
Among the pines of Maine on Lake Lucerne. Trained 
nurse. €. Berauilt, Director —-Sound View 
Sehooi, 70 Prospect Street, Portchester, N. Y. 


ghe BANCROFT Camp 
fr Backward Children 


On the Maine coast, near Rockland 
Life in the open with Swimming, Canoeing, Motor 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports, 
Horseback Riding, Motoring, Tennis. 
Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses 
give individual attention to the particular needs of 
each child. 

Physician and trained nurse always at camp. 
Under same direction as The Bancroft School, near 
Philadelphia. 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address—Box F. Haddonfield, N. J. 





it L. Rom: Jr., 
Roads a 











(7th " Season) 




















See 





AMP F 
ESHOBE AMP For 
(On Fairlee Lake), So. Fairlee, Vt. 


Attractive Bungalows. 


N 


“The Camp of Happiness.” 


Horseback riding under excellent instructor; a 
athletics, water sports, handicrafts and nature work. 
Excellent. table. Careful personal supervision over 
ell. Write for IMustrated Booklet to: 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Osgood 


18 No. Main St. Bradford, Vt. 











For 50 boys from 8 to 18 


Up Indian Brook valley near 
the foothills of the beautiful 
Berkshires. The camp owns 
400 acres of woodlands, gar- 
dens and playing fields. Near 
the property runs the King 


Philip and Winthrop trails and 
others which once resounded to 
in the days 


savage warwhoops 
of the Indian wars. 

Here a boy rides horseback, 
sails on lake Wickaboag and 
fishes for speckled trout and 
b'ack bass. A lake lies entirely 
within the camp confines. For 
boys interested in_ scientific 


agriculture, simple courses and 
experiments have oon arranged. 
Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, Di- 
rector, West Brookfield, Mass. 


I'he Red Book Magazine 


SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, NEW ENGLAND é ND MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 








Camp Cowasset 


On Buzzards Bay North Falmouth, Mass. 
Seashore and sandy beaches, and forests of pine, 
sunshine and the salty tang of tae open sea make 
a delightful summer at Cowasset. Free horseback 
riding. Tennis, games, crafts, dramatics. Junior, 
Senior Camps. Appetizing food. Catalog. 


MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
22 Plymouth St. 


Holbrook, Mass. 





















BOB-WHITE ,,fo" Per", 
from 5 to 15 
ASHLAND, MASS. 5 hours from New York Cry 
12th season. Horseback and mountain Al’ 
sports. Best food and care. ey ~~ al 

R. C. Hill, 549 W. 1Z3ré St, 


4 steamen bireet, ee ey 


——_ 


Mohawk Lodges weiss 


A Camp Aiming At Perfection In Meer pated Activity 
MRS. E. N. EMERSON, Director, . Mass. 
For illustrated booklet or personal interview address:— 
PAUL R. BROWN 184 Gees Waban, Mass. 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 


East Brewster, Mass.—Cape Cod. Superb bathing, sail- 
ing, canoeing, deep sea fishing; land sports. orsebac 
riding. Cabins. utoring. Camp mother. Auxilia 
camp on lake. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. 

. G. Dodd, Worcester, Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


QUINNEH TUK CAMP for Boys 


Junior and Senior Divisions. Est. 1902. Athletics, water sports, 
ponies and riding horses. Overnight nature hikes. Motor 
trips to lakes and mountains. Camp Fires. Abundant table. 
Rate §200 No extras Booklet. Howard A. Briggs, 
Pacha Aug. North wrthfield, _Mass. 








CAMP YANKEE, For Boys Saas! Lae 


ident location. Well belnneed | pr Py wader excellent my 
the personal supervision | Director. Excellent f 


cabins: 8, edge beoodgraft Bikes. Siimming. Boating I kiqunt, Wookiet. 
“t A. Erikson, Ph. 8. Director. 67 Union Place, Ridgetield Park, W. J. 
CAMP WONPOSET ‘tonsz.ick 
Connecticut 
A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 100 miles 
from New York City. Everything a boy can wish for. 
21st Season. Booklet on request 
Robert R. Tindale, 31 East 7ist Street, New York City 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


WESTMINSTER ium" 


7 weeks’ intensive, individual work for alaeiaran examina- 
tions. Training in methods of study. Superb location. 


Expert masters. Gymnasium, swimming pool, horseback 
riding, recreation. 
R. R. MeOrmond, A.B., Yale, Simsbury, Connecticut. 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Que. 


June 28 to July 3ist, 1926. Thoroughly French “Atinoaphere. 
French only spoken. Entirely French staff. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Courses. Write for circular to the Secretary. 
French Summer School. McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


WINDSOR MT. ARTIST COLONY 


A Summer School of Fine and Applied Art. Boulder 
lake, White Mts; private studios; excellent ae 
Special jow rate. Eight weeks. Booklet. T. M. Diila- 
way, Art Director, Philadelphia, Pa. Executive Office, 
946 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Summer School for Juniors, 7-16. 
Individual instruction; best personal care Healthful loca- 
tion with camp advantages; well-planned and supervised 
recreation 
Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Watatic 
MOUNTAIN CAMP for GIRLS 


On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, 
Mass. Sleeping bungalows. 1200 feet 
elevation. Invigorating air. All water 
sports. FREE Horseback riding. 
No extras. Mountain trips. Whole- 
some surroundings. CATALOG of 
Miss A. G. ts, Director, Box 
«438, Westfield, Mass, ag 
CAMP KNOLLMERE ..0"&23"%i 
Cape Cod, Mass. 
Salt water camp for girls 6-18. Ocean trips, horseback 
riding, water sports, tennis and crafts taught by ex- 
perienced counsellors. Rate $200. Director: 
____ Mrs. Albert Sloper, Fairhaven, Mass, 


CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


For girls 7 to 17. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, archery, fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 
horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment. 110 miles 
from New York. Write for Booklet. MRS. B. ‘4 SCHMITT 
__NEw York, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., Dept. R 


Mrs. -Nerman Ohite's” 


Camp, ““Mayft 





lower’ 
For Junior Girls on Cape Cod. Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. Norman White, Orleans, Mass. 


CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 


Altitude 1875 ft. Crystal c'! gem of a mountain lake at summit of 
Berkshires. 1 FSS ace. Every land and 
water sport under expert leaders. 





Eight epee gene. horseback tutoring, only 
mB. - “Coun lor positions fi led. Mnstrated Booklet, 
Mary E. ticker . 69 iont Street, Mittineague. Mass. 








enti CAMP. for anes 
On CONN. 









lake. See alee 1 
. David R. Layton, Dawson St., MN. v. Cay 


CADAHO for Boys. JUANITA for Girls. 
Distinctively separate camps on Gardner Lake, Conn. 
616 acres of land. Rates $175. including all land and 
water sports. Horseback riding and tutoring are op- 














tional. Illustrated booklet. Milo R. Light, Walling- 

ford. Pa. ___ eh ee 
Boys 5Stol17 
6th Year 


il ba pe sab a ith property 
8] w 

5 F-— laws ob- 

urs trom New ¥ Book \et 
157 Wegman Pkway. lersey City. 


STANNS CAMP 








.Ve. 

ys 4 100 acres. a 

sports. reaso: . " 
Brother Principal. St. Ann's Acad. . 1S9.E. 76th St. , New York 
For Boys 6 to 


CAMP METEDECON 
Ocean County, N. J., Pine seashore, sports, 
including HORSEMANSHIP, OSAILING. One Reasonable 
Write for booklet R. a. Do. A 


15 years of age. 


Dryden “28 Ww : 34th Street, B N jeremy of 
ry en, . Bayonne, New 
- Whelan, DuBose § Sehoel. prenteatie. = 


= 
In the *Cateniit BAY 
Expert direction horse- 


All land and water sports. ‘ 
manual train- 


back riding, woodcraft and campcraft, 

ing. Modern yo Excellent food. Catholic 
chapel. Booklet est. 

A. M. Cowhey, (061 "St. Nicholas Ave., New York City 





CHENAN GO-ON-OTSEGO 
Cooperstown, N. Y. On beautiful Otsego Lake 


60 boys, 6 to 16 years. A health-building camp among tains. 
rt’ " Leader rain. Intelligent | a oe All Sports Rising. 
Lore. Manual training. 





Wooderaft.¢ amoral. Nature ze. 
— . FISHER, 24 B. 1 Yorvacs. Maplewood, N. J. = 
Camp... WAKE, ROBIN 
atskill Mts. oodland = Y. 
from 


Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-second season. 
N.Y. Cc. Weedsy camp. All activities that appeal to boys. ~~ 
itati di of whol food. Write for booklet. 


H. R. Little, New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoin High School. 


| Knights of | Columbus camp 








For 8-16 
4 Agoons Bui we; All All facilities ee 
Ex, jenced lore 
Pictures, ete nced counsel 
Eeccitent food. For t address: 
F. 5 812 
191 Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


“For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St. 1 Wow York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 








WYOMISSING 


“The Camp for Regular Boys 
Who Want to Do Things.”’ 


An eighty-thousand-dollar investment provides a 
matchless location with everything best for boys. 
Large string of camp-owned horses, kennel of fine 
dogs. loft of Racing Homers, best of athletic 
fields and equipment. Canoes, camping outfits, 
camp's own truck gardens (no canned food used), 
trained working force, Counselors mature men, 
permanent buildings and correct sanitation. 

Inspection invited. All-inclusive Fee. Catalogue. 


W. R. TRANSUE, North Water Gap, Pa. 


CAMP LEN-A-PE 


Poconos and throw 























Boys! Ride through the 

ats with a real cowboy. Scout with a real 
indian to a. hike, motor-boat, 
aqua) Go te ing and canoeing. Play 
tennis, base! Dasket ball. Make 
toy roa = ht life at Ca 
Lenape unis easy access of New York 
Philadel A log and cc vance 
gon 5 ve. Ages 6-16. All- inclusive fee. 

Mr. David S$. Keiser 

4809 Kings Ave., 











SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


MONTESSORI 


on 


‘tow q 


IA rol “r wren 


Wycombe, Pa. 70 miles from New York, 30 miles from Philadelphia, 140 acres. 

° Twelve years’ experience an important factor to the thoughtful 
Children Three to Twelve Years. parent. Strong permanent organization. Results for each child 
in conduct, health and og Equipment complete for games, occupations and athletics. Pony Riding, Boat- 
ing, aL a Refer i Reservations limited. ‘‘Story ~_ Pictures of Montessori Camps’’ on re- 
ques 


eren ired. 
MRS. ANNA PAIST "RYAN, 42nd and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ies me 





CAMP A~ NE~ KO- 
On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. it 


(For Girls) With all the delights of 


water, mountains and woodland—a 
happy summer in the out-of-doors, 
- All land and water sports; tennis, rid- 
ing. canoeing,swimming, hiking, eR 
ing, ete. Post Office. Indian Lake, N.Y 
Bookiet. Miss Sallie E.Wilson, Box R. 


= National Cathedral School Washington DC 





JA Camp for Girls 








MAPLEWOOD CAMP. Near Phila. 
For young boys. 65th year. Radio. All sports. Manual 
training. Close supervision. Horseback rides. Hikes. 


Happy home life. Good food. Christian home influence. 
Booklet. J. ©. Shortlidge, Director, Box 37, Chester 


Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 


CAMP CARSON 


Und ler control of Carson Long Institute. In the Soothing? ee Blue 
Just old-fashioned to build red- 





Mountains. a 
blood mericans, Military regulations. Be on Campos. 
4 weeks in Camp. Limited to 32 boys, 13 weebs, $165. Address 


Director, Camp Carson, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


CAMP POCONO ‘%,°2,2:'8 


In the Poconos on Private Lake Ay ty io 
Philadelphia or New York. an sports and unlimited 
—— riding included in fee of $275. Residert 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Paxson, 
113 Kenilworth Rd., Narberth, Pa. 


ANTHONY WAYNE 4,cefustian came 
FOR BOY > 7 to 16 
WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNT Pa” 
Everything to delight the heart of the ty boy—and his 
parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding 
and woodcraft. Member Camp Directors’ Association. 

Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J 


CAM P Ss HAWNEE Superbly located on crest 
(FOR BOYS) 


of the Blue Mountains on 
commanding hill, over- 

looking Twin Lakes, Pike Co., Pa. Sixth season. All ac- 

tivities. Cabins for sleeping quarters. Resident physician. 

Easy of access from New York and Phila. 

isfies. For catalog, address 541 Petham Road, 


Shawnee sat- 
Falta. 
THOUSAN D ISLANDS, N. Y. 
Camp We-e-yah-yah for boys ages 8-18 


12th Season. For information 
H. HM. Buxton, D. P. E. 900 Newell St., Utica, N. Y. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP. 


Steet Girls, 3 Groups, 5-20 rome. 
in ies. Wonderful sit- 


pit f. ced director 
wat & phyaician. fan. Pine tabi iene 3 with Skon-0-Wah- 


Camp for hg 
“aca . Mitts, ‘926 w.G@ Street, $ » v. 


Camp Pocahontas For Girls 
WELLSBORO, N.Y. on Lake Champlain 

Age 10-18. Bungalows. Crafts, ~~ sports. 

Trips. Horseback riding included in fee. 

Careful supervision. Write for booklet. 

Irwin R. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N.J. 


LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 









































SILVER 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports making for a happy outdoor life. 
References ae New York representative. 

talogue address: 
The Director." Box 21. Bradford, Mass. 





ON-TI-ORA (asareseeN” 


All land and water sports. Horseback riding. Camp- 
ing trips. Handcraft. Resident nurse. Limited mem 
bership. Catholic chapel. Booklet. Miss Josephine 
Cowhey, 1061 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Woodland Camp for Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Valerie Deucher, The Shelton, 
Lexington Ave., at 49th St.. __ New York, N.Y. 





ARENTS giving serious thought to the edu- 

cation of their children should read “Yes 
or Nol” on page 6. If you need help in se- 
lecting the right camp or school, write, giving 
full details to the Director, Department of 
THE R ED B stamped return envelope. 


| THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
} 33 E., 42nd Street, New York City 


























For Girls. “On beautiful character training c 
i Pine Tree Camp Naomi Lake 2000 feet above : “Ail ry activ’ solr 
sea in pine-laden air of Po- 
cono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, 
canoeing, ‘‘hikes.’ Handicrafts, Fiicdeihte. aos 1Sth year. 
Miss Blanche R. Price, Pennsylvania, iladelphia, mv. Schoo! Lane 





AMP LO-NA-WO For Girls | t 
¢. Beautiful Fourth Lake — Adirondacks. Perfect I FI { AN comp. tor 
location. equipment and staff. All land and water Girts 6-18 

4+ - ——- Sh In the Valley Forge hills near Philadelphia. Alt. 
600 ft. Private estate. Own natural lake. Land and water 





for Cy over 18 
Jewi Predeminating. i ee Obeerved.| sports. Constant supervision. Separate division for little 
Write for poor Wiest tat a nv GB) tots. 7th year. Booklet. Mrs. MaryE. Gilfillan, Paoli, 












One of the Oldest and Best 
For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 2Ist season. 30 

Counsellors. 5 distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 

13-15, 16-18. Rate includes R. R. fares from New York, 
y, hikes and two hours’ tutoring daily. Address 

o . A. ROBINSON, Box R, Peekskill, N. Y. 


OO 


° F 
Corsican Camp 32, 


DIAMOND-POINT-ON LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 






















Woodcraft Camp 


To be a Woodcrafter under the 
rsonal supervision of the fa- 


In the heart of famous Iroquois country. All field mous wilderness man, Dan Heard, 
and water sports. Cruising, Horseback riding, For- is an inspiring event in any real 
estry. Hikes in the Adirondacks, Historic trips. boy's life. Ask dad to send for 
Tutoring. Fee 9 weeks $300. Opens July Ist. booklet, On beautiful Pennsyivania 

Director, assisted mountain lake. All kinds of woodcraft 


References. Prince Napoleon V., 
by competent staff of college men. 
J. Howard Randerson, University Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Peermont | 


OCEAN WAVE {vermont 


A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and 
tents on beach. Boys accepted for one month. 


Illustrated Booklet. 
W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


CHIPPEWA — 


poet . Exceptional 1 program for build- 
ing y and charac 


ey _APPLY 93 Bowne Avenue. Flashing, | |, W. ¥. 


~ LANCEWOOD > CAMP 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. . 130 miles from 
New York City. Boys 6-14. codes: riding. swim- 
ming, all athletics. 15th Yr Close contact with 


experienced boy or Catalo 
H. B. NCE, Summit. N. J. 


Cry —— Beach Camp 


A salt a camp on Long Island Sound. For young 

















A distinguished Catholic camp 
for Boys on beautiful Lake 


George in the Adirondacks. Highest ideals; Strictly limited | boys only. Boys live in cabins, Wholesome food. Fishir 
: : y. Bos ' : ng. 
— ey: a ae — Nature Study. anvinming. yeaneeing. Hiking Mr. 
pore; bes dress | an . MeTernan, McTernan Schoo!, Waterbury, 
REV. ROBERT F. KEEGA Ag — 





477 Madison Avenue 





ew York City a 

for boys 7-16. = campus of Be dent 

mata noms. || WHAT CAMP? ®»" eas 
Dr. Paul Kyle, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


quehannock :~ omnes. 
5 . Catalo; 

CAMP } | = — 8 Ad Kyle School For Boys. Estab. 1890 

Member of Camp Directors’ Association. 


Mrs. i ¥. Ba Murray “Ph. as 
Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. 






P. Brush, Ph.D. 
__#% _ Maryland, ™ Deposit, 1 Tome School 


Little Bear ‘Camp, Catskills ome’: Co., 











The Paradise for 
Boys 6 to 16 years 





For boys 6 to 14 yrs., miles N. Y. City. Model Bungalows—no wet tents. 41 buildings. Safe 

Land and water sports, hines. nature eS. Equipment, bathing. Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. An in- 

lceation and sanitation unexcelled. Individual atten- | vestment of $50.00) r. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for 

tion and care. Camp mother. Booklet. - $200. | Boys, Estab. 1890. Box 88, Irvington-on- wudeoa, N.Y. 
Forty- three years with boys 





James_ E. Morrow, Norwood. N. 


7 __WESTERN | STATES ee; 
Mullet Lake 


5] 
KEE-MO SAH-BEE ~~ CRANE’S POINT CAMP 
A pioneer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen For Girts 5-12, 12-20—Fenton, Mich. 
years of age with an up-to-date equipment. Unlimited | Reautiful old estate on point where three waters meet. 
features for boys of this age. Address Golf, swimming, horseback riding, all wate sports. 
Lieutenant Charles William Yeager, Dramatics, craftwork. Illustrated catalog 
2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan Miss Edith Crane, 407 West St., Royal Oak. Michigan. 


| OSOHA-OF-THE- DUNES *"faw's,c"" 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frank- 
fort, Mich. Complete equipment, resident nurse. ‘Nature, 
riding, canoeing, woodcraft featured. Booklet. 

Mrs. 8. G. Mattson Chartevoix, Michigan 


CAMP NEECARNIS 





CAMP TOSEBO-=asth Year 


On Portage Lake, near Manistee, Mich, A UNIQUE 
camp for YOUNG BOYS. Wonderland of Woods and 
Water. Booklet. Address Noble Hill, Todd School for 
Boys, Woodstock, Tl. 


AMP CARRINGTON sms 











For Girls, 7 to 14 years. On beautiful Portage Lake, Big Star Lake. Girls 8 to 18 
Mich. Usual sports. Best of food. Bungalows. Careful A home camp in the heart of Michigan’ 8 woods. 
oversight. 8 weeks’ term $160. No extras. References Water 5 . Tennis, Horseback, crafts. Ex- 
required. CATALOG of Dr. & Mrs. F. R. Carrington, aglte June sed Siempre , —%. riures. Open to 
KNOXVILLE, ILL., or Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bidg. . Holt, 39 , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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ER Grosse 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 




















DeveLopep as a scientific and practical con- 
tribution to the summer training of young 
Americans, with the belief that vacations should 
develop character and stir aspirations, as well 
as provide wholesome recreation. The popu- 
larity of this conception is attested by the en- 
rollment of more than 1000 boys in Culver 
last summer. 
Because Culver is 
not conducted for 
profit, you may af- 


ford your son the ad- 
vantage of its unsur- 
passed equipment 
and personnel at a 
cost not exceeding 
that of the average 
camp 
Write Inquiry 
Dept. for catalog of 
Naval, Cavalry or 
Woodcraft Schools. 
Culver, Indiana. 

















CAMP MIAMI &s 


In great oak woods on Big Miami. Direction Miami Mil. 
Inst. All sports that boys love. Competition medals. Radio. 
Tutoring if desired. July 5—Aug, $200. Booklet. 


Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box R, Germantown, Ohio 


THE VALLEY RANCH 
Trail Camp for Boys 


By horseback through Yellowstone National Park, the 
Buffalo Bill Country of Wyoming, the Big Game 
Region, and Jackson's Hole. Responsible Counsellors, 
guides and a physician direct a limited party of select 
boys. Six weeks of mountain climbing, fishing, riding 
and camping in the Rockies. Illustrated booklet for 
16th season on request. Julian S. Bryan, Director 
Valley Ranch Eastern Headquarters, 

ai 


28. 





70 E. 45th St., New York, 














CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE | 


Academy, one 


(Summer Session Georgia Military 
Schools. ) 


of America’s Most highly rated Military 
The South’s Most Beautifully Environed Camp 
2300 feet Altitude on Crest of Blue Ridge 
‘‘Land of the Sky"’ on the Celebrated Ashe- 
ville-Hendersonville Plateau 
Three miles from Hendersonville, N. C. 





Large faculty, splendid equipment, delicious 
meals, pure water from bored steel cased wells, 
sanitary sew >, large lake for boating, swim- 
ming, fishing. frogging, large fleet of cutters and 
boats, beautiful golf, tennis, football, baseball 
basket ball and track field—all under expert 
coaches, full cadet band and daily concerts, horse- 
back riding, mountain hikes, wood craft, and 


classes for those wishing academic work. 
For Catalog, address 
Georgia ‘Military ary Academy, , College Park, ‘ Ga. 


Camp Terra Alta 


10th Season Non-military 
Directed by Commandant 
Staunton Military Academy 
A real camp for the real boy. 
Excellent patronage. Splendid 
equipment. Beautiful scenery, 
delightful climate. 2800 ft. ele- 
vation. 5S0-acre lake. Aquatic 
and athletic sports. Nine-hole 
“Goofy” golf course. Horse- 
back iden Tutoring. Catalog. 
Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, Box 
451-E, Staunton, Va. Ajfter 
June 9th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 











| 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, WESTERN STATES 


f “ 





Six weeks 
o’ Lakes. 

sports and 
tors. 


Ca 


Catalog. 


F. W. MOUSO 





ans Kilitary Hcademy 


Summer Session 
of outdoor life in Wisconsin’s Land 
Classes to make up back work. All 
athletics under competent instruc- 


mp St. John’s for boys 8-13 
Box R. B. Delafield, Wis. 










A Forestry Camp for Boys. 
1 i e Beyond the end of the trail 

at Mishike, Wis. Forestry 

under experienced _ foresters 
who teach boys the lore and lure of 
the woods. Follow and mark old 
Indian trails, Every day an adventure 
1700 acres, 3 lakes, 4 miles lake shore 
Long canoe trips. For booklet address 

> SANDERSON, Director 

R. 606, 


“The Turtle” 18 E. dist St., New York City 








8th Season. For Boys 8 


a to 18 years. On Torch 
Lake near Charlevoix, 
Mich. All outdoor sports 


riding Non 
Group activities 
Resident phvysi- 
For booklet address 


including 
military. 
2 age 
lan 
er, Ohio Military Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


airwood 


F. 


Mr. & Mrs. N. E 
College Hill, 








Cary Ranch Camp 


For Boys 14 years and up. In heart of Rockies. 
Trail trips rang th U. S. National Forest of Colo- 
rado. A he for each boy Carefully selected 
supervisors on experienced native western guides. 
Private tutoring by College Professors Swimming. 
torn Wholesome food. For illustrated cata- 


ue, address 
a Ranch Camps, 1025-R Foster Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Representatives in New York and Chicago, 














A Camp for Boysin the 
Minnesota National Forest 
all land and water sports. 

Bock, Vice Spesident of 
- Stutz, Director of 
2s avifs. Director of “Antioch 


CAMP begat fl 


boys: 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Nerthwoeds } Camps Co., 504 Ludiow Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


RED ARROW CAMP 


4108 CABIN CAMP FOR BOYS AT TROUT 
KE IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


R... catalog Adsrese, | Red Arrow Camp, 








SOUTHERN STATES 








THE VALLEY RANCH 


Trail Camp for Girls 
Responsible chaperones and a physician accompany & 
group of carefully selected girls on the forty-day 
Horseback and Camping Trip through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and the Rockies of Wyoming. Six weeks 
of solid fun and enjoyment, 5th season. Booklet. 
Julian S. Bryan, Director, Valley Ranch Eastern 
Headquarters, 70 East 45th St.. New 


York. 














MID-WEST HOCKEY 
and Sports Camp _ 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 


An ideal vacation for Women Coaches, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Playground Instruc- 
tors and others interested in Land and Water 
Beautiful lake, good food, low cost. 
Coaching in all games, latest Eng- 
All work voluntary. Work, 
Register Now, for one 


Sports 
Expert 
lish Hockey methods. 
Play or Rest as you wish. 
week or more, July 26th to Sep- 


tombe Address CHICAGO 
MAL SCHOOL OF PHYS- 
TOAL EDUCATION, 5026 Green- 
wood Ave., Box C-28, Chicago, Ill. 
GREEN LAKE 


SANDSTONE CAMP Srscoxes 


5 hours from Chicago. 15th season, All sports. Dancing, 
riding, dramatics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 in three divisions. 
Esther Cochrane Dunham, 12! So. 36 St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Or, 3722" Pine Grove Ave., Chicago 

. Departments 

Camp Indianola Cavalry, Navy, Scoutcraft. 

in Lake Mendota 50 Boys in Each 
Complete Equipment, All Land and 
Councilors. Moderate Charges. 


7th 


Seautiful Location, 
Water Sports, Expert 
Send a Catalog. 

__ F.¢ G. Mueller, Director, Madison, Wisconsin 


HORPE CAMP am 


FOR BOYS 6 to 15 years. Bungalows. On 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies, Fishing. Unusualcare- 
_&™ For CATALOG:—Box R, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 





For Girls 


] loor sports 
Bungalette Camp Life 


Counselors 





Expert For informati 


517 N. 22nd Street 





Swannanoa Camp Atop of World 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina 


SWANNANOA CAMP 


In Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, Asheville, 
CLEAN 


near 


CooL— 


on write 


Birmingham, Alabama 



















For girls 12 to 20. 
Mountains. Experienced directors. Careful super- 
vision, health and safety, physically, menpais | 
morally, Indoor and outdoor activitte 

water sports. Excellent saddle ho +. 
No extra my Season eight weeks. 


UL ee $250.00. For informa- 
a | = address, 
. ’ 
i ise | 
2 


CAMP MARKHAM 


For Boys Fayetteville, Arkansas 
On wd mountain top in the Ozarks 
6th Seaso Horseback Riding 
Fi ine st facilities for swimming 
Conducted by Proressor D. H. MARKHAM, Director 
PHOENIX DAY SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
For illustrated catalog address 
Miss EVANGELINE PRatTT, Sec., Fayetteville, Ark. 
“One of the finest 














Pauline Trimble, Director 
Box 24 Gainesville, Ga. 
CAMP SHA-WA-NO-GI for Boys 
(Formerly Camp Jackson) HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
Fighth Season. Limited Enrollment. Accredit ed Summer School. 
Golt. Saddle Horses. Woodcraft. All Land and Water Sports. 
Red Cross Life Saving and Boy Scout work also featured. 
__ Richard A Smith, Box 891, | Lexington, Va. 
CAMP KALLAMUCHEE ®2x;,2r¢<37,z22"° 
Calderwood, Tenn. 
Former Cherokee Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky 
Mts. Excellent table. Experienced camp onan. Cc omplete eanitnsy 
equipment. Carefully o rganized program of |: ater sport 
Riflery, canoe trips, riding, manual arts. Tilustrated 


booklet. 
M. B. Banks, Dept. B, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Camp Greenbrier for Boys 
In the mountains of West Virginia. 27th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 


Address Alderson, W. Va. 


Phy sician. 





Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, W.0. Mr 7 o%.03° 


camps in the South for Girls. In the ‘*Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment. 
Resident physician, Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 
McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


AMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 
In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, Tennis, Hockey, etc. 
Tutoring optional. All ages. 8 weeks term $190. Ref- 
erences required. Catalog of Box E., SuLLins CoLLece, 

Bristou, Va., or Chicago Office: 1204 "Stevens Bldg. 


Lake Pocahontas Camp “% "*srettion came 


In the mountains of Southwest Virginia. Delightful cli- 
mate, pure spring water. Swimming, boating and other 
outdoor sports under careful supervision. Excellent table 
board. Address W. Edmondson, M.A., Box 301, 
Glade Spring, Va. 





~~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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3 SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Academic 
and Advanced Courses. Intensive College Prepara- 
tion. Mommy ey Recreational Opportunities. 

MISS ROSA B. CH 


ISMAN, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
Post GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial and Execu- 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Welfare 
and Caamanity Service. HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mises R. B. udder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 


LE, an Che Castle 

“L Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
. Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Highland Manor 


Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 
Special . Music, Travel Abroad. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director Ts Director a Y., ~~ | 


The KNOX A%2% 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WomEN 


ses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Academic, Sec- 
retard Domestic Seience *. Branches: : ae a Ave. N. Y."City; 


Write for ‘to 
al New York 


@®ssining 
School for Girls 


Uover. and Lower Schools. Clara G., sam. Principal 
Box 5-K, Ossining on-Hudson, New 


OAK KNOLL 5,:%% &, 
THe Hoty CHILD 
A school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and college preparatory 
courses, Resident and day pupils. Tt and fin- 


ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., rd, Rome, Paris, 
RE EW on request. Summit, New Jersey. 


— The Carmel 
W sonnel for Girls 


On REV Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 

York. 600 ft. elevation. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Small classes. Moderate rates. 61st year. 
Junior School. . Wright, 0. 0., President, Box 614, Carmel, 8. Y. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. _ 


HILLSID < Norwalk, Conn. 


FOR GIRLS 






































NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FOR GIRLS a 














Canoeing, 


and 


Send for Catalogue 
‘ 





A Following classes are admitted: 
Mount 1. Students preparing for college. Certificate.) 
Final year students will be admitted. 
2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are 
elective, 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, iano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches—any denomination, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf 
Course on property, Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, 


Gymnasium, 
equipped school—11 buildings. 


c Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, 

od ourses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. 

Junior College Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926- 
1927 are being accepted in the order of application, Catalogue. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


ho dehghtfal home je VOTS Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. 7 


45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. Finely 


Excellent Secretarial 














HOWE-MAROT 
A Country Boarding School for Girls 
Varied outdoor life adjusted to successful 
College Preparation 
Well equipped science laboratories 


RIDING, GOLF, TENNIS 


On a beautiful New England hill top in the village of 
ompson, Connecticut 


For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress 














r 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


INTENSIVE 


= 
= 
— 
s 
- 
— 
= 


ba Ys 


ee ines 
NEW HAVEN, CON 














THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


A limited number of older girls desiring special 
preparation for college or post graduate work ac- 
cepted as resident students. THA K. FILKINS, 
Director, 178 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








4 miles from New York. P: i for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. rganized wey 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar)... 

VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. ‘snimn) hat 





RAY COURT 7.27227" School for Girls 
ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y. C. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CuiizBe BARTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 








haes BEARD’S SCHOOL 


A CounTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEw YORK 
Coliege Preparation. Genera! Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. Invigorating air of the Berk- 
shires. 20 minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 build- 
ings. Home training, ag development, health. 
Open air classes. Outdoor spo 

Miss Margery Whiting, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES ‘“wiss* 


A School for Girls, 30 miles from Boston. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Outdoor activities. Horse- 
back riding emphas 

MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL For Girls. 33a Year 


College Preparatory. General and Special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. 
year course for college examinations, 
miles from Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 














one- 
Outdoor life. 35 








Fi ORG GIRLS 


T Riding. — on 9 me 
Atntetis aera on Bee Tecmee Ens 


DWIGHT. ?excie 





A GIRLS’ SCHOOL | IN ITALY 


baad exceptional social wvantaaes, ~~y personal supervision of 
di Literature, History, 


Countessa . 
Arjc Mage. Vin oen al modern comforts pu monte ay siad 
i i > mer oon ‘or 

1 tative, Mrs. -. Kendig, 27 Place, 
“Phone Regent 2427. 


American 
New York 














LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. acres, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management 
the ears and family. Unusual training in music wit 
concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Expression, 
Teacher Training and College Freparatory Courses. 
A separate school for younger giris. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium ont 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklet 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
140 Woodland Road. Auburndale, Massachusetts 


ROGERS HALL | 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
Intensive reviews for High School Graduates 
Two-Year Graduate Course with Diploma in 
Home-making, Secretaria! Training, Music, Ex- 
ae Art, Advanced Academic subjects. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
All Indoor and Outdoor Athletics 
Twenty-six miles from Boston 
Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Mr. —s. ioe “Gggeme W a. Privcionie. 
30 Howard Street, West 


~~ TENACRE 






























A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and 
athletics supervised and adapted to the age of the 


care and influences. 


pupil. Finest instruction, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hail, 


Miss Farmer’s School cooxery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training in cookery and household technique for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal, 3%) Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


A College for Women in Boston 
Secretarial jence and Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 2 
years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. Dr. 
T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison Street. Boston 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University. 


MISS E 
~~For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK “MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





For women, Con- 
tinuing the work 
of Beechwood, 
General and Junior 
College Courses. 
Diploma and de- 
gree courses in all 
departments Music, Art, Kindergarten, 
Home Economics, Physical Education, Public 
School Music. States grant teaching certifi- 
cates on special diplomas. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, large new pipe organ In suburb 
of Philadelphia. Catalog. Address Registrar, 
Beechwood Hall, Jenkintown, Pa. 





Beecawood Hall 











Pishopt borpe Manor 


In the Lehigh Mountains two hours from Ne. 

York aud Philadelphia 

Congenial School Life and Profitable 
nis, Riding, Swimming in the School's 
Dramatics. Worth While Courses — f 

College Preparatory, Home Economics, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design Expression, 
Art, Music, Arts and Crafts 
For New Catalog and Book of Views Addres 


Mr. and Mrs: C. N. Wyant, Principals. Box 247, Bethichem. Pa. 


=HARCUM 


SCHOOL yon. GIRLS. ,Thoronh college preperetion. 
Music. Art. New building. Athletics, ridin, 

E. H. Harcum, Head of School; Mrs om M: 
Witis, B. P., Principal, Box R, Bryn awe, Pa 


CEDAR ‘CREST * A college with modern dormi- 

tories and equipment, attractive 
suburban site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate 
courses. Liberal’Arts, A. B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; House- 
hold Arts, B.S. ; Music and E xpression, A.B. New Department in 
Religious Education and Social Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa. 
Wm. F. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres 


Ten- 
pool, 


Study. 
own 







Secretarial, 













The Birmingham Schoo! for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. Gy mnasium, swimming Pp “ool. 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


College preparatory and general courses. Wildeliff, the 
paw al chool. Seven Gables, for girls 6-12. All in- 
doer and outdoor activities. Specify catalog desired. 
R. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1532 Swarthmore, Pa. 
5) 
MRS. -CASKIN S SCHOOL 
For girls, Eight miles from Philadelphia. College 
preparatory, academic and vocational courses. Specia) 
advantages in music. Physical training. Arts and crafts. 
14 acres, ve Domestic Science Building Address: 
Mrs. Langdon Caskin, Box 104, Haverford, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
training. Outdoor sports, horseback riding. Swimming. 
Develops charact mind and = bedy Write ept. KR 


Miss Janet Sayward. Principal, Overbrook, = 
LINDEN HALL 20% 


us. 4 Bldgs. New Gym and Pool. Endowment permits 
i 0 Tuition Limited to 120. Courses: Academic, Preparatory, 
Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. Separate Junior School, 
Attractive Home Life. Riding. All Sports. Catalog. 
F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137. Lititz, Pa. (1' brs. from Phila.) 


ARLINGTON 


College | Preparatory and College Graduate Courses. 
60 acre estate 19 miles from potade iphia 
Illustrated Catalog on Reque 
Christine F. Bye Box R West Chater, Pa. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Nursing. B. A. and 
B. 8S. degrees. Address 


Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT 


Colleke preparation. Music, dramatics, interpretive 
dancing Outdoor sports In lake region at home of 
Wells College, with privilege of its concerts, lectures, 
rink, gymnasium, etc Catalog 

Box J, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


MISS GOLDSMITH'’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


“A good school for Girls.” 
paeeeney Full information on request. 
R. J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
nstitute Box 96, "Hackettstown, N. | 


¥ aca eciree at nentin ne NA “ne ORNATE tm 
~~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. _ 








PENN HALL 


Unusual school for girls in Cumberland Valley. 








Academic courses and college preparation. Junior 
Conservatory of Music. Strongly endorsed, Modern 
buildings. 45-acre campus and athletic field. Golf. 
Hockey. Swima.uing. Riding, etc May each year 
spent at seashore. Work not interrupted Catalog. 


Frank S. Magill, Headmaster, Box R 
Chambersburg, Pa, 











HIGH LAND HALL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Two years of advanced work. 

MUSIC. ART. SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports. 
Located in the Alleghenies at THollidaysburg, easily 
accessible from Altoona on the main line of the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad 


ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


HOOD COLLEGE Fer Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
L.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech, and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 acres. Our 
own tarm and dairy. Catalog and Book of Views. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., Box R, | Frederick, Md. 


GARRISON, FOREST 


ern, well equipped. In the beautiful Green Spring Valley near 
a. Intermediate, College Preparatory, or General Courses 
including Music and Art Horseback iding and Sports 

Miss MARY Moncritrre LiviINGsTon, Box R, Garrison, 


gARYLAND COLLEGE 





SCHOOL. FOR LITTLE GIRLS | 








NOBLE SCHOOL 
Boarding School for GIRLS from 6 to 14 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


Kathleen Noble Jerome, Manager 











SOUTHERN STATES 














NATIONALLY patronized 
A’ school emphasizing 

the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Education. On the Gulf. 
Delightful climate. Year- 
round sports. Catalog. Pres- 
ident Richard G. Cox, Box 
W, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

















FOR WOMEN. 60 tes from Washingt 

Literary, Dom, Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
Physical Education, Music concses all leading 
to DEGREES. Graduates in demand. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, Mo. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington,7D. C. 
JAMES E,. AMENT 
Ph.D. LL.D., President 
A National Boarding School 
for Girls ‘wo-year Junior 
College with special courses 











in Art, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Secre- 
tarial. College preparatory. 
32. buildings, 90 acres. 
Sports. Send for catalog. 
Address 
REGISTRAR 

Box 195 Forest Glen, Md. 


Gymnasium porch 
—— 








Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of High School; two-year 
advanced elective course. Special emphasis on 


music, art, drama. Twelve-acre campus; coun- 
try life; advantages of the national capital. 
Address Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., 
Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 











THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF — 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Fall Term opens September 20. 
Dormitories. Catalo 


g. 
1409-R Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Misses Stone's School 


Advanced Courses in Cultural Subjects, Art, French, Music, Domes- 
tic Science, and Secretarial Science. Preparation for Travel. 
Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. D. and Harriet Stone, M. S. 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C 


t. Margarets cris 


t. Home School at Nation’s Capitol under the 
Personal Sepgevition « of the Principal ‘ ollege creperet ory, 
General and Secr urs e Cost. Address 


Mrs. Frank A Gallup. . 3 aR Calilo: nla st. * Washingion. 0.c 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year JUNIOR COLLEGE and COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES. Also COLLEGE CoURSEs in 
Secretarial Science, Domestic Science, Music, etc. 
Educational advantages of National Capital 

Address Fairmont School, 2107S St., Washington, o.c. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, languages, 
dancing, dramatic art; any art. academic or college subject 
may be elected. Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
& MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., __ Washington, D. C. 





ANDERSO 












Situated in the old South. Climate 
mild and invigorating. Outdoor 


Traditional 
and Culture. 


sports all the year. 
Southern customs 
34 Acre Campus. 
Standard college curriculum leading 
to degrees. 2 year courses with 
certificates. 


Degrees in Expression, Art, House- 
hold Arts, Violin, Piano, Voice, 
Organ. 


Secretarial, Physical Education. 
For catalog address the Registrar, 


BoxC Anderson, South Carolina . é 











Well, Here We Are! 


Again on the verge of another 
glorious camp season, with 
boys, birds and beetles buzz- 
ing about in the woodland, and 
girls going gaily from one 
camp activity to another out 
where Nature, fond mother of 
us all, bestows her benefac- 
tions of health and abundant 
happiness. It is a great priv- 
ilege—this being a reg’lar fel- 
ler in a real camp where the 
inspirations and the lessons of 
the practical and the ethical 
life are taught as nowhere 
else. .The organized American 
summer camp is now an Edu- 
cational Institution—p erm a- 
nent and far reaching in its 
manifold aid in the physical, 
mental and moral development 
of our youth. 

But the right camp for your 
boy and girl. That is a seri- 
ous matter. Write to us and 
our Camp Department will as- 
sist you without cost to send 
your children to the camp that 
fits their natures and your 
hopes for them. The right 
camp is a blessing. Give full 
details and address 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 

33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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__ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN | 
SOUTHERN STATES — 





BRENAU | 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


For Young Women 
Gainesville, Georgia 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 
Standard courses leading to the degrees of 


A.B., B.O. and Mus. B. Special students in 
music, oratory and art—household economics— 





gE 










WARD-BELMONT 


For Ciats anv Younc WomEN 


Excellent academic standards, extensive 
grounds, the most modern and complete 
equipment plus the charming dignity of 
the South. Ward-Belmont offers 2 years 










i a ay -- secretarial branches and physical education. 
gy wy Se ye Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body 
| mestic Science, Secretarial. Horseback rid- of 500, thirty states represented—non-secta- 
| pilaswsien Sicnensamiet te i rian, eight fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, 
- tiene ae democratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 





| WARD-BELMONT Combines best features of School, Club and 
|] Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. | Home. 

= Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, 
including up-to-date gymnasium with swim- 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory ming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills 




















mS si ae heredie Pie A Home ‘Bea of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Outdoor 
it essee } 
Renterice. ae. “ha tes $500— $750. } A sports, riding, boating, etc. 


Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


For girls. Episcopal. Four years High School. two 
years College work. Special courses. High standards. 
Cultural, healthful. ay riding, golf, swimming. 


Rates $600. Catalog. Addres: 


__ President, Box M, Columbia, Tenn. Box F Gainesville Ga 
extemal eae q r 


mt. Mary's Hempois 

Tennessee 

Founded 1873. | Bishop homes, F, Gailor. President Board of | 

Mane” bald eae Sakae ‘Ample grounds. Modern Build- 
Helen Augusta Loomis, 1257 Popiar Bivd. 


: Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia. 
Fairfax Fall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre- ats ; 1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1926 
paratory, one year graduate =. special courses. Saddle ° - | - Oldest girls’ school in Vi ae. Location pealihtul and 





For particulars address 























































horses, golf, gymnasium pen-air and indoor pools. beautiful. General and coll re the familiar courses, yal alumne 
Catalog. Box R, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. ’ find here for their daughters t miliar atmosphere of culture 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching 
; ’ / methods. Supervised out-door sports. For logue add. 
Virginia Intermont College |= 1 __ Sa Senet MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 
For young women. 43rd year. 30 states. High School 
and ugies Coben, _— accredited by Southera aasecio- es 
tion. usic, Home, Economics, Secretarial Courses, Ex- 
pression. Art. Outdcor sports. Gym. Pool. Private Tiaths MANCH COLLEGE or MUSIC VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
offsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia wigeated in the heart of the. beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
Full courses re ical art. Lan- FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Select School Preparing guages ‘nd ‘academics > oes One of the leading schools in the South. Located 
Girls for Leading Colleges anes fF am. Al sthicticn encouraged. in the Valley of Virginia famous the world over 
New $150,000 bui ° end dormitories. Absolutely fire- for health and beauty. Modern buildings and ex- 
In the land of the Sky. Music, Art, Expression, f. ‘ery room an outside room. Large cam: of ae campus 
Home Economics. Physical Training, Athletics, Riding, Pi acres. : European and Amer- 
Golf. Catalog. JOSEPH R. SEVIER, D.D., President, ee rn oe for girls under 14. Write for reir blank ~ College and 
Box C, Hendersonville, North Carolina. Catalogue on request. Fourteenth Session begins Sept. 9. i Instruc- 
A MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
GROVE PARK ‘SCHOOL cone Here Staunton, Virginia Preparatory 
and College courses, 











For girls. A boarding and day school in “The Land of ’ . x 
the Sky.” Climate unsurpassed. Special courses in Music, Art, Expres- 
Music, Dramatics, Modern Languages. Elementary and masion, Domestic 

Science, Secretarial 


—ae AMES BRO KS Pr ins, ‘Ashou ies N.C. e Southern Seo min ary and Library Courses, 


Journalism. Athlet- 
ASHLEY HALL A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. ATTIE P. HARRIS. Pres, 


ies. Catalog. 
* Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate. Music, Art, Expression, 
A Girl's school offering @ broad variety of courses, in- | Home Economics, Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 59th year. | | Mrs. Gertrude gilarTis Seatwright, | Vice-President, 
dergarten-Primary Training. Modern equipment, Swim- | Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 972, Buena Vista, Va. x 


MA’, Principal, Box R. Ghartesto —-— LLE 63rd in the 
A. incipal, x R, jarleston, . 3r year r “in e 
a a ny Ts a Martha Washington College for Young Women N G Heart of Virginia” 
MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL Delightful climate, a feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully SOU THERN 6 C 0 or Finishing ' ag te 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist | 2ccredited Junior College. Strong departments in Music, | Art, Business, Ke 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean | Art. Expression, Domestic Science, + * Education, | Patronage, Fixed Rate, sto Va. Shrines, Golf, Swim- 
Country Club Privileges, Dramatics. Arthur 
































bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school Secretarial Science. New swimmin All sports. ming, Athletics, 
departments. October to June. 7 Terms $527. C. D. Curtis, President, Box on ‘Abingdon, Va. | Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida ar id 5 2 + ppc AE bl eae amate — —$$$_$__—__—_ 

















MILLERSBURG COLLEGE ‘si 


Select boarding school for girls, 6-21. Fully a 
Grades, intensive college preparatory, special courses. 
Well equipped gymnasium. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home 
Economics. Moderate rates. Box R, _Millersburg, _Ky. 








“VIRGINIA PARK” — overlooking the 56th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- room has a bath attached. Health record 
tain climate of “Old Virginia.” Courses: unexcelled. , Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 















Atk Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- riding. n 100- 
SAYR E COLLEG E for College; Music, Art, Dramatics, acre campus with ‘beautiful wit a hme 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- sports. ashington » wiot tonal, 
Feeney Asseatcd’” iat Mana ce a Socal, Haitng. Cages, be, or CATALOG sad tok of vem Stes 
at - P . 5 0 states 
Moderate Expenses. Next Session opens September, foretan. countries. -TReferences. revue W. E. Martin, Ph.D.. Pres. 










Box E, Bristol, Va. 





Early application advised 
Spueast of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 





1926. For information address: Rev. J. C. Hanley, 
Pres.. Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. 





~~ For school and camp information address the 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ 


WESTERN STATES 


Lindenwood College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


For 100 years Lindenwood has 
maintained its standing as one of 
the most progressive colleges for 
women in the West. 
Two and four year de- 
gree courses. Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Home 
Economics and Business 
Courses. Exceptionally 
fine Music School. 138- 
acre wooded campus. 
ymnasium, swimming pool, golf course. Cata- 
log on request. Address JOHN L. ROEMER, 
D. D., President, Box 1026, St. Charles, Mo. 

















HARDIN COLLEGE fi Yeuns women. 
Affiliated with Chicago University, and fully accredited 


by University of Mo. and N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. 
supervised 


Fine home atmosphere, buildings, campus, 

athletics. Catalogue. Address Samuel J. Vaughn, Pres., 

Mexico, Mo. 

FERRY HAL] + college preparatory 
—— of the = first 

for girls, ad- 

vanced courses for high school ae. Suburban to 

Chicago on shore of Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, pool, 

horseback riding. Catalog. Miss Eloise R. Tremain, 

Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 74th year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 buildings. New $40,000 library. 
Term opens September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 

Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, ll. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.M. degrees. Pro- 
fessional training in Music, Art, Public Speaking, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. 
For catalog address 

Illinois Woman's College, Box Box D, Jacksonville, i. 





B.S., 








Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


43rd wear. Fall term begins Sept. 22nd 
Academic, College-Preparatory and Advanced Courses for 
High School Graduates. Fully accredited. Prepares for 


Write for catalog and book 


all colleges and universities. 
Chicago. 


of views—Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Bivd., 
GRAFTON HALL * Sss9eniees_ Sade 


Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra- 
for Gl matic Art, Home Economics. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. ey Men 


Catalogue and views free upon request 
Registrar, Box R. 8. Grafton Hall, Fond ry tac, \ Wis. 


Columbus School for Girls 


College preparatory with general academic courses. 











Music, Art, Dramatics. Individual attention. Every 
athletic facility. Upper and Lower schools. Address 
_Mrs. Cua ARLES F,. W. McCture, Columbus, Ohio 


St. Paul’s distinctive 
a a School for girls 
73rd year. Boarding and Day. 
Gotiews preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Music and 
matic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gym- 
a. Numbers limited. 9 home a. Booklet. 
irs. 


. a re, 
$82 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Upon the Serpe Foundation 
Box 18 La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Fi orty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, P President Board of Trustees. 


FOR GIRLS 
Academy—Junior and 


Cumnock Schon 


Senior High School. Accredited for college entrance 
School of Expression—preparing for professional career. 
Music. For catalog address Helen Brooks, A.M., 


Director, 5359 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Girls ’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley 
near Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college 
entrance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, California. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL £2: 


Est.1889 
Boarding and ee school. General and college prepara- 
tory courses. Accredited East 


and West. Special ad- 
vantages in Music, French, 


Pistory of Art, etc. Out- 
door life. Riding. Address Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin., 
5029R, _West 3rd St., «+ Los Angeles. 


'E. Si STLAKE cinas 
Soecial ecial Goneees, iy Age Music, p ~—— - Lag and Home 
333 So. Gastiesosens Ave., Los Angeles, California 











~~ For ‘school and camp information address the 








The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college and two years of prepar- 
atory work. Under Christian influence—offering 
courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located 
in Central Ohio—on three trunk lines. Liberal en- 
dowment permits minimum rate of $525. 

Henry Schradieck, Pres. 
Urbana Ohio 


“WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 
26 colleges. Athletics. Music and Expression. 
true home school with Christian atmosphere. Co-educa- 
tional. Est. 1855. Endowed. Rate $650. Catalog. Edwin 
P. Brown, Principal, Box RB, _Beaver Dam, Wis. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


o6th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression Department especially strong. Rate 
$500.00. Eart Hamblin, Principal, Box E-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every bape ofa 








| broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $475 to $575 per year. Spec —t cour! 

mestic science. ey - catalogue and information addre 

ARTHUR W. | w. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Headmaster 
—University-Trained Staff—A school for intensive col- 
lege preparation. We develop faith in students’ own 
ability—and increase ambition. Mrs. Laura B, Cross, 
Ph.D., Principal, 924 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


TROY 


CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


Co-educational 


ear. In beautiful Vermont village, seventy-five miles from 
po [e. >. aration. Music, Domestic Science, Commercial 
Courses. Se; te Junior School. Gymnasium. 60-acre campus. 
Endowed. Rates 3 $500- $600. Catalog. 
Robert L. Thompson, D. D., Prin., Box R, 1. Vt 








A GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 40-acre campus 
preparatory, general, and business courses — Bn men —— 
rate. For catalog address 
Madison C. Bates, A. M., Principal, Manchester, Vermont 
(6 hours from New York on direct line). 





\7ZENO Coeducational. Established 
| a 24. ¢ Caltees Preparatory and 

‘inishin ty \ secretarial 

SEMINARY course. Endowen. Junior stu- 





dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter 5 
For catalog address Chartes E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. 

| Co-educational 


GEORGE SCHOOL = 

27 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
pe training, debating, household arts, all ath- 
letics. Own farm. Catalogue. ¢ im Watton, A.M., 
Prin., Box 300, George School, | 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 





Co-educational. nd B. S. degrees. 
Strong pre-medical a professional courses. 
Diploma course in music. Athletics. Interest- 


ing college life. Day and boarding students. 
___ Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa, 


-DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for College or life work. 
Business and home economics courses. New gymnasium, 





60 ft. tiled pool. Strong athletic teams. Not conducted 
for profit. Rate $550. Catalog. ~. Y John W. 
D.D., Pres., Box R., Williamsport, Pa. 


I LT oO 


For young men and women. Preparation 
for college and business. Courses for High School grad- 
uates. 1) buildings. Athletic fields. Lower school for 
young boys. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Headmaster, 52 School St., TILTON, W. H. 
Mature men and women. No chil- 


Save a Year dren. Preparatory, High School 


Equivalent, Business courses. Day, night, or oe pupils. 
Some earn part expenses. Address Pit 


Pittsburgh Academ 




















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 


Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Ath- 
letics. Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 

For Catalog and appointments address:— 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box R. BERWYN, PA. 


The Woods’ ol 


School 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Bool let Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, shanna 


B _ —s 
o HE Y 


ae IDO AL / — HOOL 


a Ca 

Y A ic, industrial, ents ral 

LOH MRS. fr B ons SY HEDLEY. MD. 

s y+ ent Physician 
12 Miles = Philade!phia) 


DI SCHOOL 


PERKI N S OF ADJUSTMENT 


For children requiring special training and edycation. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
and SANITARIUM Wheaton, IIl. 


The Mary E. Pogue School and Sanitarium for children and young 
eople who need individual instruction and medical supervision 
Jur aim is to prepare for jives of usefulness children who need 
special training. Established 1903; 25 acres of ground; one bour 
from Chicago. Trained teachers ,-F, ‘trained nurse: 





| 


YED=O 


Principal 


*a” Glenside, Pa. 





Preparation for College 


has become a highly specialized 
branch of education. 

Not all good schools are good pre- 
paratory schools and the college 
trained staff of our Department will 
be glad to help you make a wise 
choice. Please state the age of pu- 
pil, schooling to date, the college 
you have in mind, location, and ap- 
proximate amount of tuition. En- 
close stamped return envelope and 
address: 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
































Nervous, backward and deaf children 


An ideal home cehool f ‘or children of Separate houses for 
boys and girls. Individual attention - ae. physical culture and 
manual training. $75 a month and ui 
mL BINGBAMTON “TRAINING SCHOOL 
» Ginghamten * » HV. ¥. 





SAN DALPHON SCHOOL 


A school for mentally retarded children that is not operated for 
profit. All the advantages of home care. The child is developed 
through happy individual teaching and nem adaptability and 
emotional control. Catalogue upon requ 

Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 East 82nd ‘Se. , Cleveland, Obie 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Health- 
ful location. QOut-door and water sports. 30-acre es- 
tate. Alice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel G. Cullingford, 
Ass’t. Principal, | Halifax, Mass. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


For the training of children of retarded development. 








Also nervous children. Individual instruction. Special 
attention to speech defects. Moderate rates. 

MARION MARSH, M.D., a 
Deot. R. Muskegon, Mich. 





The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental develop- 
ment. Young children receive special attention Ideal 
home surroundings. For full information and literature, 
address Mrs. C. Bristol-Nelson, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


The Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 
Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 














__ SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


$40 per month covers every expense 
All-year boarding school and Summer Camp for boys 
a girls 5 to 12. French conversation. Swimming ro 
. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. J. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


mother sc’ wy vee, children 3 


hour from . _ Usual CF a ae 
Summer Bq Yin. w B. Stoddard. Shippan Point, 
Stamford, Conn. Phone 2173 Ring 21- 4. 





BURT’S SCHOOL 


FOR Tiny. rots 5-412 
‘School for 2 Years 


A Home- 
1120 Constant Ave N. ¥- 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 











Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St. New York City. _ 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS 


MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 


the STORM _ KING Schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1667 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point. 
A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 


Which fosters in each boy his individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency. 


Preparation for College or Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 
A competent teacher for every eight boys. 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 
Attractive outdoor life. 
All sports under supervision. 
For catalog and book of views, address 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, 
Cornwall New York 





12. 

















COOK ACADEMY 


boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 col- 
leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 
FOR 


IRVING SCHOOL BOYS 
In beautiful, historic Irving country. 88th year. Pre- 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern pisat 





complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
athletics. 
Headmaster, 


Catalog. Address 
Box 932, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
and athletics with expert supervision, Beautiful lake 








location. Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 
62, M Lake, Westch Co., New York. a 
EEKSKILL sure 


age admitted te colleges, without examinations. 
1 a Gym 
younger 





St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON WN Y¥ 





Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


REPTON SCH OL 


the reguirements Of the 
For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters. 
Prepares for for best college preparatory schools. 
- Willoughby Garrett, . N.Y. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Business 
course. Junior School. Well-ordered athletics. Catalog. 
N. ¥. 





Military 


FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


PaGE lc 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


VORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
$1000 per year 









Worcester, Massachusetts 





UFFIELD 


1833 Ninety-fourth Year 1926 


An endowed school, rich in traditions and achieve- 
ments, where highest ideals and habits of character 
are cultivated by modern scientific methods of 
moral, physical and academic education. 

Classes prepare for college, scientific school 
business career. Junior School for younger boys. 

Physical education includes medical examination 
and individual program of exercise, hygiene and 
athletics, prescribed and directed by expert advice. 
Gymnasium and field equipment greatly enlarged. 


or 


Literature and information on request. 


REV. BROWNELL GAGE, Ph.D., Headmaster 
13 High Street Suffield, Conn. 


DUMMER ACADEMY _icth year 

A preparatory school for a limited number of boys, 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed ath- 
letics, Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
gad oe School. Moderate yt - nee S. Ingham, 


D., Principal, South Byfie! 
> hr College 
Prepara 


A record of Remarkab: in Preparation for, arati Yai 
a New Equipment, Com Complete Recreational Program. Nine 
miles from New en. Write for a - 

Milford. Conn. 


S. 8. ROSENBAUM, Sox 103. 


_ROXBURY 


Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
All field, gymnasium and track sports 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


A. R. SHERIFF, Hi 
An endowed 
school for boys 


WILLISTON #2!" 


desire the best in education and care at a reasonable cost. 

Preparation for all colleges. 
— School for young boys. Address ARCHIBALD 
TH, Principal, Box RK, Kasthampton, Mans. 


ASSEE Psv°s: 
School for Boys 
Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 50 minutes 
from New York Cit oys taught “How 
to Study.” ll letics. (Separate 
School for Younger Boys.) 








Toneriet M Mote. 



































HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Develops Leaders 1784 
For ane about beautiful site, playing fields, new build- 
and Junior departments, eapeienaes teach- 
individual instruction, rates, etc.. 
Brown, Headmaster Box R. Warrisburs. Pa. 


Ul BlounSHALL 


A Wide Scho fife and pigderate Ex tory School Whsle- 
Sel juipment and Location 


aster, Penna. 


ing. 
Arthur E. 


E. M. Hartman. Pa. D., 








GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. Box %, Manli 
New 


~ 331 ‘olheat 

wet Kelvin School werd 
23rd year. A limited private high school for boys. 

Thorough preparation for all colleges. Small groups and 

individual instruction. , wre and Regents examina- 

tions a specialty. ?. A. L. Dionne, Headmaster 


De hiner ScHOoL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough a instruction, sound training and 
SS) and Winter sports. Sum- 
 (Laurenes Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Conn. 





mer School. 





A Mili mountains _~= 


School, 5th Grade to C 
tween sas lagive 


the 
lew York and Pittsb ividual instruction. Camp 
Session, 13 weeks, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian Order. Ox Lincoln Highway, } miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnas Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th — le. boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0. S.A. Malvern, Pa, 


Kiskiminetas School for Boy$ 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own abilities. All outdoor sports. Symaesiam. 
Swimming pool. A g pate for your boy. Addr 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Ir.. Pri it, Box 842, Salisbura, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


PREPARATION FOR ALL COLLEGES. The School of no extra 
charges. Character and manliness our definite aim. State age of boy. 
Write for Catulog. W.P.Tomlinson,M.A.,Box 18,Swarthmore,Pa. 












ERKIOMEN isthe 
OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. Al! 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Kates. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address 
Oscar S$. Kriebel, D. D. Principal Box 


BORD Oo 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, viens attention. Boys taught 
how to study. R. 0. T. C. year. Special Summer 
asin. Catalogue. Col. T. D. Laxpon, Principal, 
Drawer C-28, BO {DENTOWN, N. J 
PRINCETON PRErsnatony bg 
J. B. Fine, Head 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Excellent equipment. Special attention to 
athletics and moi welfare. 53rd year. 
For catalog address Box G. Princeton, | 


INGSLEY zévs 


Coliege Preperatory tory and Junior Schools i! pepithtal open 








For CATALOG addre ss—The Dean. John 8. Hebberd, a m., Head Mester, Newton, Mass. 











MOSES BROWN School 


A century-old school of distinctive character, situated 
in the most beautiful residential section of Providence. 
Strictly college preparatory. Thoroughness in scholar- 
ship is required. Separate Upper and Lower Schools. 
25-acre campus. Large library. Gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool, Baseball, footbell, soccer, tennis, track. 
Liberally endowed. Under the supervision of the Society 
of Friends. Catalog. 


L. Ralston Thomas, Prin., Providence, R. I. 





ALLEN-CHALMERS | 


A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 

Boston. Graduates in leading colleges. Upper and 

tg 3 Schools. All athletics. Tuomas CHALMERS, 
, 425 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HA HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
h Insti of T ft and other scientific schools, 


Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


-MITCHELL SCHOOL 


For boys. Modern methods. Superb equipment 
Campbell Hail for Juniors 
A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Box R, Billerica, Massachusetts 


MONSON ACADEMY 


Send for booklet telling about the Monson 
Pledge for college entrance requirements. 
BERTRAM A. aaa. Headmaster, 
Monson, Mass. 


canton ME bberd AcE, 


A College Preparatory Country Boarding paove 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 























MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 





GETTYSBURG ACADEMY — 


A school for 110 boys. College preparatory. Modern, 
homelike. Beautiful location near mountains. All ath- 
letics and sports. New swimming pool. Junior dormi- 
tory. $475 to $575. 7" | year. Catalog. Address 


Ge G, Pa. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


Founded 
1868 
A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
a —* yas es Fd Outdoor Sports, aqeeess 
E. Coe, C, Factoryville, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 











A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open hill country, 11 Miles North of aaa 
Consices se vat) i Senior i F Junie Schools. 

R. HYDE (Yale). H stn it Hill, Pa. 





NAZARE TH. HALL 


School Ly 4 — -to-date ~agte Adeinfetration 
Collewe Prewpratory 


Ly aes A ie oe School. 
ter, A. 0. Thasler, 8. 0., Headmaster. 


The SWAVEL 


Box 90. ‘Mazareth, Pa. 
One hour from Washi h Vv — 


. 
which boys ES and ~~» approve. Sound scholarship. 
Character building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 
Catalog. Box 57-R, MANASSAS, VA. 

















Electrical ; tion a and r limited “time. 
d d course in Theoretical as 2 Practical “Eleo- 





country, easily accessible from New York 
to stud, Distinctive A life. All 
soy aor catalog address Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 


~ WENONAH \H MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
wonciip pate instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 
View 

MAJOR C. c. Mt LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


FREEHOLD *x: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school with 
the personal touch. Write for Catalog. Add 














‘Majer Chas. M. Duncan, Box 518, Freehold, N. J. 





For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK < MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








trical E . . including 
ngineering 


the close- 

ly related 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Complete course 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. School 
established 1893. Send for catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
505 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 














New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


_ScHocLs FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


An endowed 

school for boys 
Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. Boys from 30 states. Gradu- 
ates now in 26 colleges. 60-acre campus. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Athletics for every 
boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
6lst year. Booklets. Address 

OGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 

Hightstown, New Jersey 





SOUTHERN STATES 











STAUNTON 


ee 
Military Academy 
\ Boys 10 to 20 years old prepared 
Jor the Universities, Govern- 
\ ment Academies or Business. 







1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 


¥ training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage, Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
‘ Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 

struction by our tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-five years old. Complete plant. full 
equipment, absoiutely eepeeet. Illustrated catalog. 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. _ 4 Box R, Staunton, Va. 








RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


Where boys’ ambitions and 
aims are known and devel- 
oped by helpful instructors. 
A branch of the Randolph- 
Macon System. Prepares for 
College or Scientific Schools. 
Over $200,000 equipment. 
Fine new gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, outdoor sports. 
Terms $500. 35th year. For 
catalog address Charles L. 
Melton, A. M., Principal, 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 























An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 


LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box S Blairstown, N. J. 


PENNINGTON 


The Pennington atmosphere makes for ideal 
cultural, mental and social development. Excep- 
tional record in preparing for college and life. An 
instructor for every 10 boys. Congenial surround- 
ings—social and literary organizations, library. 
All athletics—gym, 60 foot swimming pool, 
track. Plant entirely modernized. Separate Junior 
School—home care. Midway between New York 
and Philadelphia, 8 miles from Princeton, in his- 
toric Jersey foot-hills. Moderate rates—no extras. 
Write for catalog. Francis Harvey Green, A. M., 
Litt. D., Headmaster, Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 





























‘ae HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 





Junior School SpGivideateed inotruc- r ale 
: Senior School Thorough and Success- unior 
oe college Be sco aa School 
Harvard SUMMER SESSION for Boys 
Ezcellent resident accommodations. ]|10 to %6 





ale 
Address: JOHN G. HUN, 101 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 


RUTGERS *"scuoot 

* SCHOOL * 
On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys to 
succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in pleasant dormitory life. All athletics. Catalog. 
William P. Kelly, _Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 











SOUTHERN STATES a 


NIOR Military Academy 





Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th _ grade. 
Modified military system. 83 miles east of Nash- 
ville. 1200 feet elevation. Cadets enrolled for 
summer, school term, or twelve-month period. 


/ Moderate rates. Facilities for a pleasant, health- 
ful, economical vacation. Catalog : 
Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys in the mountains, Mili- 
tary training. High academic standards, modern equip- 
ment. Experienced faculty. Gymnasium, athletic fields, 
track, tennis, swimming, golf, Catalog. Box R, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining influence. 

ace 000 plant 4% by U. S. Gov't. All athletics, golf, swim- 
ning pool. R. T. C. College preparation; business course; 

Fined charges $665. Catalog. 

Box 404, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


MILITARY | 
ACADEMY 


ie inior school. 


SE WANE 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals. 8000 acres of exploring and camping 
country. All athletics. Catalog. Box K, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
the Highlands of East Tennessee 


In 
One of America’s best schools. Fifty-second year. Satisfied patrons 
= more than forty states. Thorough work. Permanent faculty of 





STUY. ESANT 
Ss 


SCHOOL FOR BOY 


Thorough Preparation for Yale, 
Harvard and other Colleges 


Small Classes. Individual Instruction. 


Week end Camp on Shenandoah 
River. Bass and Trout Fishing. Fox 
Hunting. Horseback Riding. 

90 Acres in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 

50 miles west of Washington. 

Write for illustrated Catalog 
EDWIN'B. KING (M.A. YALE) WARRENTON, VA. 


FORK UNION kcavemy 
Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 


pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 


Home Life. 





tian masters. $290,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, ——— etc. Complete equipment 
for all sports Aide ~ ont inspected by War 
Dept. R. 0. T. C. h year. Catalog. Address 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, ‘President, Fork Union, Va. 


_FISHBU sexo TARY. 


to ioma to all colleges. Suse Sear gen 5 fecuby By 
& 0 ang a Prgot equipment. Cc. up 
- M. . Ht. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro. Va. 


B! MILITARY ACADEMY 

College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 

Best Home i mapness. agers Posorest & Eeploment. All Sports. 
the Boy Lives, 

COLONEL é. 5. LIGON, ‘PRESIDENT, Box n ‘inchetone, Va. 




















RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Military department. Athletic 
grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. Terms 
$150. For literature and further information, address 


Box R, Bedford, Va. _— 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


helps, 


BINGHAI 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
132 years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
plan. Thorough training. Experienced teachers. Small 
classes. National patronage. k. O . T. C. Unit. _ Box BR. R. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


An accredited school Eighty years of successfully preparing boys 
ness. Classical, scientific and commercial courses. 
A Small classes—personal attention. Only boys of 
highest character accepted. Address 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


One o e "s distinguishe 

Country 3. mountains, lake 

in South; ¢ =. RG any eo. 
ol. Sandy 


ulitary schools. 
largest gym 
Address 
R, Gainesville, Georgia 








~ SEND US THE BOY—AND ‘WE WILL 
RETURN YOU THE MAN 
Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesome 
atmosphere. Graduates accredited at Eastern colleges. 
Special Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-14. ocated on beach. 


Open-air “a poy on-sectarian. bg ay? ‘round, Write 
for catal« t Military Academy, R Gulfport, Miss. 


GREENBRIER"sénvet* 


SCHOOL 
Prepares for college and business life. Limited to 300 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 buildings. Catalog. Address Col 
H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 21, Lewisburg, 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Lays right foundation. Thorough academic instruc- 
tion. Strong on fundamentals. Military trainin, 
for discipline, initiative, erect carriage—a soun 
mind in a sound body 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 





Hargrave Military Academy 

Formerly Chatham Training School. Essentials of edu- 

cation without frills. College prejaration and com- 

mercial courses. 50,000. Not conducted for profit 

Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog. 

A. H. Camden, A.B., President, Box R, Chatham, Va. 
WESTERN STATES 


lA " 42nd YEAR 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


A working, progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership. Essentially college 
preparatory, but fits for business life. A military 
system that produces healthy, active bodies and 
erect, manly carriage. Our ideal: The scholarly 
gentleman with sound moral character and right 
principles. Long, enviable record. Finest social 
and recreational activities. Summer Camp, 
July—August. Member Ass’n Military Colleges 
and Schools of U. S. For catalog address Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 263. 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO 


OHI Military 


“Jnstitute 
92nd year. High beautiful location. 


Lower school for 
Box’ er boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
ox 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


|IKEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, mili- 
tary and general activities. Est. 1844. High 
school and junior college. Send for catalog. 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


WENTWORTH 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Lexington, Mo. 
43 miles from Kansas Ci 


af Oldest Military School west of Mississippi Rives. 

































ment Supervision. A Large 
gymnasium. 50 seves. “Swimming pool. “Catalog. 


Col. S. Sellers, Supt., Box R, Lexington, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy ee 


ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. For catalog address Cot. E. ¥. Burton, Pres. 


__ Missouri, Mexico, Box 124. aa 
MILITARY 


ULVER. ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog. The Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


3 Ina 
Clean Mind 


Sound Body 
Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. 


Military. Rev. C._H. 
Young. S. T. D., Rector. For talog address The 
Business Office, Howe, Indiana. 


PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


47th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal 
and esteamental music. Rate §700. Catalo 
Milo B. Price, Ph.D.. Principal, , Box 397-C, Owatonna, Mina. 


Sbattuck School 


College preparatory. Military training. All athletics—8 
emma Course. 68th 














coaches. 16 buildings, 240 acres. a 
year. Summer School, Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, 
Headmaster, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN wax 322, 











of the United States. 


70 mi, from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
| School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
| and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R. P. 








orperiens*t, | teachers. For catalog address 
jonel C Endsley, Super Box 182, S . Tenn. 


~ For school and camp information address the 


| David Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





WESTERN STATES 





LLINOIS “uy 
SCHOOL 

College preparatory with military training for dis- 

cipline. PEmall classes, individual attention. Five 

weeks’ trip to Europe. Special courses for young be 





Athletics. Rate — $600. . Catalog. Box 13, Aledo, 
MORGAN PARK “xvany 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country surroundings. 
Summer Camp. 53rd year. Catalog. Col. H. 
Abells, _Supt., Box 1826, Morgan Park, Chicago, Mm 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED.” 

Character building on Principle. On Lake— 
hour north of Chicago. Semi-Military. ‘Ath- 
letics. letics. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest. 1. i. 


NARGA Military Schoo! School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A _ select school im the country. The 
many advantages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogue. 
Address: DAKOT . Dakota, I!Minois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out-door life with horse 
for “6 =. Limited. mer ~ 3 
er 



















Address 
nm Office, 70 E. 45th St.. New York. 





° 





EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


answers the problem of training 
the boy. Instructors have had ex- 


perience with hundreds of boys. 
‘The boy who puts himself in har- 


mony with the system they have 
developed will be in the way of 
gaining a sound body, an alert 
and self-reliant mind, and the soul 
ofa Man. Summer Tutoring School. 
Catalog. Address Box 16-E, 

Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught ‘‘how to study."” 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
Also business courses. 
APPLY EaRLyY. 


Pa 
RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL "ss 


Six year college preparatory course. enrollment ae 

limited to 20 boys per class. Personal instruction, 

Christian home atmosphere. Modified military system. 

Strict ryeulemente for a . Address the Warden, 
College Sch acine, Wisconsi 


LAKE FORE 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On | ake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, tll. 

















SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 








° ete . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.0.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt. Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


i Sustuer Be in 
los School National Forest— 
lamos Ranch Scenic grandeur— 


Historic interest. Saddle horse for every boy. Most health- 
ful climate—perfect table—thorough scholarship under en- 
thusiastic, competent masters. Address, A. J. Connell, Dir., 
Los Alamos Ranch School, Box R, Otowi, New Mexico. 











PACIFIC COAST STATES -_ 


PAGE 
Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by it- 
self as a military school for 
little boys. Sound training in 
the common branches comes 
first. The — is adapted to 
young boy ne Parents ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in 
America. Write for the catalog. 

The Page Cadets of Catalina, 
a volume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 
Headmaster, 121! Cochran Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 

















CALIFORNIA sornje'2ys 


Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All 
athletics. Christian influences. Small_ classes. 

Mr. Cc. M. Wood, Supt., Supt., R. D., Box R, Pasadena, Cal. 


Palo Alto 10 Military Academy 
A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 
a term and camp. 


R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The coming West Point of the West’’ 

Univ. of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 

influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer 

Session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. 

A. Davis, & Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS— San Rafecl, California 


A non-mili 
climate of Marin me Conny. Supervised outdoor sports, bik: 
‘or 5 
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SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 


amrrstts em enti 


E 
OF FINANCE & BUSINESS 
Full College Degree in 2 Years 


Rider offers more in major subjects of Business Ad- 
ministration than other U niversities — 4 years. 


i ee See ee, 


Froqer calves environment. Enter any time. ALSO 


















* POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES 
Qualify to earn $3,000 to $15,000 annually. For catalog write 
Di » Rider Colleg 











Universtiy -grade Business Administra- 
tion and Executive rene 

(2 yre.), contain as many hours of 

as usus! — 4 ae of 

Course prepares for 

For young wennse: 


Exec: ati 4 
ecitiv 7 eee ose aLbG. 


Bryant q 3 Stratton Business College 
70th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare ~ the ition Rober 
up. Add ia principal for catalog Bones fans 

ness College, BOX eh Ss. a Ave., Sho tit. 


Superior Stenographic 
retarial, Accounting hs 
ee! Leet Unusual paying 
or graduates. 
roa Write fo for Free Book of Pacte, 


Sa Dept. R. B., oe micoigan o_o 











y This is the title of a one hy eww that will interest, inspire and instruct 





| young people i 


as a career. 


It also tells something 


| about the specialized pect a in the Business Administration, Secretarial 


and other departments of Burdett College. Burdett College offers one- and 
i ee courses that fit young men and women for positions of the better’ 
i grade. Send for this free booklet to I. L. Lindabury, V.-Pres. 


BURDETT COLLEGE. sosron 


Founded 1879 





18 Boylston Street 





PROFESSIONAL SCHCOLS 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparation for —- noblest profession 
in one of the untry’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli- 
fies our exceptional equipment and instruc- 
tion, insuring broadest possible experience. 
30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal 
allowance while learning. Vacations. One year 
high school required, Ages 18-35. For booklet 
address Miss Mildred Constantine, Director 
of Nurses. 210th Street and Jerome Ave., N. Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 700 
bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory All ap- 
plicants must be graduates of accredited High 
Schools. Enrollments now being made. Address 
Director of Nursing, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 














. “ 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Established in 188¢@ 

Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18. 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
The number and variety of cases admitted to Cook County 
Hospital affords the student the widest possible practical 
experience ; an able teaching staff assures thorough instruc- 
tion in nursing and the sciences fundamental to nursing. 
Special graduate work offered to graduate nurses and 

dietitians. For further information write: 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. R, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 
Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery. 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ home; nine hours per day; compensation fro 


start. Addres: 
Superintendent. Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Children’s Hospital School of Nursing 


Widely Recognized Institution in Famous Educational 
Center. For Preparatory School Graduates. Advanced 
Credit for College Graduates. Address 

MISS #. = WAKEFIELD, R.N., Director 
303 L Boston, Mass. 

















talog add: James 
Headmaster, Box BA, San Ratasi, Califor 


WEST COAS ACADEMY 


(Primary and Grammar Grades only). A more 
homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Ad- 
dress: Box 907-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 





+ MILITARY 








Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital & Maternity 


course in general nursing with special training 
+y aursing of children. instructions, ideal home. 
Apply for September class now. 





Homeopathic Hospital and Maternity, Yonkers, N. Y. 


SECRETARIAL Sc - SCHOOLS _ 


" KATHARDE GIBBS ScHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 








One-year course includes 
BOSTON technical, economic and 
90 Marlboro Street broad business training, 
preparing for superior 

tions. 

NEW YORK wen 

Two-year course including 
247 Park Avenue six college subjects for 
ey — not ey col- 
ege, but wishing a cul- 
PROVIDENCE tural as well as business 

1SS Angell Street education. 
Seven months’ course— 
Residence School in executive training for 
Boston college women and women 


with business experience. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Prepares for Private Secretarial and 
Business Management positions. 


PLACES GRAQUATES. 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


Gfrited States 














Secretarial wochoot 
527 Fifth Avenue, 
Seeretarial & Business an “Ask bie Catalog R. 
___teving Edg: dgar Chase. >i rderbilt Lh 





OLD COLONY § SCHOOL 


aining for Young Women 
One-year course. ® Meddens an day students. Principals, 


Florence B. LaM A. M v. ; 
315-317 Beacon Street, - Margaret Fowler 





~ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
The Chicago Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing 


State Accredited, year course, offers unusual advantages to 

young women betw ey ages of “Gightesn and thirty-five basiag four 
ears of Wat omen. Free Tie, tition. maintenance, monthly 

Booklet hg ~~ Memorial 








Ellis Avenue. ago, » 2812 
wore OF F_NURSING—— 
Registered by State af Illinois. New, modern, 
otras 4 ce ome, Maakemance and pomtbly Pacts. 
wasminaTon weet ie wosprr 
Dept. R. B. 2449 Washington Bivd., » 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
oer Art and os 
h Season of Six W. 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER “COURSE 
IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY D. 
ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TRE CHNIOUE 
Begins . July 1 

Next regular Term starts An 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in sP9 ration 

with COLUMBIA UNIVERSIT 
Catalogue and information, dramatic courses. 


Room 177-E CARNEGIE HALL, New York 








a NEB WAYBURN 







Creator of “ee Charles: 

—who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn ‘Miller, 

Ann Pe me ag Gilda Gray and hundreds of other 

internationally famous stars has c complete courses in 
Y Type of Dancing 

for Stage and Social Affairs 

Frivate Lessons or Classes for Adults or Children, 


Coginners Advanced Pupils and Professionals. 
S Advanced Instruction for Teachers. 
a 





Ned Waybura 


who staged 
“Palm Beach 










Nights,'’ the 
best editions of 
“The Follies’’ 





The Red Book Magazine 








GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
New York City 
Classes in drawing, 
advertising art an 
Pornt PLEASANT, N. J. 
Classes in Landscape and figure painting and 
design. 
BRITTANY 
Summer painting classes under Sigurd Skou. 
Catalogue on request 
Room 7012 Grand Central Terminal N. Y. 


illustration, 
esign. 


painting, 
‘costume 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHIGAGO 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 28TH 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 27TH 
DRAWING = PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gaitery. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Summer School, June 28-A ‘all Term begins September 20,1926. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Desi 2. For illustrated cat- 
address Charlotte R. Partridg 
Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson St., er Wis. 











and over 500 
other Successful 
Revues, 


pervise and 
NED 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y- 

t Columbus Circle, New York. Open all vear 

hy eaeee Sundays. 
hone Columbus 3500 


F aa 
Starts Sa aes 
| Course July Sin to sist. ist. 






ville Productions, 
College and So 





sins 





The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON— 
ROBERT MILTON 


SCHOOL of the THEATER and DANCE 


128-130 East 581TH STREET, New York City 
Phone Plaza 4524-4525 
THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


CHALIF suse acena || 


is H. Senoct 6 ot Principa' 
“Highest Stendace> ea Artistic Merit." 
Summer Normal hool June and July. Catalog. 
163-165 WEST s7TH ST., new YORK CITY. 


STAGE E DANCING Splendid c hanc e for 
amateurs at ‘Thomas School 
Largest school of its kind anywhere in world 
Courses $25-$1000 _ Teachers course 4 routines $50 
Ballet Tango _ and Wing Charleston Waltz C log Soft Shoe 

cial Courses, $2 each, 3 for 


HARVEY THOMAS. 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 




















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 
Master Summer School. June 28-Aug. 7. All branches 
of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommodations. 
Free catalog. Address John J. Hattstaedt, President. 
554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 

“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
A training school for piano teachers 
A comprehensive one-year course which prepares qualified students for 
teaching positions. The required academic courses are given for the 
College by Washington University Catalog. 4523 Olive. St. Louis, Mo, 


OLUM BIA 2% sine rer, toew 
SGHOOL OF” 4" dgpariments. June 36.July 


Book fre 


USIC wees 


BUSH CONSERVATORY— CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 


teaching MUSIC, Dramatic Art, Expression, Opera, Languages 
cial courses for teachers and so- 


” 













Da 125 instructoi 8 
lolsts leading to FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormi- 
tories. Enrol! NOW 

R. B. Schwenker, 830 ' Werth Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at anytime. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For coumseuee address 
Dept. 9, 5035 W Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Mich. 





LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


poco specia) Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 
School, Music, Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano 
Norma] Methods Course. All Departments open year 
round. Write for Summer Catalogue. Addre 

Jno. L. Gruber, Mogr., 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

















Re COMMERCIAL 


ART SCHOOL 


“The Oldest Professional Art School in America’’ 
_ pent. 788 mT SS ichigns Bin Geo, 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 

Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


New York - Pari FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 








Send for SU MMER CIRCULARS Grseribing. extraor- 
dinary opportunities. Professional subjects in : 

travel and study in | France. 
Sec., 3 


ew York, 
Address 


2239 . New York, 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design: direction 
Emil Alvin Hartman, 4 FE. 53rd St., N.Y. C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


The Maryland Institute — 


1825-1926 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy, Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, Mechanical Drawing, etc. Catalog on request. 


VACATION IN WASHINGTON 


COMMERCIAL ART 
Illustration, Int. Dec., Costume and Millinery Design. You 
can learn it. Spl. summer courses. Catalog. Dormitories. 
Levenereet ACADEMY, 43rd Year, 
517 Rhode Island Ave., West 


IT COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND 
COLUMBI SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited, Thorough professional training. Public Speakers, 














Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
Coaches, Recreational Workers, Teachers of Physical Education. 
Special Saturday Classes in moders 5 ame and Poetry, Summer 


East Pearson Street, Chicago, im. 


School opens June 22nd. 


earhomsattd 


EST. 1867 
Noted Faculty in ali branches. 
Bertha Baur, Directo: 
For catalogue R. T. Howard, Registrar. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





‘onserb 


OF MUSIC, INC. 


— Session. Dormitori 





(Accredited) Training 

The Schuster Martin fort Stage, Fingform and 

School of the Brama sper sl courses, “ex. 

cellent ——— Summer School, Ladington. Mich. 
HELEN SCHUSTER MARTIN, Directre 

The Little ate Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damroscn, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. De- 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term om. 23rd. Send for catalogue. 

5 Dewitt | Park, Ithaca, N. Y 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 


of Expression and Dramatic Art 
tomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage M Meshapios, Si! Con- 
struction and Directing, etc. year course. ya classes. 
| with Stuart Walker’ ’ companie s and ~~3 People’ 3 


Theatre, Inc. Cata’ 
Room iis Carnegie Hall, New York. 





























SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE ~* 


Threshold Players 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLIss RACHEL CROTHERS 






Students play six times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Summer term opens June 29th. 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 


Iheatre 


OPERA, MUSIC, STAGE ANCING 
Fine Arts sed Phi Photoplay. 
se 
gon in life. Alpiene Art Art 

‘o. affor while 

Pupils~ Laurette Tay foe, or. Mary ry Pickford, 
a 4 Raerte lierman, J. Arn 
an 














kev 


5 THE 


DRAMA, 
Singing 


personalit: and 


Sir John ‘Martin- 
J.J. ‘Shubert 


Marguerite ( fark = 
Rose Coghlan 








Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art Teachers’ Lyceum. 


Dramatic and Per- 
sonal] Culture courses. Advanced courses in English 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst Ott. 2 and 3 year courses 
Summer Courses begin June 7th end = 4th. Fall 
Term opens September 23rd. 

= Y. 


115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 
of | of ELOCUTION 
The National School and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered Schoo! of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER. 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., ___BOSTON, MASS. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


FROEBEL. LEAGUE 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCH@L 
Pra 


sae 4 ane ctice Kindergartens 
_ B. B. LANGZETTEL, 
erry fest 7ist Street, New York 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Affiliated with 


New York Ui 
University Credit. Students enrolled for September and February. 
Exceptional nee facilities. 
MIS: ARRIETA MELISSA MILLS, Pring 

66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Kindergarten 
NATIONAL Kindsrearten COLLEGE 
Courses preparing young women to become kinder- 
garten and Elementary teachers. Advanced courses 
for teachers. Cultural atmosphere, splendid schooi 
spirit in student body of 500. Constant demand for 
graduates. Beautiful new dormitory and college build- 
ings, located in most desirable residential section of 
Evanston, 3%-acre campus, two blocks from Lake 
Michigan, Summer session June 21st. Fall term Sep- 
tember 15th. For catalog address Edna Dean Baker 






































Pres., Box 92, 2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, III. 
ati ae UNIVERSITIES _ ae 
ALPARAISO ~ Sith year Arts and Sci- 
ences, Education, Law, 
UN IVERSIT Commerce, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Music, Pre- 
“BETTER THAN EVER” medical, Summer quar- 
ter begins June lH. For Bulletin address office of the 


President, Dept. D, - Valparaiso U niversity, Valparaiso, Ind. 





TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Summer School in the “‘Sesqui’”’ City. 
Courses in College of Arts and Science, Teach- 
ers College, School of Commerce, or School of 
Music—with added educational advantages of 
the Pesaut. Centennial Exposition. Dormitories 
ready for N. E. A. Convention June 26. Send in 
catalog of courses desired, addressing Dept. E 













For school and camp information ation address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St. New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


_PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Be A Dental Laboratory Experi! 
Earn $50 to $100 a Week. 


Unusual fern, right now to tndune sere 


for pest bby hour, Be a 
up ap r, mr 
= ae S week. train our, $20 = day. 










or ‘Boston 





ture Winding or Auto feet. 
in 3 mo, Elect. Eng.B.S. 


Ps Os yor, we.*3. to BIG 


3 yra., Com Biect. ng 1 oe 
Est. 1905 Big Book Free — helps zoe 
pian your life. Wr.te today 


SCHOM. INEERING +: : 8.8. ou.6 wd Marshal! Street 
Lof ENGINEE ~ Uissonaie 








ey 
ee 
a 
3 

| 

: 

8 


o 

< 

=} 
5 
bad 
3° 
Ic 
a 


lion rhool insure you the 
most practical instruction. Mechanics earn $50 
a week. Flyers up to $500. 


Send Name =e a 


E 
H 
F 


s 


lanes 
full oot A “Y cavioment aualy aod ued alse 
and for young men. 








Learn Watchwork, Jewolerywork 


trade commanding ogous 


hay BE slay and em ae Dept. i 
Bradley 


Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest cata! 


You CanManage a Tealtean. 


FORTUNES are being made im Tea Rooms and Motor 
Inns everywhere. You can open one in your own 
home—city, town, country or resort, and make hand- 
some profits, or manage one alread: Big 
salaries paid trained m: rs; shortage acute 
b you entire ees in a few weeks at cost of 

but few cents a 

rite oe 4 Free Book **‘Pouring Tea for 
Browit,” eas de 











ly going. 


tails. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Dept. H-164 Washington, D. C. 















just naturally love to do,and 
it pays well. Home-like accommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 


"Memphis, Tenn. 


The Sargent School ects 


Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 

Graduates eligible to teach Dyers inv, 3 Rormat C Course in- 

educational. Athietic Fiel Gannon. Dormitories. y -t~ 

eat demand. Fall term open Sept. 23 


la gt 
215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL — 


of Physical Education for women. 36th year. 

regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 

and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive sum- 

mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ACCREDITED 
CO-EDUC. ATION: AL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 2 yr. diploma, 3 and 4 


yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. High School graduates ad- 
mitted. Special students accepted. Free placement 
bureau, dormitory. Sum. Term begins June 21 (6 wks.) 
Chicago, Ilinois—1019 Diversey Parkway, Dept. R. B. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL Accrodited re 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 2 noe sree 


; courses prepar- 
ing girls with High School diploma to become teachers 
ofall phases of Physical Education. Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box 23, _ 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


n America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe- 
rience unnecessary. We put 
youintouch with positions. Big 
pay, fascinating work. quick 
advancement. rite forF REE 
Boox** YourBig Opportunity.”’ 































Step into a 
Big-Pay 

HOTEL stn 
JOB! Hal 


, 


| een WASHINGTON 

















Lewis: nOTeL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 

Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 

lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write for free book. 

IMinois College of Photography, Box 656, Effingham, Ill. 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We quality you quickly for splendid paying 
tions or for a business of your own. 
otion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
. News- Photogray ‘ography. Motion Picture or | 
Professional View CAMERA FREE. | 





Ilustrated Booklet explains a tones Fi opportunities in this fas- 
cinating profession. Send f 0 
new YORK mererurs OF PHOTOGRAPHY | 
33rd Street, NEW vous ciry | 


Deot. 


LEARN waseees, DENTISTRY | 


$35 to Sips a Swen, Taught by actual i pepetion—dey or night. 
o 


Three mont um pborate orie: revious 7 
equired. Established 30 a For 36 pss catalog, write Dept. 8. | 
Ee ENTAL NSTITUTE 


BUFFALO BROOKLYN 


BOD 
N YORK PHILADELPHIA 
501 Washington St. 85 Court St. 


Ew 
136 W. 52nd St. 1305 N. Broad St. 


OPTOMETRY | 


c . Our school chartered by th 
New York, prepares students thoroughiy and 
Graduates meet requirements for practice in all states. 
full information 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
58 N. Washington St. Rochester, 


is a , well. paying, dignified profes- 
sional practice that is not over- 
University of the State of 
comprehensively. 
Write for 


N. Y. 
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ng A 


Dept. 1208 "Teo w. Garteon Grn ouieage, oa 
Electrical Book and Railroad Pare 





Dear H. 
otter’ Talthout, ‘obiesting me. 

















In this wonder oy of California you can get a more 
intensive practica tpinins in electricity than in any 
university, Hydro-electric developments on every 
side with BIG PAY jobs open. National 6,000 graduates 

ing good. Courses endorsed by leading executives and 
educators 2 tHe electrical industry ranches Electricity 


uded. Training averages 3 tc F 
x- 


moi onths No Scholar- 
Radio Denstrye- 








e limit 
ONAL ships ood for ifetime. $1,000,000 
ELECTRICAL ed pau 
,Scnoi.f 
~ es 
eopesgee-ape* 
Rat 
nd 
Free Catalog. 


yan 
NATIONAL 
Dept. 636, 4004 S. ones 
_les ae Angeles, California 


















The New} York Electrical School 


a 
Me complete & train’ see, You e knack 
“HOW'' and the t ae be re aY 2 usiness 
hods used in the Worl pe Electpical Reuviey, This school 
is the pioneer of the Ny ethod. Wh yee 
this Course ay oa 4 ny qualified to 
ALL branches of Electrical industr: Equipment enegualted 
and up-to-the-minute. No prepara’ tion ied. You can start 
day of any week throughout the whole year. 





37 W. 17th Street New York City 











Professional Schools 


of national reputation adver- 
tise in The Red Book Maga- 
zine. In the school section 
you will find announcements 
of the country’s best. If you 
need help in choosing a 
school to train you for your 
life’s work, we will gladly | 
put our intimate knowledge 
at your disposal. Most of | 
these schools accept pupils at 
several times during the year 
and others you may enter 
any day. Please tell us your 
exact age, education and lo- 
cation of school wished. En- 
close stamped return enve- 
lope, and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE |§ | 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City | 





























Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 
Drafting 


| pe er Opportunities 
for self- oppertuanasey as. 

DAY and EVENING CLASSES 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. B.S. 
While Short courses. 


ae an “Bhoe Hook,’ Pmnalled free. 


18 Eat aetn st. Chicago Technical College 


School MINES 


234 year. 


age conspes tn } Mi ning. - MetaRarajent, and G. 
coring ind General Science. Strong fa: nqusty MExcel- 
lest eq Los, dividual attention ‘siren. 
jects ofeved. and coal my red prepar- 
Fiel i work thro’ school year and no summer atte —q 
req . Deli Pe 1 and healthful climate. 
commenery rates, yy on Ye a, low. Write ‘for 
catalog cistran, » New Mexico 








| Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examigations. Hi 
school diploma not required. Compact courses of essen- 
tials only. Expenses low. Degrees granted on, completion 
of course. For catalog address, Box R-66, Angola, ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTIN 
ang great coperagieee. Oldest, ty Be 





| — by Telegrasb a Railw: ray , Radio, and Government joticiala 
‘s institore oam Street, Valparaiso, ind. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-644 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book 
——— hy 3 LY and Cure ie tell oe I 


ommeting 2 N. 
10762 fore2 Bopue. ‘biden 1147 N. Ul, St., yindianapolise 














— Schools continued on Page 138 
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. R. MONROE, President 
onroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey 


At the right— 

J. L. ALDRICH, 
District Manager, Fargo, N . Di 
Monroe be ay Machine 

-» Inc. 

















“One of Our Most 
Consistent Producers” 
“T have been interested in learn- 


ing that Mr, J. L. Aldrich, man- 
ager of our ‘argo District, has 
been a student of your Business 
Management Course. 

“Mr. Aldrich joined our sales 
organization two years ago, and 
has increased steadily the volume 
of his sales. His work is of a 
very high order, and he is one of 
our most consistent producers." 
(Signed) J. R. MONROE, Pres. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
nc., Orange, New Jersey. 


Increases Income— 
Wins Big Opportunity 
“When I enrolled for LaSalle 

training in Business Manayement, 
I was an order clerk. I had never 
sold anything, After completing 
about three-quarters of the train- 
ing, I stepped out from my sala- 
ried office job to a commission 
proposition selling Monroe Cal- 
culating Machines. 

“ At the end of eighteen months, 
my income was 153% per cent 
greater than during any six 
months before I enrolled with 
LaSalle. Better yet, on April Ist 
of this year I was appointed Mon- 
roe District Manager for North 
Dakota. I am counting on a real 
success in this new opportunity 


(Signed) J. L. ALDRICH. 





The Red Book Magazine 


Learns “Management” 
ncreases Income 15334% 





clerk. He had never sold goods; he had never 

® held a managerial Position. Today he signs 
himself ‘‘District Manager.’’ His territory is all of 
North Dakota, and the firm he represents is the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 

What this advancement means to Mr. Aldrich— 
aside from an increase of 15334 % in income—may 
be grasped from the fact that the Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Company, Inc., operates the largest 
factory in the world engaged exclusively in the 
production of calculating machines (at Orange, 
N. J,);. maintains offices in all the principal cities 
of the United States and Canada: sells its product 
in every corner of the globe. 

Unusually careful in the selection of managerial 
timber, J. R. Monroe, president of this great in- 
stitution, chose Mr. Aldrich for this post solely 
on the basis of actual results. 

Mr. Aldrich, in turn, does not hesitate to attrib- 
ute his advancement in large measure to LaSalle 
training in Business Management. LaSalle, he 
says, gave him the confidence to cut loose and start 
selling on commission. He és one of twenty Monroe 
men who are winning advancement thru LaSalle. 
Read his letter—and that of his employer—quoted 
in the column at the left. 


What Will Your Income Be 
One Year from Today? 


Are you content to peg away at tasks far below 


J. ALDRICH, Fargo, N. Dak., was an order 







_A Section of the Pipe f 
Machine 
Co., = Orange, N. J. 





Order Clerk Becomes District Manager 
—Gives Credit to LaSalle Training 


yous possibilities—simply for lack of training in 
usiness Management ?— Especially when it can 
be so readily acquired in your spare time at home, 
without loss of an hour from work ora dollarof pay? 

LaSalle training in Business Management covers 
every phase of executive responsibility—is built 
on the successful practice of the most outstanding 
business houses in America. Better yet, every 
principle and method is backed by solid, “brass- 
tacks” practice. You learn exactly how the ablest 
managers direct their businesses. You prove 
your mastery by solving the very problems which 
they face in day-to-day experience. 

Send for Free Book— 
“The Making of a Modern Executive” 

The particulars of LaSalle training and service 
in Business Management are fully outlined in a 
64-page book, ‘‘The Modern Executive and His 
Training.”’ Whether or not you follow the path 
of management, you should not fail to read this 
book—if only to vision for a moment the require- 
ments for high executive responsibility, and the 
unusual rewards in income and position for the men 
who make good. 

The coupon brings this book to you free, to- 
gether with a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One’’—the story which has set thousands of men 
on the road to swift advancement. 

“Tomorrow” means “next month”—“a year from 
now”—NEVER! The time to decide for progress 
is this very moment—and the time to act is NOW! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST BUSINESS TR “Ss 


5 Ge in Oi ee a ee Tee Tee | 
Dept. 566-AR 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


ING INSTITUTION 


ALLE! — — — — — — — 


Chicago 
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Opportunities in Management—If you are especially in- 
terested in learning of the opportunities in pomp Man- 
agement. check below and we will send you a copy of “The 
Modern Executive and His Training,” also copy of “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation, 


(] Business Management: 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success 

in every important field of business. 

If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 

O Higher Accountancy: O Law: Training for Bar; 
Leading to position as Aud- LL.B. Degree. 


itor, Comptroller, Certified 
Public Accountant, Cost Ac- © Modern Business Corre- 


countant, ete. Training for position as 




















O Modern Salesmanship: —_—— or Collection Corre- 
Leadin to position as Sales ag » Gales Frometion Jreining for Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental ' 
xecutive, Salesman, Sales t ) 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Pro- ager, scretary, etc. Se Pane. | 
muctiqn Menensr, = agp O Banking and Fi : 
turer’s Agent, icitor, an | 
all positions inretail, whole- L see wee pacgmenship and : 
sale, or specialty selling. roduction Methods : 
O Personnel and Employ- Dn nnn enneneennnenesneneeenencesnenapreennnseneennanaenece j 
oO Zratiic Manggemens — ment Management. : 
oreign an omestic: 
Training for position as iG Reieey Station Manage- ree 
Railroad or Industrial Traf- meee. Address sycisvesnpeipipendacmitindeiinadaiatageiiti 
fic Manager, Rate Expert, O Commercial Law. eee eee 
Freight licitor, ‘oe. O Expert Bookkeeping. mail 
O Industrial Manag 5 Susie os me bh coupon Present Position — 
Training for position in be P 
Works Management, Pro- O Effective Speaking. now 
duction Control, Industrial O C. P. A. Coaching for Ad- 
Engineering, etc. vanced Accountants. | ee a —_ 
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Pompeian Bloom gives 


your cheeks a color 





exquisitely natural 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 
/ Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 
Laboratories as a nsulta ? ¢ auther 
adeiwe regarding the care of the n and the 
proper use of beauty preparation 


RECENTLY overheard one of my 
friends say to another: “You, for one, 
need What lovely 
natural coloring!” But the truth was this 
~like thousands of other women, she had 


no rouge, my dear. 


found a rouge that gave her cheeks the 
exquisite natural coloring of a girl in her 


"teens. That rouge is Pompeian Bloom. 
Today women everywhere realize the 


necessity of using rouge that matches 
perfectly their natural skin-tones. And 
when they use the right shade of Bloom 
: the wholly natural effect is achieved. 
From the shade chart you can easily 
select the particular shade of Pompeian 
Bloom for your type of complexion. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 


your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has the medium skin-tone—pleas- 
antly warm in tone, with a faint sugges- 


Natural | 







tion of old ivory or sun-kissed russet. 
The Medium tone of Pompeian Bloom 
just suits this type of skin. 

If you are slightly tanned, you may find 
the Orange tint more becoming. And 
sometimes women with medium. skin 
who have very dark hair get a brilliant 
result with the Oriental tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair— 
and require the Dark tone of Pompeian 
Bloom. If you wish to accent the bril- 
liancy of your complexion, the Oriental 
tint will accomplish it. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, 
most often found in blondes or red-haired 
women, and should use the Oriental tint. 

White Skin: |f you have this rare type 
of skin, use the Light tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: An unusual coloring of 
hair and eves sometimes demands a dif- 
ferent selection of Bloom-tone from those 
above. If in doubt, write a description of 
your skin, hair and eyes to me for special 
advice. 

Pompeian Bloom, 6oc (slightly higher 
in Canada). Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. : 
‘V Otleme / 


Specialiste 


~~ E At*ELY 
en Beauté 





SPECIAL 


'3 of a 60c 


ihe 1920 Fane 


ample ali for 20¢ 
Te generou fer of 
Bloom 1 an Op- 
portunity to really know how 


good is this popular Pompenn 


product. For 20« iget 9 
of a ¢ box ot Pompeian 
Bloom, valuable samples of 
Pompeian Day Cream (pro 
tecting), Night Cream (cleans- 


ing), Beaury Powder, Madame 


Jeannette beauty booklet, 
and the famous 1926 Pom- 
pein Panel entitled “ Mo 
ment That Will l asured 
Be, in the Mint of Memor 
This panel was ex ited bya 
famous artist, and reproe 
duced in full color Art store 
Value 75¢ to Fl 


Tear off, sign, and send 


Madame Jeannette, 


tHe Pompesan Lanoratories 
2809 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
| enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 
box of Bloom, Beauty Booklet and 
Name 
reet 
Address 
City 


Shade of rouge wanted 
Thi upon vor 


OFFER 
box of Bloom, 


ree valuable Fompeian 


Panel, *4 of 60 
other samples, 
Stare 

I, 71020, 
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in “Chivalry” 
Photograph by Muray Studios, New York 
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Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Film Star 


FLORENCE GILBERT 
Photograph by Witzel Studio, Los Angeles 
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Body by Fisher. Three words that stand for the ultimate in fine 
and lasting body construction, in purity of design, in beauty 
and service of all interior trimmings. The simple phrase Body 
by Fisher carries a world of meaning in motor car satisfaction 























Decoration by Franklin Booth 


HE pipe leaked, and a stream of water wan- 

dered down the hall precisely where it would 
do the most harm. In haste and alarm we called 
for the plumber, and he came. He had such gusto 
for his job, that plumber lad! He hammered and 
soldered and smoothed with the delicate accurate 
touch of a surgeon, and when he had done, he 
bestrode his work and cocked a knowing eye at 
the head of the house: “You must be some particu- 
lar about your jobs. When you called, they sent 
me.” Louis Fourteenth could not have put more 
self-appreciation into that “me.” 

Why not? The notion that art and beauty are 
qualities that dwell in a realm where Saturday 
night may never intrude is, to my way of think- 
ing, quite wrong. There can be, and often is, as 
much of art in wiping a joint or closing a deal as 
the artist puts into his picture or his statue. 

Every time you go down street you elbow greater 
beauty and more of it than you will find in a weary 
afternoon in a museum. The colors on the fruit- 
stand fill your heart with delight. The shop-win- 
dows are hoards of beauty. 

On clear evenings as the Staten Island ferry-boat 
wallows across the bay, a little group of people 
gather on her deck, drinking in the loveliness of 
the towers and spires and noble walls of the city’s 
skyscrapers. Bathed in light that ripples and darts 
from sea to sky, they reveal a glimpse of the spirit 
of toiling men and women who write me on the 
daily job. 

We greatly honor those who create beauty in 
the studio. Why not those who create it red-hot 
in the shop or the office, all in the work of the 
day? The iron-worker setting his girder, the re- 
porter writing his story between leaps, the house- 
mother laying her table, all of us who work, have 
a share in the prideful me. 

There is no fun in working if there is no room 
for the signature of the worker. We crave this 
one thing of life: that in days to come some one 
will stop long enough to say: “See, he did this per- 
fect thing. Here is his me upon it.” 

By right of authority we possess this privilege, 
for did not the Creator stand back from His labor, 
when it was finished, and pronounce it good? 
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Tes a jolly old world, to the lad at my knee, 
With so much that is novel and lovely to see 
And so much that’s delightful for small boys to do. 
It’s a jolly old world! Oh, that’s perfectly true. 





Tes a beautiful world to the maiden who sees 
Her lover come striding along ‘neath the trees. 
With a lover so handsome, so kindly and fair, 
It’s a beautiful world to the maid waiting there. 







Tes a weary old world, says an old man and gray; 
The charm and delight have long vanished away. 
There is no joy that’s perfect, no heart anywhere 
But soon it must suffer the pangs of despair. 







‘Ttcsvvats Gee cadens dates el yuh thls ofl cans 
Is a playground of splendor and innocent mirth. 
Through the eyes of a maiden in love it’s a place 
Of moonlight and music and courtship and grace. 


Sot ane dnaieniie Talk on as you please; 
Each fancies this world to be just what he sees. 


But why should the cares of the weary be told? 
Must we scoff at the world just because we are old? 
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he wntangible al720s- 
phere of loveliness that 
steaks of things haf dreamed 
of— wt 1s the glamour with which 
charming women surround them- 
selves. COTY Face Powders 
give perceptible beauty to the 
complexion, and with thewr 
perfume touch u with haunt: 
tng memorable fragrance. 
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cAddress “Dept. R. B.-S” 
“THE Ginesse or PERFUME” 
ot new booklet of Coty creations 
interesting to all women — on request 
xX oF ee 
714 Fifth Boenue, New York. 


CANADA — 55 MSGill College Ave, Montreal 


WOMEN DAILY USE COTY” FACE POWDERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Men Are Quitting 


by the millions old-type shaving preparations for this 
unique creation. Accept, please, a 10-day tube to try 


GenTLemeNn: Five years ago Palmolive Shaving Cream 
was unknown. Today it is leader in its field. 


It is a unique creation. Itdiffers immeasurably from any 
shaving soap you have ever tried. Eighty per cent of its 
users once were wedded to rival makes of shaving soaps. 


It is based on the four requirements 1000 men named 
as their ideals of a shaving cream, plus a fifth . . . strong 
bubbles ... which we ourselves added. 

We think you will like it. Sixty years of soap study 
stand behind it. The same careful study that made 
Palmolive Soap the leading toilet soap of the world 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created 
Palmolive Atter Shaving Tale—especially for men. Doesn't show 
Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shav- 


ing Cream. There are new delights here for every man who 


shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 









May we ask you, then, the courtesy of trying it, both 
in your interest and in ours? 


These 5 Advantages 

1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3—Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 

the face. 

4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5—Fine after effects due to palm and olive oil content. 

We think we have done a great job. You may agree, 
or you may not. But in fairness to us both, please give 
it a fair trial. Send the coupon. Do this today. 













il 








10 SHAVES FREE | 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 





Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1143, The Palmolive Company 
Del. Corp. ), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Residents of Wisconsin should address the Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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By BRUCE 


A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 





BARTON 


Ten More Years of Life 


OT long ago the newspapers reported a 
curious case in Kansas City. A de- 
faulting banker, who had ruined his own life 
and the estates of many others, was locked up 
in jail, Whereupon he proceeded, in the 
words of the report, to “think himself to 
death.” 

He had no organic disease. But, deliber- 
ately casting aside all desire to live and fixing 
his thoughts upon death, he compelled his 
own mind to destroy him. 

The late Thomas R. Marshall in his auto- 
biography hints of some similar tragedy in 
the career of Senator Ollie James. He says: 
“The death of James, in the full flush of his 
manhood and in the splendor of his intellec- 
tual attainments, was especially distressing, if 
I am correctly informed, because he suffered 
from no actual disease. He really died, as I 
was told, from mental suggestion.” 

Of all the realms of knowledge, that which 
the mind has explored the least is the mind 
itself. What does courage do to our health? 
How far can love lift us out of our limita- 
tions? What effect have anger and envy on 
our arteries? How much of the difference 
between a one-horse-power man and a hun- 
dred-horse-power man is faith? 

Having no scientific training, I can ask 
these questions without being able to answer 
them. But I look at folks as I go along, and 
recently I saw an interesting contrast. 

There were two brothers, one rich and the 
other a poor physician attached to a social 
settlement. The rich brother carried more 
kinds of insurance than any man I have ever 


known. If care and continuous self-protec- 
tion can extend our years, he should have 
lived to be ninety at least. But he died at 
fifty-three. 

The poor brother had little enough chance 
to think of himself. Night and day he was 
at the beck and call of every sort of affliction. 
He got his feet soaking in the winter rains. 
His sleep was broken by calls in the night. 
His meals were snatched on the run. 

At the age of sixty he grew very tired and 
went to a sanitarium for a three-weeks rest. 
They said to him: “You have the arteries of 
aman of ninety. You are likely to drop dead 
at any minute.” 

Whether he ever gave that verdict any 
thought I do not know. He was a very re- 
ligious man, and his idea was that he was 
doing the work of Another and would be 
called away from it whenever the work was 
done. 


He died at the age of seventy-five. I at- 
tended his funeral, and this is the thought 
that was in my mind: Suppose, when those 
specialists warned him, he had stopped his 
work and begun to take care of himself, to 
“think about himself,” wouldn’t he probably 
have died as his brother died before him? 

Not being a scientist, I cannot tell. But 
when the laws of the mind are finally dis- 
covered and charted, I suspect that one of 
them will be this: if you do most of your 
thinking about other people, the chances are 
a you will have ten more good years of 
ife. 
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In 


The Red Book Magazine 


HICAGO, a5 in NEW YORK, 


salespeople in the finest stores say: 
“Protect delicate garments this way” 


Have you ever shopped 
in Chicago? In the little 
jewel-boxes of shops 
along the lake-front? Or 
in the magnificent depart- 
ment stores standing so 
closely within the famous 


Loop? 


Nowhere—even in New 
York—will you find a 
more bewildering array of 
lovely garments — silks 
and woolens so fragile, so 
delicate that you wonder 
breathlessly whether they 
ever could be washed! 


But they can/ The careful, 
intelligent people who 
sell them didn’t hesitate a 
minute when a young 
woman asked them re- 
cently about laundering. “‘Yes,’” was 
their reply, “‘wash them with Ivory.” 
Just as in New York’s greatest stores 
when the same question was put, 
Ivory was specified oftener than all 
other soaps together. Opinions dif- 
fered about the safety of other soaps 
mentioned now and then; but about 
Ivory there was only one opinion: 
“It is pure and mild and safe enough 
for anything that pure water alone 
will not harm.” 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 
from different stores 


“I know this blouse will launder 
because a customer of mine washed 
one very successfully. But be sure to 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





use only lukewarm water and Ivory Flakes. 
Our department head has told us to advise 
Ivory. ’’-—BLOUSE DEPARTMENT 


“We will guarantee this piece of sports 
silk. But you must use reasonable care in 
laundering. And by reasonable care, I mean 
Ivory Soap. For all fine silks use Ivory and 
you will save yourself a great deal of 
trouble.’’—sILK DEPARTMENT. 





“Sometimes customers come in with 
complaints about streaking and fading 
and we discover that they have used 
too strong soaps. So to be safe, we have 
been instructed always to recommend 
Ivory.’’—-HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


These recommendations, of course, 
are borne out by your own experience 
with Ivory. For naturally, a soap that 
is pure and mild enough to use on 
your face and on a baby’s delicate 
skin is safe for your finest garments. 


For your convenience there are two 
forms of Ivory—the cake of Ivory 
and the Flakes. Ivory Flakes are a 
delight to use—so thin, so light, 
converted so magically by hot water 
into fluffy, mounting Ivory suds. 


FREE! 


May we send you our helpful little 
booklet on ‘‘The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments’’? Simply address Section 28-EF, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and you will receive a copy free, with 
a sample of Ivory Flakes, too. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Safe for your skin— 
Safe for fine fabrics 


IVORY SOAP 


Cake «& Flakes 
99 %oo% Pure 
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By 
Leroy Scott 


There's nothing in 
the world Mr. Scott 
would rather do than 
go out on a case with 
a detective. He’s done 
it scores of times; he 
knows the technique 
of crime-detection, 
and that is why his 
stories about it “read 
real.” Thus here he 
fictionizes a case that 
in a@ measure came 
under his own obser- 
vation not long ago. 
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Friend 


Illustrated by. Lester Ralph 


T seemed to Clifford that if ever a voice had carried panic and 

urgent need over a telephone-wire, that voice was Mrs. Fos- 
dick’s when she had begged for this appointment. Now that she 
was seated in his office, he read that same panic and urgent need 
in her pallid face. It was a professional instinct with Clifford to 
make instant estimates of those with whom he dealt, and even 
before she had broached her mission, his sympathy was all on 
the side of this young woman whose lovely face had so often 
gazed into the romance-hungry faces of all New York from the 
front pages of the newspapers. 

“Oh, Mr. Clifford, I am in the very greatest trouble!” she 
gasped, her control all gone with her first words. “The very 
worst trouble imaginable! I have asked you to see me because 
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“His greatest joy was to force me to 
listen while he read the diary's 
worst passages.” 


I believe that only a very able detective can help me out! And 
oh, if you will only try to help me after you hear—” 

“Please, one minute, Mrs. Fosdick,” Clifford politely but firmly 
interrupted. And then he proceeded to deliver the little set speech 
which experience had taught him it was wisdom to make to a 
new client at the very outset; but his main purpose now in de- 
livering his speech was to give Mrs. Fosdick’s shattered faculties 
time in which to reassemble themselves. 

“Yes, I am a detective, Mrs. Fosdick, and I hope a good de- 
tective. But before you confide your trouble to me, I’m going 
to ask you to listen to a few words about myself. I may not 
be at all the kind of detective you require. If I am not, my 
words will save your sharing your precious and perhaps danger- 

35 








ous confidence with an unnecessary person. I am a specialist, 
Mrs. Fosdick. I am not particularly interested in running 
down big criminals, or solving the mysteries of big crimes, 
or gaining private information for clients. I leave such work 
to others. I am much more interested in the problems life 
entangles people in—in trying to help people out of the 
big troubles their own mistakes or the acts of others, or 
apparently blind and malicious circumstances, have plunged 
them into, and out of which their frantic despair sees no way. 
Human problems and their solution: that’s my specialty, and 
I don’t handle many cases outside my own field. I'm really 
more of a trouble-doctor than a detective. Perhaps I might 
more properly term myself a professional friend.” 

His speech had served its purpose of restoring her control. 

“A professional friend! What a wonderful idea!” 

“Perhaps,” he smiled, “I shall some day use that on my 
cards—‘Professional Friend.’ ”’ 

“What a wonderful idea!” she repeated eagerly. “Oh, but 
I understand! It’s human nature to want to take our 
troubles to our friends, but usua!ly our friends can do no 
more than just listen and sympathize. But a professional 
friend—a wise, experienced person to whom you can tell 
your troubles with the certainty that they'll somehow be 
solved and your secret kept—how amazingly better!” 

She paused a moment, then added: “It’s because I was 
told that you were this kind of a detective that I am here. 
Perhaps I should have said at the very start that my lawyer, 
Judge Meredith, advised me to come to you.” 

“Judge Meredith has been extremely kind to me.” 

“Judge Meredith has told me a very great deal about you. 
May I make a little confession?” A faint smile of amuse- 
ment lighted her wan beauty. “Judge Meredith has told me 
so much about the things you have done—he says you are 
the best detective ever turned out by the New York Police 
Department—that when you first came in, I was astonished 
to find you so young a man. My mind had formed a picture 
of a man quite elderly. Pardon my being personal, but you 
look hardly more than thirty-five.” 

“Perhaps the years have been kind to me as well as Judge 
Meredith.” His smile subsided. “And now if you feel like tell- 
ing me your story, Mrs. Fosdick, I’m ready to hear it.” 

Immediately the shadow of tragedy was again upon her face. 

“Perhaps you may have heard that I have just become engaged 
to Mr. Ross McKane?” 

“I read the announcement a few days ago.” And then be- 
cause it was always Clifford’s practice to help along a distressed 
client to whom speech was difficult, he added: “If I remember 
the newspapers correctly, Mr. McKane is 2 very old admirer 
of yours. He knew you even before Mr. Fosdick, but Mr. Fos- 
dick won out, and Mr. McKane was best man at your wedding. 
Mr. McKane has spent the last two or three years in China look- 
ing after his railroad interests there, and returned some four 
months ago. The engagement was spoken of as the culmination 
of a childhood romance.” 

“All that is true. Ross and I are both—both very much in 
love. Mr. Clifford, do you chance to remember anything about 
my marriage? About six years ago—I was then nineteen. Pardon 
me if I seem to be going back to old, unnecessary things, but 
everything I have to tell you is based upon the long ago.” 

Clifford nodded reminiscently. 

“IT remember your marriage most distinctly. Your marriage, 
your entire story, are so recent that everyone remembers them; 
and besides, since you telephoned, I have gone through the news- 
paper accounts of your career. Your wedding was the greatest 
of its season. The papers referred to you and Mr. Fosdick as 
the handsomest pair that had stood before an altar for years. 
You two were spoken of as the perfect lovers, the marriage as 
the perfect romance.” 

“Yes, that’s just what the papers said, what everybody said. 
Certainly my husband was handsome. And certainly he was the 
perfect figure of the perfect lover. If he had his little failings, 
they were not so much his fault as the inevitable consequence 
of his being so handsome, of his so filling the eyes of women with 
his natural graces as the ideal lover. If women would insist on 
being fools over him, why blame him? That was the public atti- 
tude toward him during his life and after his death. Do you 
remember?” 

“T remember. A delightful chap, admired by all his men friends, 
and admired too much by women. A thing to be understood as 
human, if not wholly forgiven, in such a man.” 
“Exactly. The ideal figure of the romantic lover. 
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And now 











I come to the death of my husband three years ago. 


Do you recall it, and the public impression it made?” 


“Yes. His death was due to heart disease, his doctor 
certified. He had aiways had a weak teart. You were 
alone with him in your library when he died. The news- 


papers made a great story of this tragic ending, after only 

two or three years of marriage, of one of the city’s most brilliant 
romances, and they gave unlimited sympathy to the young 
widow.” 

“Yes. 
my husband and myself 
romance.” 

She suddenly leaned far toward Clifford, gripped in a tensity 
compared to which her greatest tensity of before was relaxation 
Her next words were a bare whisper. 

“Here is my trouble, Mr. Clifford: I am in danger of being 
arrested and tried for my husband’s murder.” 

“What!” cried the astounded Clifford. “On whose charge? On 
whose evidence?” 

“On my husband’s.” 

“Your husband? After he’s been dead for three years? I 
don’t understand!” 

“To understand, you must understand my husband. Almost 
nothing of the popular story of my brilliant marriage-romance is 
truth, and least of all was my husband like his popular picture. 
The exact opposite, Mr. Clifford, is the true picture. I hardly 
know how to express Hal Fosdick to you and make him seem 
credible. I have read that Cesare Borgia was the most hand- 
some, most graceful, most polished, most gorgeous gentleman of 
the Middle Ages—and was the Middle Ages’ greatest villain. My 
thoughts have linked together these two men of magnificent 
manners. I think of my husband, despite the splendid family he 
came from, as the Cesare Borgia of the present day, but never 
so open and direct in his evil as the other. 

“T think my husband never had the least love for me. I think 
that only his pride, and his dominating instinct for conquest over 
women, were ever involved. He married me, so I now believe, 
primarily to defeat Ross McKane. As for me, I was nineteen 
and was fascinated by his outer personality, just as I might have 
been fascinated by Cesare Borgia. Compared to him, Ross 
McKane seemed very pale. 

“IT could give you endless details of his evil nature, but that 
would be useless here. Almost from the very day of our mar- 
riage he kept up his affairs with other women. When I finally 


You now have a complete outline of the romance of 
that is to say, as the world knew that 





























One of the men halted him in the dance, urging him 


But Fosdick balked. 


to ieave. 





learned of this, and gained enough courage to protest, he smil- 
ingly met me with the most diabolical thing of which I had ever 
heard. If I wanted to make trouble or talk, he told me, he 
could make far worse trouble and far worse talk. 

“Mr. Clifford, here was his diabolical plan: He started a diary. 
That diary was almost entirely about me, and was filled with the 
most terrible discoveries he had made about me—all invented, 
but all set down with most convincing detail and all written. in 
the convincing tone in which a man would set down the secret, 
shameful things of his life. 

“For my present purpose I’m going to speak of only two spe- 
cific items in that little black book. He set down in his diary 
that, since our marriage, he had discovered me in infidelities with 
two men, giving their names, and that I had confessed to him, 
and that the two men had also confessed to him. These were 
men who had been friends of mine, but he had cleverly chosen 
men who had recently died, and therefore could never help me 
with their denial. The second item was in the nature of a warn- 
ing. He set down that he had charged me with my various mis- 
conducts; he wrote that I had threatened to kill him if he ever 
made those accusations public, and he wrote that he was living 
in constant terror of his life; and he directed that in the event 
of his death, even if he had to be exhumed, there should be an 
autopsy upon his body on the suspicion that I had poisoned him. 
If I started the least trouble, he said, he was going to turn this 
diary over to his lawyer to be used in his defense and for my 
destruction. 


“Perhaps while he was alive that diary actually could not have 
been used against me. But I believed that it could; remember, 
I was hardly more than a girl. I lived in constant fear and 
horror of that little black book, and of course was terrified into 
abject silence. His greatest joy was to corner me in some situ- 
ation from which I could not escape, and force me to listen while 
he read the diary’s worst passages. He always did take pleasure 
in torturing people he felt were in his power. 

“Here is another fact about my husband: he was a secret drug- 
addict. Perhaps no one knew this but myself. I do not know 
what he took, but his daily dosage was enormous. 

“Then came the night of his death. We were in the library. 
To prevent my ever getting the diary, he kept it in a little wall- 
safe. On this night he unlocked the safe, took out the book and 
was tormenting me by reading some of its most infamous para- 
graphs, when he dropped dead. Of course I was frantic. I wanted 
to destroy the diary, but I did not dare try it at this time, so I 
thrust the book back into the safe and locked the door. Then 
I called for help. 

“My brother-in-law, Steve Fosdick, happened to be in the 
house on that night, and he took charge of the funeral. Right 
after the funeral I sent for a safe expert. I was going to get 
the diary and burn it. The man opened the safe, Mr. Clifford, 
and—and the diary was gone! Mr. Clifford, that terrible diary 
was gone!” 

Clifford nodded. “I see your situation, Mrs. Fosdick. 
anything else missing?” 


Was 
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The paper leaped into flames. Brad- 
ley's pistol maintained its menace 
until the flames were gone 


“Not to my knowledge. But of course I do not 
know exactly what my husband kept in the safe.” 

“Then the theft was committed to get the 
book. That would argue that some other person 
knew of the book’s existence. Was there such 
another person?” 

“I do not know. Of course, my husband might 
have told, and might even have told where he 
kept it.” 

“Just so. Then when the book did not appear 
in connection with your husband’s death, this 
person realized its great possible future value and 
decided to steal it. To any good cracksman, 
these little wall-safes are as easy to open as a 
child’s bank. If I remember correctly, your own 
fortune is very moderate. But you were young, 
attractive; so it seemed a far more promising 
speculation to hold the book a few years for a 
better market.” 

“Oh, the suffering of these years! 
that that book would turn up!” 

“The announcement of your engagement a few 
days ago to Mr. McKane created that better 
market. Mr. McKane is a rich man. How much 
is the person asking for the book, Mrs. Fos- 
dick?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars! Here is the 
letter which came today, inclosing a page of the 
diary. The page is not one of those containing 
the really bad passages.” 

Clifford took the two sheets. The letter de- 
manding money was not anonymous as such let- 
ters usually are, was not on cheap paper, was 
not in a disguised hand. Instead, it was on the 
finest of engraved office paper, was neatly typed, 
and carried a bold signature. It read: 

“Dear Madam: 

“IT am acting in behalf of a client, who has a 
manuscript book which he believes to be of es- 
pecial interest to you. In that belief he is giving 
you for a period of ten days the first refusal of 
the volume. As proof of the authenticity and 
value of the book I am inclosing a sample page 
my client gave me for the purpose. My client’s 
price is $100,000 

“If you do not choose to buy within the ten 
days, my client expects to ignore the financial 
value of the volume to himself and present it to the Chief of 
Police for the archives of the Police Department 

“Very respectfully, 
“Peter Bradley.” 

At the sight of the name of Bradley, it was as if Clifford’s very 
brain exploded. Bradley! Bradley again! For several moments 
speech was beyond him. Then he rallied his faculties 

“This alleged sheet from the diary, Mrs. Fosdick—is that gen- 
uine?” 

“Yes. I remember it well.” 

“Then undoubtedly this man Bradley has the real diary in his 
possession. Mrs. Fosdick,’—Clifford could not keep a certain 
grimness out of his voice,—‘“do you know who this man Brad- 


The fear 


ley is? 

“Judge Meredith told me he was once head of the New York 
Detective Bureau.” 

“Bradley was the ablest chief of detectives the New York Po- 
lice Department ever had. And in wide experience and sheer 
ability, I think he was the greatest detective in the world. Take 
the greatest detective in the world, let him get a crooked and 
cynical slant, and he inevitably becomes the greatest crook in the 
world. That’s just who and what Bradley is.” 

“Are—are you sure, Mr. Clifford?” she breathed 

“T know, Mrs. Fosdick. He was my chief when I was in the 
Detective Bureau; he taught me a large part of what I know 
In those days he was my idol; for years the two of us were the 
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greatest friends. Then he went crooked, and for years we've been 
the greatest enemies. During these years I’ve always been trying 
to land him; several times I thought I had him, but at the last 
moment he’s always been able to play a hidden trump. He still 
runs a private detective agency, but that is chiefly a blind for his 
other operations. I’m telling you all this because we must both 
realize the full seriousness of your situation.” 

“TIt—it seems so much more terrible than I had dreamed!”’ she 
exclaimed. 

“We could not be facing a more subtle, resourceful and dan- 
gerous man. And now, Mrs. Fosdick, specifically what do you 
wish me to do?” 

“Get back that book! Don’t you see that if it were given to 
the police, my husband’s body would be exhumed, enough of some 
drug would be found in him to have killed half a dozen normal 
men, I’d be put on trial for his murder, the accusation in that 
book would be used against me, and I'd have no defense except 
the unsupported words of my denial—and even if acquitted, 
my name would be blackened for life by the charges in those 
pages! And—and—it would end things between Ross McKane 
and me! I couldn’t marry any man with such terrible accusations 
against me! I must have back that book!” 

“On the basis of paying for it?” 

“T have no such sum to pay! And I could not ask Ross 
McKane for such an amount without telling him exactly what 
it was for, and that of course I could never tell him. I’d always 























feel that perhaps some trick had been played. Id always live 
in fear.” 

“I think all those fears are a tribute to your good sense, Mrs. 
Fosdick. The chances are, with a man like Bradley back of this, 
that the book has been reproduced—that there are photographic 
prints, and plates or films. If you paid for the book, you’d be 
called on to pay again later, and you’d never get through paying 
Those prints and films are just as dangerous as the book itself, 
and are an even more difficult problem.” 

Clifford considered for a long moment. “To be cleared of this 
situation is your great concern. -You should not be concerned 
about methods. If I undertake to clear you, are you willing to 
trust me absolutely as to the methods of bringing that end 
about ?” 

“Tf you’ll only let me trust you! And oh, Mr. Clifford. if you 
can do that—I’ll thank you forever—I'll thank you—” 

Her eyes were streaming. She could say no more. 

“Then I'll do my best, Mrs. Fosdick.” Clifford had rarely been 
so moved by a client as by this lovely young woman, designed 
for happiness and denied happiness, and at last with happiness so 
near, and yet so direfully menaced. He impulsively took her hand 
and pressed it, and his heart said more than his brain might have 
said: 

“TI don’t mean to promise too much, but hold fast to your 
hope—and I’m hoping that some day soon you may be sending 
me an invitation to your wedding!” 








ACK in his office Clifford gave his mind to a scrutiny of the 

situation. Bradley was obviously the dominant figure of the 
conspiracy; he admitted that he possessed the book or could 
produce it. Thus the problem of the case was resolved to the 
very simple one of getting from Bradley the diary and its sus- 
pected reproduction. 

Simple, yes—but it seemed to Clifford that he had never at- 
tacked a problem more difficult. A hundred thousand dollars 
might buy the diary, but how about the prints and film? 

Naturally, one of the first possible solutions that came to his 
mind was, since the diary had been stolen, why not steal the 
diary back? But before it could be re-stolen it had to be located. 
It might be in any one of millions of safe-deposit boxes or private 
safes in New York; it might be hidden in some other city. Who 
had been the original thief? 

Pondering the problem, Clifford was convinced that Bradley’s 
brains had been behind the affair from the start. Bradley had 
done the planning and had hired a cracksman to do the actual 
work. That he had known the dead man was almost certain: 
Hal Fosdick had loved the gay life along Broadway, and Bradley 
was one of that life’s most notable figures. It seemed certain 
that Fosdick, perhaps when in liquor, had told Bradley of the 
little book: and when the book had not promptly appeared after 
Fosdick’s death. Bradley had seen its potential value and had 
acted accordingly. 

This supposition at least explained (Continued on page 128) 
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‘lights up 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Tus latest of Mrs. Rinehart’s novels is not only fasci- 
nating by reason of its intriguing story and its eminently human 
people, but for its revealing picture of certain strata of Washington 


society. 


The distinguished author of “Bab,” “The Amazing 


Interlude” and many another well-loved story is at her best here. 


The Story So Far: 


HAT was the substance behind the shadow of catastrophe 

that indubitably hung over that strange Washington house- 
hold? To Howard Warrington, a bond-salesman newly domiciled 
therein as a paying guest, understanding came step by amazing 
step. 

First he learned that there was no Hilda—that the maid- 
servant to whom Mrs. Bayne so often and elegantly referred was 
a myth, and that the housework was done by her sister Margaret 
and her daughter Holly. Well, that was a fiction common enough, 
of course. But when late one night Warrington smelled gas, 
traced it to the source, came to the locked door of the kitchen, 
broke in and found Aunt Margaret neatly lain down to die on 
the floor with all the burners of the stove turned on—that was 
nothing to smile over. 

Aunt Margaret recovered—and rather surprisingly she soon there- 
after married an old and persistent suitor, one James Cox, the 
trusted employee of a downtown department store. Yet War- 
rington’s rescue of Aunt Margaret did little to break down the 
reserve the Baynes maintained toward him; and he could only 
rage inwardly when wealthy, prim and fashionable Furness 
Brooks came to call. More and more often Warrington, passing 
the drawing-room door on his way upstairs, saw Brooks there with 
Holly, and heard Mrs. Bayne at her so-genteel tea-table, making 
her eternal allusions to the apocryphal Hilda. 

He raged inwardly, yes, until the engagement was announced. 
And then he burst out in protest, for how could Holly, dear de- 
lightful Holly, possibly care for such a— 

“Marry your popinjay!’’ he stormed at her. “Go on mincing 
through life. Drink your tea and hold your little finger out! I’m 
through.” 

Suddenly he saw the engagement ring on her left hand, and he 
lifted it and looked at it. From the ring he looked at her hand; 
it was small and shapely, but it bore the scars of “Hilda’s’’ work. 

“You poor little fool,” he said gently, and kissed it. 

It was soon thereafter that Mrs. Bayne came to Warrington 
with a bond and asked him to turn it into cash for her—she knew 
little of such things. He realized of course that the money would 
go to buy the clothes and the little intimate things with which 
Holly would go to her husband; yet he could only acquiesce. What 
he did not know at this time, though nearly everyone else in town 
knew it, was that Tom Bayne, Holly’s father, was in the peniten- 
tiary, whither he had been sent after stealing a large amount in 
securities from the bank of which he had been cashier. Mrs. 
Bayne and Holly knew, moreover, that he was soon to be released. 
(The story continues in detail: ) 





\V J ARRINGTON sold the bond next day and brought the 

money back. It was a coupon bond, and it went out with 
an odd lot from the office. Save for a sense of responsibility 
as to the safe-carriage of the currency in his pocket,—Mrs. Bayne 
had asked for currency,—the transaction was ended, so far as he 
was concerned 
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He took the money back that night, buttoned inside his coat 
against pickpockets, and he walked part of the way. He had 
found that walking until he was dog tired was the only way he 
could sleep, just then. 

Furness Brooks’ car was at the curb as usual, and so Warring- 
ton passed the open drawing-room door without a glance. He 
had a dread of seeing Holly and her lover together, of having their 
new intimacy thrust at him by some glance or gesture. But as 
a matter of fact, there was hardly a chance of that. It was, by 
and large, a strange wooing... . . 

“Come over and sit by me, Holly, wont you?” 

“IT can talk better here.” 

If Furness insisted, she would go reluctantly, and the hand he 
held was often cold as ice. But she was gentleness and ac- 
quiescence itself to him, as if she would make up in this way for 
her failure in the other. 

Fortunately Furness liked to talk. He was already planning 
for the wedding, seeing in it that one moment when he would 
hold the center of the stage, and not be “filling in.” He and 
Holly. He was determined that the wedding should be correct 
in every detail. 

“It’s a pity Sam Parker's thinking of going abroad. He’s the 
logical person to give you away.” 

There were times, of course, when his passion got the better 
of his common sense, when his wooing became instead a sort of 
fierce gesture of possession. Once, carried away by it, he went 
too far with her, and she struck him with her closed fist and 
slammed out of the room. But he knew he had been wrong, 
and he left her no loophole of escape. He apologized by note 
that night and flowers the next morning, and she had to come 
back to him, a trifle wary perhaps, but still his... . . 

Warrington of course had no idea of this. He was still seeing 
the household through an occasional peephole: tramping up the 
stairs past Mrs. Bayne’s room, where if her door was open he 
could see her busy now with endless memoranda, past Holly’s 
little chamber, with its tidy virginal white bed and its blue cur- 
tains—he always tried very hard not to glance into that room— 
and so on to his own lonely quarters, where a pair of military 
brushes on the dresser, and the books on a table, were all that 
marked it his. 

So that night he went up the stairs, and Mrs. Bayne, hearing 
the creak of the loose step outside, followed him up 

He gave her the money. He had an idea that it was more 
money than she had held in her hands for many years, but she 
was as calm as a May morning. 

“By the way,” he said, “I hope you don’t keep things like 
that lying around the house. They're negotiable, you know.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“Bonds like that are much the same as currency. They can 
be stolen and sold.” 

Afterward he was to remember that she made an odd little 
startled gesture, but she said nothing for a moment. Then: 
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e,” she said quietly 


se “Thank you for telling me.” She 
moved to the d nd paused there irre itelv 
moved to the door and paused there irresolutely 
“Til be very careful,” she said, and added irrelevantly, her 


eyes on the package of currency in her hand: “There are certain 
sacrifices one must make at times like this. I dare say you 
know that my daughter is to be married?” i ie 

“I saw it in the paper. Yes.” 

She is marrying very well,” she said, still in that curious 
irresolute manner ‘Very well indeed.” 

Suddenly all his resentment and anger flared up in him. He 
could hardly control his voice. 

“That depends, of course, on how you look at it.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 


The bond,” she said. 
‘Ite must have come 
from here. She had 
no bonds.” 


“If she cares for the man, and not for what he will bring 
her.” 

Their eyes met, and there was certainly no friendliness in 
them. Mrs. Bayne drew herself up 

“That, of course, is not a matter for discussion,” she said 
quietly, and went out of the room. 

That she bore him no lasting grudge, however, he saw the 
next evening. He found her when he came home, drinking her 
tea as usual, with her hat awry on her head and a litter of parcels 
and boxes in the hall. She was clearly excited, and more ex- 
pansive than he had ever seen her. 

“Do come in,” she said. “Holly, a cup for Mr. Warrington. 
Don’t bother to ring. By the way, darling, I stopped in at 
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your Aunt Margaret’s. 
She'll be delighted to 
do what I suggested.” 

But Holly was al- 
ready out of the room. 

Mrs. Bayne waved a 
hand toward the hall. 
“What a day I've had! 
But the prices of things 
since the war! I have 
done so little buying 
that I didn’t realize.” 

Her eyes glittered; her 
hands trembied. There 
was almost ecstasy in 
her voice. He saw that 
she had not so much 
forgiven the evening be- 
fore as forgotten it, and 
to the unaccustomed lux- 
ury of being with Holly 
he surrendered for a 
moment his own anger 
and bitterness. 

He even had a few 
moments alone with her, 
while Mrs. Bayne went 
upstairs to take off her 
hat, a few moments 
which led to a rather 
curious result. 

“I’ve always wanted 
to tell you,” he said ina 
low voice “I don't 
know what got into me 
the other day. I hadn't 
a right in the world to 
say what I did.” 

“No,” she said. “Of 
course, you didn’t really 
know how things were. 
If you had, you would 
have understood better.” 

“T wouldn’t understand 
a loveless marriage, no 
matter how things 
were.” 

“How do you know it 
is a loveless marriage?” 

“What did you mean 
by ‘not letting her down’ 
if it isn’t?” 

Instead of replying she 
went to the door and 
listened Her mother 
was still upstairs. When 
she came back to the tea- 
table, her face was set. 

“I’m going to ask you something,” she said. ‘Something rather 
awful, but I must know. Has mother borrowed any money 
from you?” 

“Certainly not. You can’t get blood out of a stone! 
how, I am sure she would never think of such a thing.” 

“But she’s got money somewhere.” 

“Hasn't she a little capital of her own? 
posed of something.” 

“She has a small allowance. She can’t draw on it in advance.” 

“She may have saved something.” 

“Saved!” said Holly scornfully. “You can’t save out of noth- 
ing. Mr. Warrington, if you know anything, you must tell me. 
I can’t tell you how important it is.” 

“But if she asked me not to?” 

“What does that matter, if she’s sold something that she 
shouldn’t have sold? Oh, don’t you see, if she has, she’s done 


Any- 


Maybe she has dis- 


it for me, and I just can’t bear it.” 
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T’'ll tell you, since it’s worry- 


“I’m quite sure you are wrong. 
I got her a good price. 


ing you. She gave me a bond to sell. 
And that’s all.” 

“A bond!” she said. 
mother!” 

Her face was stricken; she seemed to be holding to the tea-table 
for support. And then Mrs. Bayne came back. 


“She gave you a bond? My poor 
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Chapter Nine 


VEN then Warrington had no idea of the gravity of the situa- 

tion. He helped them carry Mrs. Bayne’s parcels up to 
her bedroom, and later on he could hear her opening them and 
talking, still in her new excited voice. She was still gloating 
happily as he went out again to his dinner, where the cashier at 


the Red Rose told him he looked glum, and hinted that the 
movies would cheer them both up a bit 
“There’s a good show at the Grand,” she said. “A laugh a 


minute.’ 

“I wouldn’t dare,” he told her, smiling down at her. 
a cracked lip % 

He ate his dinner morosely and thoughtfully, and then went 
back to the house. So Mrs. Bayne had had no business to sell 


“T’ve got 
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“What is there to do? Of course 
the church wedding’s off.” 


the bond! And in doing so she had added to Holly’s worries, 
as if she had not enough already. 

Worries! The word was too weak. Sacrifices was a better 
one; that was what she was doing, sacrificing herself, selling 
herself; and for what? To restore a little elderly gentlewoman 
to a world she had somehow lost! A silly world, full of vain 
imaginings and false values 

He succeeded finally in working himself to a very fair passion, 
so that sleep later on was out of the question. He got up, and 
in his dressing-gown and slippers sat in the chair by the hearth, 
a cigarette in his hand—and was wakened not long after by the 
odor of burning carpet 

He looked remorsefully at the charred spot on the floor, rubbed 
it with his finger but failed to erase it, and was about to try 
bed once more when he heard a faint sound overhead 

He stepped out into the upper hall and listened. There was 
a door to the attic staircase, a door which was always religiously 
kept closed. But now it was open, and a thin light trickled 
down, outlining the doorway in the surrounding darkness. A 
recollection of another night when he had stood there came to 
him, a night when Margaret had given up the battle between 
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family pride and happiness, 
and had laid herself down to 
rest on the cold linoleum in 
the kitchen. 

It made his heart faint 
within him. There had been 
a sort of quiet despair in 
Holly’s face that afternoon, as 
if at last she too had reached 
the end of the road. 

He ran up the stairs and 
into the attic room 

There was a candle on the 
floor, and Holly was sitting be- 
side it. She had drawn out an 
old trunk and lifted pieces of 
two of the ancient floor-boards, 
which had been beneath it, 
and over them she was staring 
at him with the strangest 
look he had ever seen on her 
face. 

“Please go back,” she said. 
“I’m quite all right.” 

“You don't look «ll right,” 
he told her roughly. “And 
this place is cold. Do you 
want pneumonia?” 

“I've asked you to go. If 
you don’t, Ill have to, and 
I've got to stay 

‘Dont be silly. If you're 
in some sort of trouble—” 

“I'm in trouble enough, with- 
out you to make it worse 
Please go. I've got to work 
this out alone.’ 

“But if I only want to help? 
I give you my word of honor, 
that’s all.” 

She sat looking up at him 
for a perceptible time before 
she made a despairing gesture 
of acquiescence 

“You'll find out anyhow,” 
she said. ‘Look here.” 

But when he looked, he was 
in no way the wiser. He had, 
as has been said before, no 
background for Holly or the 
family, and he had never heard 
of Tom Bayne. All he saw 
was that beneath the lifted 
floor-boards a small suitcase 
was lying 

“I see. What about it?” 

“The bond,” she said. “It 
must have come from here. 
She had no bonds. It was 
when she came up to get the 
point lace. She must have 
moved the trunk.” 

He was still struggling to 
understand 

“You mean it didn’t belong 
to her?” 

“It belonged to the Harrison Bank,” she said. and sat still. 
waiting for the heavens to fall 

When presently she realized that nothing fell but a silence, 
she looked up at him again. 

“From the bank, don’t you understand?” 

But he still looked blank. 

He had never heard of their trouble! It seemed incredible to 
her, who had thought all the world knew of it. But the mere 
telling of the facts seemed to ease her. And when he had finally 
gathered the essential facts, a difficult matter because she whis- 
pered them, as if to do so somehow minimized their import, he 
was more at a loss than he had ever been in his self-confident 
still young life. He saw that she was laying her burden on him 
with childlike faith, as if by sheer virtue of being a man he 
would know what to do. 
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He did the only thing he could think of. He picked up the 
candle and held out his hand. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Get you out of here, for one thing.” 

“And leave that?” 

“Why not? It’s been here for years.” 

“But suppose she comes up again? Suppose she—” 

‘“She’s not likely to, before morning, is she? And she'll have 
to know sooner or later that it’s been found.” 

‘It isn’t that.” She swallowed, as if to moisten her dry throat 
‘She’s taken one bond already, and you see—she needs it so 
dreadfully.” 

It was at that moment that he felt a cold chill travel slowly 
up his spine and settle in his brain. The part he himself had 
already played in the situation began to dawn on him. He had 
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sold a stolen bond, one of the carefully listed missing securities 
of a looted bank! Sooner or later— 

He pulled himself together and smiled down at her gravely 

‘“What’s your own idea?” he asked 

“They have to go back to the bank, of course. Only, Mother’s 
got to be kept out of it. There must be some way.” 

“Of course there’s a way,” he told her 

But he was not so sure of it. One of the bonds had already 
been sold. It might escape identification indefinitely; on the 
other hand, it might already have been recognized, his residence 
in the Bayne house noted and a fatal connection established. In 
that case— 

“See here,” he said. 
my room overnight? 


“Suppose I take the suitcase down to 
Then in the morning I can see the bank 
people and arrange for everything to be done quietly? 


“I don't believe it,” said 
Margaret sharply. “Any 
how, I'm going up.” 


“Without dragging Mother 
in?” 

“T’ve promised to keep her 
out, haven't I?” 

She swayed a little as he 
helped her up. Still holding 
the candle, he lifted the suit- 
case; dust had penetrated the 
old floor-boards and covered it, 
and he shook that off. Then 
he replaced the boards and 
took a last look around him 

Better go ahead,” he told 
her. “I'll follow after you're 
safely down.” 

But she stood still, looking 
up at him 

‘Why should you help us?” 
she said ‘We are nothing to 
you.” 

‘You are everything in the 
world to me,” he said quietly, 
and watched her down the 
stairs 


Chapte r Ten 

\ ARGARET COX was very 
. happy She had even 
gained in flesh; every now and 
then James, her husband, put 
a penny in the slot of some 
weighing machine and stood 
by, eying the result proudly 

“A woman’s the better for 
a little meat on her bones,” 
he would tell her. “It shows 
somebody’s looking after her.” 

And she no longer clenched 
her left hand for fear some- 
body would see her scarred 
forefinger. “Open it out,” said 
lordly James. “It’s only lazy 
hands that people have a right 
to be ashamed of. Only,”— 
and here his voice would soften, 
—only, I wish the blisters 
were On mine and not on 
yours, my girl.” 

He always called her his 
girl, and in his eyes Margaret 
really was a girl; he had never 
quite got over his astonish- 
ment at the depths of her 
ignorance in some matters. 

“Well, I’m darned,” he would 

say. “Didn’t they ever tell you anything at all?” 

“They” in his mind were Margaret’s family, and less imme- 
diately that terra incognita of aristocracy and repressions from 
which he had abducted her. “Certainly put one over on them,” 
was his manner of referring to that abduction. 

“There were a good many things we were taught not to dis- 
cuss,” she would say, coloring faintly. “It wasn’t considered 
ladylike.” 

“Well. you can’t be a real honest-to-John woman and be their 
kind of a lady at the same time,” he would retort, and chuckle 
a bit. 

Undoubtedly he was a vulgar little man, but he was honest, 
good-humored and sturdily independent. “I stand on my own 
feet.” was one of his commonest expressions. Oddly enough, 
Margaret not only did not resent his (Continued on page 115) 
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Here’s another of Thyra 
Winslow’s vivid, penetrat- 
ing interpretations of the 
life that’s going on about 
us everywhere in America 
every day. And when it 
is revealed to us through 
the eyes of such an artist 
as Mrs. Winslow, we're a 
little ashamed that we've 
never appreciated its values 
ourselves. But that’s per- 
haps the function of the art- é 
ist—to make things clear. 
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T was spring in New York—a first faint beginning of spring. 

The trees were still stark, their branches brown and brittle, yet 
there were almost imperceptible signs of spring everywhere. A 
bit of green tracery and a bush magically filled overnight with 
golden blossoms in the park, tips of green on the spidery arms 
of last year’s ivy, a pink cambric rose on a girl’s spring hat, warm 
air with somehow a smell of perfume in it, windows open just 
a little, curtains beginning to fly out, a just-washed blue to the 
sky. The calendar had already passed March twenty-first, but 
New York’s page had not turned over suddenly on that date to 
the chapter marked “Spring,” now, however, spring was here. 
There was no mistaking it. Out in Elmwood, where Celia Morrison 
lived, spring had gained a bit on New York. At the station where 
the commuters caught the eight-fourteen there was an unmistak- 
able haze of green over some of the bushes, little new shoots 
close to the ground, a splash of pink buds on a tulip tree. To 
be sure, the evergreens were as dusty and as lifeless a green as 
ever, and away from the station, where the landscape gardening 
disappeared, the outward signs of spring were less noticeable, 
but they were there, clear down to Newridge Avenue. 


Celia Morrison lived on Newridge Avenue. The house was 
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Blonde 


“Sorry,” said Celia. 
“T've got to hurry. 
They're going to 
have an important 
conference.” 


Number 143 and was one of a group of thirty houses standing in 
an even, symmetrical row with tan stucco for the first story and 
alternately brown- or green-stained shingles for the second. Each 
house had a sun-porch in front, giving off a living-room with a 
fireplace, and with stairs going to the second floor; a dining- 
room joined the living-room with an ornamental arch; and a most 
modern white enameled kitchen brought up the rear. On the 
second floor each house had three bedrooms and a white-tiled 
bath. The houses all had neat white woodwork and light var- 
nished hardwood floors. The furnishings differed, of course, for 
they followed the tastes of the individual owners, but the dif- 
ferences were not radical and were mostly between walnut or 
red mahogany tables in the living-rooms, the coverings of the 
overstuffed davenports or the colors of the shades of the floor- 
lamps, which were usually tan or rose. 

The houses on Newridge Avenue and on the streets north, 
south, east and west of Newridge Avenue in a section sometimes 
called East Elmwood all followed the same scheme of architec- 
ture. The architect might even have had a name for this style 
of house. The other residents of Elmwood, living smugly, on 
the other side of the track, in houses individually imitating Early 























English or Dutch Colonial, disliked the rows of houses, each just 
like its neighbor, but they never did anything definite about it. 

The sign at the station advertising the houses in the east section 
of Elmwood told the exact price as well as the first cash pay- 
ment necessary to secure a home, so each house-owner knew 
exactly what every other owner had paid. Back of each house 
stood a neat but seemingly too-small garage, though almost every 
garage actually did hold a car, which was more than you could 
say for the larger garages belonging to the expensive houses in 
the far more fashionable section. The cars were usually small, 
but they were always spick and span, because these residents of 
Elmwood spent their Sunday mornings, when they weren't taking 
care of their small gardens, in looking after their cars. You paid 
for your car by the month, the way you paid for your house, 
and if you were careful, you managed to run only a little short 
each month. 

Celia Morrison lived in the tenth house from Greenpoint Ave- 
nue on Newridge Avenue. She knew it was the tenth house, for 
she counted it every time she came home. The second story of 
her house was green. Celia disliked the house intensely. It was 
not the kind of a house she wanted to live in. Celia wanted 
Southampton or Newport, or at least Atlantic City, dinners at 
Pierre’s, Sherry’s and the Plaza—and she usually ate at home, 
and when her newest boy-friend took her to a restaurant it turned 
out more than likely that the specialty was chop suey. 

Celia worked in New York. This meant taking a rather long 
walk to the Elmwood 
station, a train to New 
York, and then the 
subway each morning. 
She was a graduate of 
Dillman Business Col- 
lege and a good ste- 
nographer, which was 
better than it might 
have been, but not 
what she had hoped 
for. Celia had always 
had grand ideas about 
a Future. 

When Celia’s mother 
knocked at her door 
this particular morn- 
ing, Celia did not know 
“that spring had come. 
She did not know it 
even when she hurried 
to the bathroom—luck- 
ily her father had al- 
ready shaved, so it was 
empty. Celia took a 
hurried shower. In her 
room she looked at her- 
self critically in the 
very slender mirfor on 
her closet door. Not 
bad. She looked better 
in a bathing-suit than 
most girls. She was 
glad of that. A little 


plump in the hips, 
maybe. Good skin. 
Features not exactly 


perfect—her nose did 
seem a little short— 
but, well, not bad 
either. She wouldn't 
change appearances 
with most of the girls 
she knew, anyhow. 
Since she was wearing 
her hair rather short 
and with big waves in 
it, she felt it looked better than ever. 
natural blonde. 

She slipped on her one undergarment, a combination of rather 
sleazy orchid-colored crépe de chine. Celia washed these out her- 
self when she couldn't persuade her mother to do them for her. 
and tinted them when the colors got too pale. She added flesh- 
colored stockings, rolling them tight below her knees. She didn’t 
like the lines that the roll made, but it was too much trouble 


She was glad she was a 


fixing them any other way. She made up her face, then--a 
dab of cold cream, powder, a little of rouge, a touch of an eye- 
brow pencil, mascara—her lashes were really darker than her hair, 
but she wanted even more contrast—a dab with a rather bright 
lip-stick, for she liked her lips red. She slipped on her dress 
now, a slim, straight, one-piece tan flannel with a wisp of a white 
collar. She would have been horrified had you suggested that the 
reason she was cold so frequently in the office and was always 
calling to the office-boy to close the window was because she was 
insufficiently clothed. Excepting a coat, Celia never wore any 




















She told the clerk 
she was getting 
ready for an early 
spring in Virginia. 
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more garments either in winter or summer. Of course if she had 
been fat—but luckily— 

Her mother called to her as her mother always called, just 
as she was combing her hair: 

“Breakfast is ready, Celia. You'll have to burry if you want 
to catch the eight-fourteen.” 

“Ready in a minute, Mamma,” Celia called back as she always 
called back. 

She gave a last pat to her hair, grabbed her handkerchief, her 
bag—opening it to see if her vanity-case and commutation ticket 
were safe inside—flew down the stairs. 





BREAKFAST was ready on the kitchen table by the window— 
grapefruit, not cut quite as carefully as when there was com- 
pany, toast, homemade preserves. Celia ate hurriedly, crammed 
her hat down on her head, then took time to adjust it rather 
carefully in the mirror which hung near the stairs, called 
“Good-by,” slightly mixed with toast crumbs, and hurried out 
of the front door—to meet Spring face to face! There was 
no question about it. You smelled spring and it gave you a pe- 
culiar feeling of restlessness and warmth—of wanting adventure. 
Celia took a deep breath as she turned down Newridge Avenue. 
Oh, what was the use of spring in Elmwood? What was the 
use of anything? Nasty little houses all just alike. You didn’t 
know, until you got inside, which house you were in. Working 
all day and then:coming back to Elmwood at night. Working— 
trains—subways—Elmwood— 

Near Greenpoint Avenue a young man stood in front of his 
house working on his car. It was a small touring car, shiny black 
and of a make which Celia despised, but which is supposed to 
be durable and a good buy. 

Roy Edwards! Roy had light, rather uneven hair which even 
when he brushed it was never smooth enough for elegance. Now 
his hair hung down over his face, for he had been looking for 
mysterious troubles in his engine. He was a slim fellow in his 
early twenties—two years older than Celia. He had a lean, 
earnest face and rather light blue eyes. 

“Hello, Celia,” Roy called warmly, and added, “Seems like 
spring this morning, doesn’t it?” 

In spite of the fact that Celia had had this same thought con- 
cerning the weather just a minute before, she disclaimed all 
possession to it, now. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “I don’t see anything turning 
green.” She looked critically at the slender oak trees planted 
at mathematically even intervals in the strip of grass between 
sidewalk and curbing. 

“Oh, I don’t mean the trees,” said Roy. “I mean just—just 
the air or something. Could you hang around a little while, 
Celia? I’m going to drive into town. I'll get you in early— 
you wont be more than fifteen minutes late. I'd love to take 
you. It'll be grand out in the air.” 

“Sorry,” said Celia, and achieved a toss of her head this time. 
“I’ve got to hurry down. They're going to have an important 
conference this morning. I've got to be in time for it. Thanks 
just the same, Roy.” 


HE hurried on, did not even turn at the faint, “Say, Celia—” 

which reached her ears. 

Roy was a nice boy. That was all. Just nice. No excitement 
there. No romance. Why, Roy didn’t have a soul above Elm- 
wood, above Newridge Avenue. He was perfectly satisfied, more 
than likely, to live right there in Newridge Avenue in a house 
with tan stucco, probably never even thought of anything better. 
Even his car was the wrong kind. Roy lived with his father 
and mother and his married sister and her husband. The house 
was pretty crowded. Celia knew that. She knew that Roy 
wanted to get married—wanted to marry her, if it came to that. 
Huh! 

Not that Roy had ever actually proposed, of course—he better 
not dare; but a girl senses how a man feels about things. Celia 
wanted more than Roy Edwards could give her. Roy, living here 
in Newridge Avenue! His little, tinny car! Why, he probably 
felt a bit superior because he had a car! Her folks didn’t have 
a car at all—they kept their lawn mower and packing boxes in 
the garage, since they had stopped renting it out. 

Celia, because she had paused to talk to Roy, had to run the 
last two blocks to the train. Other commuters were hurrying 
from all directions. The train came in just before she reached 
the station, so she had to run fast for half a block or so. 

Most of the commuters read their newspapers in to New York, 
folding them with many crackles. Celia preferred thinking, or 
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what passed for thinking with her, a vague dreaming of what 
she wanted to do, of how she had spent the evening before. 
When she’d been up late and was too sleepy even to think with 
comfort, she sometimes managed a short cat-nap on the train. 
Last night she had had an engagement with George Arnt, who 
lived in Bayside. George had come with his car and had taken 
her to the Blue Flag Inn for dancing. She had worn her new 
green dress and had decided that she looked as well as anyone 
else there. She had wondered if the other girls there were really 
society girls, or if they too were girls who “went to business” 
and who hoped that she thought them society girls. Sleek girls 
in good-looking clothes, short skirts, bobbed hair, young, slender, 
a bit hysterical in their gayety, sometimes, under their calm, 
seemingly cynical exteriors. 

Celia had been curiously bored, partly at the restaurant, though 
it was just like all of the other restaurants she visited, a jazz 
orchestra at one end, ornate little decorations, little tables all 
around, an exceedingly smooth dance-floor, and many amber-shaded 
lights. Maybe it was George who bored her. George was a 
stupid fellow. He had gone into the coal business with his uncle, 
and he thought, for some unbelievable reason, that people should 
be interested in coal. Spring, it seemed, was the time to order 
your coal for next winter— 

Before the train reached New York, Celia stood up, although 
she knew she didn’t save any time that way, and began pushing 
ever so gently on the people in front of her. When the gates 
finally opened, she rushed up the stairs to the subway. The 
subway was crowded, as usual, and warm. A poorly dressed 
man—some sort of an awful foreigner—pushed her with his 
shoulder. She made a face at him and tried to wedge her way 
farther into the car. How she hated subways! Well, she’d 
marry a rich man and ride in her own car when she came into 
town at all. Summers at one of the most fashionable beach 
hotels, or maybe a home in the country and an apartment in 


Or she'd have a “town house”—that was smarter. All the clothes 
she wanted. Thirty pairs of shoes. The man in the dream was 
vague. He would be older, quite an old man—thirty-five or forty, 
maybe—with sleek, dark hair, starting to grow gray on the 
temples. He would treat her with wonderful tenderness as if she 
were very fragile and important, and would always be adjusting 
a window to suit her or asking her if he could do anything to 
make her happier. Celia never asked herself where she would 
meet this paragon, and although she had, in a way, been searching 
for several years now, her life seemed singularly free of en- 
counters with anyone who resembled him. 

She had to push her way out of the car when the subway train 
reached her station. She was late, but then she was always a 
little late, so she hurried the two blocks to her office. In the 
elevator she found herself next to the good-looking man who 
worked on the ninth floor. She gave him a rather languishing 
glance and received a half-smile in return. This semi-flirtation 
had been going on for some months now, but never seemed to 
get any farther. 

Behind the ground-glass door marked “Gatewood Aluminum 
Company,” Miss Hanson was already at the switchboard. Celia 
nodded a careless ““Good-morning.” In her own office Celia took 
off her coat and hat and hung them on the coat-tree in the 
corner. She had some letters left over from the day before 
which Mr. Drewsey would want to sign as soon as he came in. 
Mr. Drewsey never got down before ten o'clock, anyhow, but 
he always came in as if his coming were an event, and you had 
to pretend you were waiting for him. 

Celia opened the mail that had come in, and arranged it ac- 
cording to Mr. Drewsey’s pet system. Then she tapped listlessly 
on her typewriter. Her speed would never have pleased her 
instructor at Dillman Business College. She felt that at this 
moment there was nothing she cared less about than aluminum 
and whether the Crescent Hardware Company of Gailwood, Ohio, 
ever received their order of pots and pans. 


R. DREWSEY came in, as Celia knew he would, pompous, 

important. He took off his hat and hung it on the hat 
tree, rubbed his hands together, then rubbed his nose with the 
back of one hand and said: 

“Any important mail, Miss Morrison? Did we get that letter 
from the Irving people? Anyone in to see me?” 

Of course no one had been in to see Mr. Drewsey, as he was 
well aware. His callers knew better than to get there before 
ten o'clock. Celia took dictation. Mr. Drewsey had a way of 
dictating at great leisure, chewing half a cigar between sentences, 
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“I wonder if you knew that I always liked blondes,” said the young man. 


making unimportant letters seem of great importance and mouth- 


ing what he considered well-rounded sentences. Sometimes it 
seemed to Celia that when a letter was especially difficult he 
would toss it to her with: “You can write this letter without 
dictation, Miss Morrison. Just tell them—” 

Celia answered telephone calls for Drewsey, made appointments 
and excuses, listened attentively to Drewsey’s story of how clever 
his seven-year-old boy was, and all about his own golf game. At 
one o’clock—Drewsey had already gone out—Celia powdered her 
nose, a little too white of course, but she preferred it that way, 
ran the comb through her waved, blonde hair and pulled on her 
hat. She had waited at the office, hoping for a telephone call 
She knew several men who occasionally telephoned her and 
asked her to have lunch with them. No one had telephoned, so 
she knew she would have to pay for her own lunch. Going 
down in the elevator, she looked around for the handsome 
stranger. He was not in sight. She intended flirting just a little 
more if she saw him. On the street, seemingly looking straight 
ahead, holding her head rather high, she really looked at everyone 
on both sides of her. She saw no one she knew or cared anything 


“T'm awfully partial to them.” 


about knowing. 
in stories? 

She ate lunch at a little basement place called the Green Tree, 
sitting alone at a tiny painted table ornamented with paper doilies. 
She had a fifty-cent lunch consisting of a thin yellowish soup— 
it was too warm for soup, anyhow—chicken croquettes—at least 
that’s what the menu called them—surrounded by pale canned 
peas, and eked out with a bit of watery mashed potatoes. For 
dessert she chose cabinet pudding because it seemed a little better 
than the alternative homemade banana cake. 

After lunch she walked slowly down the street. She gazed 
into the shop-windows, choosing from among their varied contents. 
A new wrist-watch—hers didn’t keep time very well any more. 
A cute little electric grill—that would be nice if she wanted to fix 
a bite to eat for one of the boys after the movies. A piece of 
lingerie in an attractive pale green color—she liked colored under- 
things. 

She had almost reached the office when she heard something 
a man said as he passed her. He was with another man, and the 
thing she heard was “that beautiful (Continued on page 102) 
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Where were all the grand men you read about 
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In this story Coth, Knight of Manuel and father of 
the famous Jurgen,—about whom Mr. Cabell wrote 
a book that all the modern world has read,—is re- 
leased from further loyalty to his liege and sent back 
to Poictesme, there to add his mite to the legend of 
Manuel that is growing up in the memory. And so 
this distinguished author brings to a close what he 
declares will be the last of his stories of Poictesme. 
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HEY narrate how Dom Manuel, that was the high 

Count of Poictesme, rode westward with Grandfather 
Death; and how all save one of Dom Manuel’s followers 
made a lament for his passing. They tell how Manuel 
straightway became a legend; and how the poets every- 
where were rehearsing his valor and his wisdom and his 
noble excellencies in all the affairs of this life. 

But Coth of the Rocks made no lament, and he, most 
certainly, attempted no rhyming. Coth of the Rocks 
traveled westward, without any companion, faring alone 
by land and sea, as far as his maps could guide him, and 








By James Branch Cabell 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


then he went over the edge of the last one, into a country which 
was not upon any map. There Coth found a stone image standing 
in a lonely field that was overgrown with pepper plants. Among 
these plants charred skulls and ribs and other put-by ap- 
purtenances of mankind lay scattered everywhither rather dispirit- 
ingly; and before the image were the remnants of yet other burnt 
offerings, upon a large altar carved everywhere with skulls. 

This image was of black stone; from its ears hung rings of 
gold and silver; in the right hand of the image were four arrows, 
and the left hand held a curious fan made of a mirror surrounded 
by green and yellow and blue feathers. 


Coth had never before seen such an idol as this. 

“However, in this unknown region,” Coth re- 
flected, “there are, doubtless, a large number of un- 
known gods. They may not amount to much, but 
one loses nothing by civility.” 

Coth knelt, and prayed to this image for protec- 
tion in his search for his lost liege-lord. Then he 
heard a voice saying: “Your prayers are granted.” 
Coth looked upward, still kneeling; and saw that 
the black image regarded him with living eyes, and that the 
mouth of this image was now of moving red flesh. 

“Your prayers are granted, full measure,” the image continued, 
“because you are the first person of your pallid color and peculiar 
clothing to come over the edge of the map and worship me. Such 
enterprise in piety ought to be rewarded: and I shall reward it, 
prodigally. Baldheaded man with long mustaches, I promise you, 
upon the oath of the Star Warriors, even by the Word of the 
Tzitzi-Mimé, that you shall rule over all the country of Tollan. 
So that is settled: and now do you tell me who you are.” 

“I am Coth of the Rocks, the Alderman of St. Didol. I fol- 
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lowed Dom Manuel of Poictesme, about whom the poets nowa- 
days are telling so many outrageous lies. I followed him, that 
is, until he rode westward to a far place beyond the sunset. Now 
I still follow him, since to do that was my oath; and I have come 
into the west, not to rule over this outlandish place, but to get 
news of my master, and to fetch him back into Poictesme.” 

‘You will get no such news from me, for I never heard of this 
Manuel.” 

Why, then, whatever sort of deity can vou be!” 

“TI am Yaotl, the Capricious Lord, the Enemy upon Both Sides. 
This is my Place of the Dead: but I have everywhere power in 
this land, and I shall have all power in this land when once I have 
driven out the Feathered Serpent.” 

“Then let me tell you, Messire Yaotl, you might very profitably 
add to this power at least such knowledge as is common to the 
run of civilized persons. It is not becoming in any deity never 
to have heard of my liege-lord Dom Manuel, who was the great- 
est of all Captains, and who founded the Fellowship of the Silver 
Stallion, of which I have the honor to be a member. Such ig- 
norance appears strange in everybody. In a deity it is perfectly 
preposterous ~ 

“T was only saying—” 

“Stop interrupting me! What sort of god are you, who break 
in upon the devotional exercises of people when they are actually 
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It is my custom, sir, whenever I go into a 


upon their knees! 
foreign country, to be civil to the gods of that country; and I 
am thus quite familiar with the behavior appropriate to a deity 


in such circumstances. When people_pray to you, you ought te 
exhibit more repose of manner and a certain well-bred reticence.” 

“Oh, go away,” said the image of Yaotl, “and stop lecturing 
me! Go up into Porutsa yonder, where the Taoitecs live, and 
where it be they have heard of your Dom Manuel, since 
the Taoltecs also are fools and worship the Feathered Serpent. 
And when you are Emperor over the country of Tollan, do you 
come back and pray to me more civilly.” 

Coth rose up from his kneeling, in strong indignation. “Upon 
no terms would I consent to be Emperor of this outlandish place. 
And as for ever praying to you again, do you instantly tell me 
what you meant by saying, “The Taoltecs also are fools,’ because 
I do not understand that ‘also.’ ” 

“But,” said the image wearily, “but you will have to be Em- 
peror, now that I have sworn it upon the oath of the Star War- 
riors. I do not deny that I spoke hastily; even so, I did say it, 
with an unbreakable oath; and the affair is concluded.” 

Coth replied: “Stuff and nonsense!” 

“You are now,” continued the image of Yaotl, “under my pro- 
tection: and as a seal of this, I must put upon you three obliga- 
tions. We will make them very light ones, since this is but a 
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matter of form. We will merely forbid you to do such things 
as no sane person would ever dream of doing in any event; and 
thus nobody will be discommoded.” 

Coth cried out: “Bosh!” 

“So you must not go naked in public; you must avoid any 
dealings with green peppers such as you see over yonder; and the 
third obligation which I now put upon you I shall not bother to 
reveal, because you are certain to find this obligation even more 
easy to keep than the others. I have spoken.” 

“I know well enough that you have spoken! But you have 
spoken balderdash. For if you for one moment think I am going 
to be bullied by you and your obligations—” 

But Coth saw that the image had closed its eyes, and had 
tranquilly turned back in all to stone, and was not heeding him 
any longer. 

Coth was goaded, by such incivility, from indignation into a 
fine rage. He addressed the idol at some length, in terms which 
no person, whether human or divine, could have construed as 
worshipful. He gathered from the plants about him an armful 
of green peppers; he took off his clothes; and he left them there 
in a heap upon the altar that was carved with skulls. He went 
up into the city of Porutsa and sat down in the marketplace, 
crying: “Who will buy my green peppers!” None of the Taoltecs 
hindered him, because the hill people, from Uro and Hipal and 





Thiapas, were used 
to come into Po- 
rutsa almost thus 
lightly clad; and it 
was evident 
enough that this 
fair-skinned 
stranger, with the 
bare, great, round 
pink head, came 
unarmed with any- 
thing except the 
equipments of na- 
ture. 

Coth sold his 
peppers, and went 
striding about the 
marketplace in- 
quiring for news 
of Dom Manuel, 
but none of these 
charcoal- and cop- 
per-colored per - 
sons seemed ever 
to have heard of 
the gray champion. 
When the market 
for that day was 
over, then Coth— 
with the friendly 
guidance of a 
brown-eyed girl 
who had been sell- 
ing water-cresses 
in the market— 
went up into the 
hills about Tzat- 
zitepec; and Coth 
spent three days 
there. 

On the fourth day he returned to the marketplace in Porutsa; 
and there he again sold green peppers, so that this browbeating 
Yaot! might have no least doubt as to the value which Coth set 
on this god’s patronage. 

And all went well enough for a while. But by and by 
five soldiers came into the marketplace, and so to where Coth 
had just disposed of the last bunch of peppers; and the 
leader of these soldiers said: “Our Emperor desires speech with 
you. 

“Well,” Coth returned, “I am through with my day’s work, and 
I can conveniently spare him a moment or two.” 

He went affably with these soldiers, and they led him to the 
Emperor Vemac. “Who are you?” said the Emperor, first of all. 
“And what is your business in Porutsa?” 

“T am an outlander called Coth of the Rocks, a dealer in green 
peppers, and I came hither to sell my green peppers.” 

“But why do you come into my city wearing no blanket and 
no loin-cloth and, in fact, nothing whatever except a scowl?” 

“That is because of an obligation which was laid upon me by 
an impudent black rascal who carried arrows and a fan with a 
mirror in it, and who called himself Yaotl.” 

“Blessed be the name of that god,” said the Emperor Vemac, 
“although we worship the Feathered Serpent, and not the Capri- 
cious Lord!” (Continued on page y6) 
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**l am not, 
snapped Reilly. 
“Me work is cut 
out for me in 
‘Frisco, and dirty 
work it’s to be.” 
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By Arthur Mason 


“HE'S been two months aboard the ship, and he aint spoke a 
civil word to a man of us. Snaps and growls night and 
day, he,does.” 

“There’s something on his mind, John,” replied Skysail Pete. 

“There is that. A sailor-man don’t cuss calms and head winds, 
he don’t. He leaves that for the Cap’n to do.” 

“I heard him speak to the mate when he fust came on board 
at Sydney. ‘Is she a fast packet?’ asks he. ‘Fast enough for 
you, says the mate. ‘I don’t know,’ says he; ‘she’s got to go 
some to relieve the conscience of me.’ ” 

“There you have it, Pete. Now wot’s on his mind?” 

Pete shook his head. “I aint aiming to know.” 

The sailor they were talking about was a one-eyed man who 
answered to the name of Reilly. A very disagreeable sailor he 
was; oaths flew out of him without provocation, and he seemed 
at odds with everything—ship, weather and sea. Not a man 
would he take into his confidence. Then one night, a couple of 
weeks before the ship arrived in San Francisco, he unloaded his 
grievance. 

It was in the dogwatch. The crew were sitting on the fore- 
hatch. A happy enough lot they were, laughing and talking about 
the hold women had on men. Reilly was walking up and down, 
and the bare feet of him went pitter-patter on the deck. One 
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of his trouser-legs was rolled up to the knee. His sharp shin looked 
like the face on an angle-iron. Old John was calculating women’s 
worth. 

“They’re a decent lot on the whole,” 
how us would get along without ’em. 
man at any age—” 

Caught by the words, Reilly halted abreast of the hatch. 

“What the hell does yese knov? about women?” 

“T’ve had me outings,” answered John. 

Reilly came back: ‘“That’s why ye’re here today, slaving as 
ye are. Whist, all of ye, for ye’re nothing but a bunch of auld 
clucking hens. Lemme tell yese what women are. They’re like 
a snaky waterspout. Defy the wind, they do, and pay damned 
little heed to the current. Look out when they spill themselves. 
God A’mighty couldn’t stay their hands.” 

A hoarse chuckle came from several throats. “He’s hell on 
‘em, all right,” remarked a red-headed sailor. Skysail Pete spoke 
up: 
“You seem to know something, hey?” 

“T do, me bucko. Open up yer ears and listen to me. 
all wondering why I’m so upset with meself on this ship. 
here’s why: 

“Five months ago I was shanghaied on board of a Dago ship by 


said he. “I don’t know 
They’re comfortin’ to a 
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A\rTHUR MASON knows wind- 
jammers and lime-juicersand the men __hout for ’im, I'll say 
who go down to the sea in ships. For 
since he ran away from his home in 
Ireland at the age of twelve, he has 
sailed up and down the world. And 
here’s Mrs. Rooney, a one-time friend 
of his of ‘Frisco’s old Barbary Coast. 





one of yer fine women—the kind a 
man would trust, too. Now what do 
ye think of that? Are yese listening?” 

“Sure. Go on, Reilly, go on 

“Five months ago I was a dacent 
man. This is how it happened: 1 
was walking down the front of Market 
Street in San Francisco, and me tooth 
had a taste for a bite of something to 
eat. I stops in front of a place with 
crabs in the window. Says I to me- 
self: ‘Sure, an’ they’re good enough 
for any man to sink his teeth into.’ I looks around a bit, and 
opposite me, across the street, I spies a little gin-mill, painted 
green. It also had crabs in the window. Mind ye now, some 
power stronger than meself pulled me across there to me ruin.” 

“Was she handsome?” Skysail Pete wanted to know. 

“What are ye talking about, ye auld spavined shell-back? I 
hadn't laid me eye on her.” 

“And it’s only one eye he has; give him time,” came from 
another corner 

“Keep yer clap- 
per closed and 
hear me story!” 

“Go on, Reilly,” 
they clamored. 

“Well, as I was 
saying, I went 
across the street 
and looked at the 
crabs in that win- 
dow; big they 
were, with claws 
on thim a coupla 
inches thick.” 

“T know the 
kind.” said Pete: 
“a bit of salt and 
pepper on them, 
and they’re fine 
for a man’s stum- 


ick.” 
“Aye, they are,” 
went on Reilly. 


“but they were 
damned hard on 
my stumick—as 
ye shall hear. I 
walks into the gin- 
mill with its Irish 
harp stuck over 
the door. Happy 
I was, with no 
thought of danger. 
A woman _§ stood 
behind the bar, 
with a touch of 
frost in her hair, 
and it parted in 
the middle; big 
blue eyes she had. 
stuck in a round 
face, and the lips of her 
were like curled rosewood.” 

“IT know the kind,” re- 
marked Pete, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“Ve know nothing about 
this woman. Listen, I’m 
telling ye. Says I: ‘Me 
good lady, what’s yer crabs worth?’ She gives me wan look. Mind 
ye, I had me best on, from me boots to me head. Her eyes wan- 
dered over me: ‘Sure,’ says she, ‘as fine a looking man as ye are 
can have what he wants for the asking.’ ‘Hold on now,’ says I. 
‘T’m not cutting me wisdom teeth. Set a price on yer crabs.’ Her 
next words were: ‘Are ye from the auld country?’ ‘I am,’ says I, 
‘and what of it?’ Says she: ‘Ye’re the first dacent Irishman I’ve 
set me eyes on since me poor Dan passed away, and that'll be a 
year come Thoorsdav.’ ” 

“She wus getting to you. then,” put in Pete 

A lime-juice sailor flipped his bare feet on the deck. 


“Me bloody word, she wus reaching 


Reilly looked down at him scorn- 
fully. “There's naither wan of yese 
knows what yese be talking about.” 

“Leave Reilly tell it,’ came a chorus 
of voices. “Go on, Mike.” 

“Well, men, there aint much more 
to tell now, but be heavens, there will 
be when I gits back to ’Frisco 

“What about the Dago ship?” asked 
old John 

“IT was coming to that,” replied Reilly. “As I was saying, her 
and I gits to talking, and I find she’s from Ireland too. ‘Mrs. El- 
len Rooney’s me name,’ says she; ‘and Dan, that was me husband, 
was known on the Seven Seas for his ginerosity. Never would he 
turn a man from the door. Ah, and his soul rests in heaven 
now. Eat a crab, or a half-dozen for that matter. They’re free 
to ye, and so is the bar and everything behind it. Is it a bottle 
of porter yell be having?’ 

‘*Tis, says I; ‘but I'll be payin’.’ 





Mrs. Rooney looked at herself in the mirror behind the 
bar. “It's a bit gray I'm getting. Do you mind?” 
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“Keep yer money in yer pocket,’ says she. “There’s no man 
from Ireland will spend a dime over my bar.’ 

“I drunk me porter and eat me crab, and all the while we was 
talking. 

“Is it a sailor ye are?’ she asked me then. 
hard life ye must be having.’ ” 

Pete scratched his head. ‘“That’s the time he should have left— 
hey, John?” 

“Aye, I’d ’a’ been getting jubious myself, then.” 

“You're a smart passel of beachcombers,” snapped Reilly, his 
temper flaring. “Hear me out and see how ye would have handled 
her any better. : 

“As I was telling ye, I eats me crab and tosses a bottle of 
stout into me. Then says she: ‘Have a taste of me poor dead 
husband’s private stock.’ 

*‘T will,’ says I, ‘in memory of him if he was a good man.’ 

“Says she, setting the bottle on the bar: ‘There wasn’t a coal- 
heaver, or a longshoreman, or a sailor for that matter, that 
_ wouldn’t lay their lives down for him. God rest his soul. Here’s 

a tumbler for ye. Help yerself.’ 

“Then she poured out a good stiff jolt of it. I remember drink- 
ing it, all right, but soon afterwards me consciousness grew dim. 
I kep’ a-holding onto the bar, and it looked to me as if forty 
Mrs. Rooneys stood waverin’ backwards and for’ards in front of 
me. I have a faint ricollection of hearing her speak to as;man 
that walked into the joint—” 

“Now you're coming to it, Reilly,” chuckled Pete. Old John 
also was getting excited. “What did she say to him?” 

“There's where you were hooked. You couldn’t see him.” 

“Of course he couldn’t. Wasn’t he fast to the bar?” 

“If I could have laid me eye on him,” went on Reilly, “me brain 
would have taken a different twist entirely. Aint that enough for 
ye? Anyway, she spoke to him. ‘Everything is all right, me 
man,’ says she. Then I mind her scouring me with her big blue 
eyes. ‘Come back in half an hour,’ says she. ‘I'll need ye then.’ ” 

Pete rose to his feet. “You don’t need to say any more, 
Reilly. Us knows the rest. Don’t we, men?” 

“Aye, we do that.” 

“Let him finish,” urged old John. 

“There’s nothing more to tell,” said Reilly with a helpless ges- 
ture of his big hands. “I woke up with a smell of garlic in me 
nose and the roll of a ship under me body. ‘What,’ says I to 
meself, ‘am I dreaming?’ I gits out of me bunk and staggers 
out to the deck. It was no dream at all, at all, but a Dago ship 
that I’d been shanghaied on, away to Australia. Not a word 
could I speak to the crew, but I did make the sign of the cross 
on meself. And a vow I took, then and there. Says I: ‘Mike 
Reilly, ye’ve got something to live for now, as long as the lungs 
of ye take air. It’s back ye’ll go to ’Frisco, and may the Lord 
have mercy on Mrs. Ellen Rooney!’” 

Eight bells went clanging over the ship. Reilly pulled himself 
together and started aft to relieve the wheel. “It’s the disgrace 
of it that’s ruined me standing,” they heard him mutter. 

Pete and John went to their watch below in the forecastle and 
yarned yet awhile. 

“Reilly’s in a bad state of mind,” remarked John. 
kill that woman.” 

Pete began to comb his beard. “It aint any of our business 
what he does to her. She deserves all that’s coming to her, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“She don’t, either,” returned John. “It’s the crimp that Reilly 
ought to get after. The poor woman may be entirely innocent.” 

“Well,” said Pete, as he gave one last stroke to his beard 
before tucking his comb under his pillow, “what’s the use in 
arguing? The ship will be in ’Frisco in another coupla weeks, 
and mind what I’m telling you: Reilly wont lay a hand on that 
Rooney woman. I know her kind, and the slippery way they has 
with sailor-men. I’ve just got this much more to say: If a man’ll 
sheer clear of women, he don’t need to fear the world.” 

“That can’t be done,” growled John. “Douse the glim now. 
No more yapping this watch.” 


‘Ah, and it’s the 


“He might 


ONE morning a couple of weeks later land-birds were sighted. 
The news was conveyed to Reilly, who had the morning 

watch, below. 

“It wont take long now till you see that woman of yourn,” 
called Skysail Pete. 

Reilly jumped out of his bunk. “Show me them birds,” said 
he. “I believe nothing—only what I can sling me eye on.” 

“Come out on deck, then,” said Pete. Reilly tumbled out. 


“Now look up there by the main truck, See them?” 





Mrs. Rooney Deals Again 


“T do, me bucko. Are ye sure they’re from the land, Pete?” 

“Aye, that Iam. John had the four-to-six wheel. ‘There’s land 
birds about,’ says he. ‘They aint,’ says I. ‘I knows shore birds 
when I sees them,’ says he, ‘—and feels them too, for that 
matter.’ ‘Feels them?’ says I. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘they've been 
showering gravel down on the deck.’ ” 

For the first time on that passage home a smile cracked out 
on Reilly’s face. “The sight of them birds warms the heart of 
me,” said he, “wherever the hell they're from.” 

“You'll not be staying | ng by the ship?” Pete asked. 

Reilly rolled his eye. “The minute the hook is down, I’m 
away to the woman that ruined me.” 

“My advice to you, Reilly—” Pete held up a thick tarry 
finger. “Look out for her. I knows women.” 


WENTY-FOUR hours later the ship dropped anchor in San 

Francisco Bay, and according to custom a number of crimps 
boarded her, trying out their old tricks of bribing the crew to 
leave, and promising them a wide range of choice from steam 
yachts to life-saving jobs. As Reilly was getting into his go- 
ashore clothes, a heavy-set crimp walked into the forecastle. 

“You leaving her?” he asked. 

Reilly, who had his back to the crimp, turned around. Where 
had he heard that voice before? Their eyes met. The crimp 
stood pat. Reilly spoke: 

“T’m leaving her, I azn, for a good reason.” 

“Us know, don’t we, Reilly?” piped up Pete. 

“Ave, that yese do.” Reilly’s whole bearing bespoke vengeance; 
and Hogan the crimp felt an inward tremor. His color changed 
to a dirty yellow. “You're going to a boarding-house?” he asked. 

“I am not,” snapped Reilly. “Me work is cut out fer me 
while I stay in ’Frisco, and damned dirty work it’s going to be.” 

Hogan the crimp squeezed himself out of the forecastle, hur- 
ried into his boat, and rowed speedily ashore. He ran all the 
way to Mrs. Rooney’s saloon. Panting, it was later learned, he 
broke the news of Reilly’s return. 

“He’s going to kill you,” he warned. “I could see it in that 
one eye of his. Git out of town fer a while, till he leaves port 
again. I'll see that he goes.” 

Mrs. Rooney wiped the top of the bar with calm composure. 

“I’m not going away from my little place, Hogan,” said she, 
“for any man alive. Let Reilly come. Ye can leave him to me. 
Now go on about yer business.” 

Still Hogan, duty bound, weakly responded: “I'd better be 
keeping an eye on you, just the same, Mrs. Rooney.” 

“Divil an eye do I want of ye at all, at all. Be off with ye.” 

Then Mrs. Rooney retired to a back room to prepare herself 
for the arrival of one-eyed Reilly. 

In an hour he came, his boots knocking the pavement in his 
impatience to reach the green-front gin-mill. He strode into the 
barroom, kicking up the sawdust. There he stopped. He thought 
he had pockets full of words to hurl at her, but not one could 
he get out of him. Mrs. Rooney stood ready behind the bar. 
A full-blown rose glowed crimson in her hair; her bosom was 
girted up and boomed out from her stiff-figured green dress. 

Reilly felt himself engulfed in the blue of her eyes, the satis- 
fying beauty of her, the easy comfort; the warm smile she turned 
on him gophered the roots from under him. He was like a wilted 
vine. She waited until he had looked his fill before she spoke. 

“So it’s back ye are, Mr. Reilly!” Her words were as soft 
as a warm sunny breeze. “Not a word did ye say when ye sailed 
away! And me here, straining the eyes out of me head for the 
last five months, for a sight of ye! Ah, ye men are all alike! 
Ye twiddle with the strings of a woman’s heart—” 

“Hold on,” said Reilly, pulling himself out from under the 
spell she was casting. “You can’t come that palaver on me. I’m 
on to ye. Ye shanghaied me onto a Dago ship. Now I’m after 
the blood-money ye got fer me. And what’s more, I’m here to 
break ye and turn the law loose on ye—and after that it’s be- 
tween me and me Maker what I do to ye!” He walked up to 
the bar threateningly, his one eye glowering. Mrs. Rooney never 
budged. She looked straight back into that flaming eye of his, 
and laughed. So heartily did she laugh that her turquoise ear- 
rings twittered, and her soft pink flesh shimmied like jelly. Then 
all at once she sobered up and pointed a fat finger at him. 

“So that’s the kindness I get from you, telling me I stowed 
ye away on a Dago ship! After ye making love to me that night, 
and the promises ye made! Didn’t ye tell me that ye’d marry 
me when ye came back again? Haven’t I told the neighbors fer 
miles around what was going to happen to me, and here I am 
in a fine new dress waiting to receive (Continued on page 153) 
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PIONYSIA'S amazing career was perhaps decided when 
i her mother died at her birth and left the child’s up- 
H bringing to her actor father Dion Wildwyck. Her childhood 
; was spent among one-night stands; and when she was ten 


and her father was taken ill, she went with him to a little 
place in Florida which he had purchased. Soon afterward 
: he died, leaving Dionysia to the care of an equally impover- 
ished family narfied Marmaduke. For a few years the Mar- 
madukes assisted her in marketing her few oranges and 
grapefruit; and then—something of importance occurred. 

She was bathing in the lagoon one day when a launch 
put in from a yacht, and scarcely had she finished dressing 
when two men appeared at the door of her home. 

The larger of the two was big Fred Fox, and he was 
promoting a Beauty Show at Miami. The slim, rat-faced 
young man was Harry Pitt. 

“Say, girlie,” said Mr. Fox, “I lamped you through my 
glass, and it oughta be easy money for you in the Beauty 
Show I’m working up.” 

They urged her to sign with Mr. Fox and to enter the 
show as “Miss Everglades.” For a long time Dionysia had 
longed for a brilliant stage career, and this seemed her Op- 
portunity. She had neither clothes nor money, but Fred 
Fox offered to back her to the limit—and that afternoon 
Dionysia boarded the launch of big Fred Fox. 

In Miami, Fox and Pitt outfitted Dionysia and had her 
carefully groomed for the contest. But when the great 
Miami Beauty Show was judged, Dionysia was not even 
mentioned in the awards. 
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So Fox coolly dropped her as a failure, leaving her 
stranded in Miami. But Pitt got her a job as an extra in 
a film company, Mike Blither’s Bathing Beauties, “on loca- 
tion” in the neighborhood. By turns she was a mermaid, a 
siren, a tarpon, a crayfish. Several times she was plain— 
and unmistakable—girl. 

Toward the end of the film Mike gave her a livery nag, 
rigged out as a seahorse, to ride on. In the first rehearsal 
the swimming horse rolled over with her. Somebody dragged 
her out and rang up an ambulance; and the rehearsal con- 
tinued. When Dionysia recovered, the Bathing Beauties 
had departed, and her money was exhausted. Perforce she 
sought a job—and landed a place as a waitress in the hotel. 

Presently Pitt appeared and took Dionysia motoring. It 
was that afternoon, while running blindly down the road to 
escape the over-ardent Pitt, that she literally collided with 
her fate and John Vane, a wealthy young man who was on 
vacation in Florida. 

To Dionysia, Vane seemed all that was desirable. And 
when he had boarded the train returning to New York, who 
should he meet but his waitress protégée, who was de- 
termined to seek theatrical fortune in New York. 

All the berths were taken, but Vane gave up the lower 
berth of his section to Dionysia—and soon found that gos- 
siping acquaintances had carried the story to his wealthy 
fiancée Claire Claverack, with the result that she promptly 
broke their engagement. And shortly thereafter Vane met 
Dionysia again—she had found employment as an enter- 
tainer at the Club Circe. (Now turn the page and read on:) 
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T had been a disastrous vacation for John Vane. To lose 
one girl he wanted; to be pursued by another he didn’t 
want; and to find that the real-estate business was very 
bad—all this upset him. So to rid his mind of troubles, he 
plunged into a fresh one, and put all his money into a 
hazardous real-estate operation in Westchester 
Nevertheless at the end of the month he remembered Dio- 
nysia, and went to see her. To his surprise and disgust, he 
found she had landed in “The Westchester Follies” on a 
salary sufficient to keep her alive. He had the entrée, back- 
stage, and sought her there. 


“You see,” she said happily, “I am already on my way 
to fame. And I hope that means I am on my way to you, 
also—” 

“Do you fancy you’re in love with me?” he demanded. 

“T know I am.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’d better tell you that I’m in a West- 
chester folly myself, and probably it will ruin me.” 

“Mine wont ruin me,” she said. “And as soon as I’m 
famous, I'll have enough for both—” jut Dionysia 
was proving too modern for him, so he took abrupt leave 
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cs [* promised to be a lonely Christmas Eve for John Vane. It appeared she had added a parlor to her bedroom, and it s° 

His late fiancée had already become engaged to another was full of noisy young fellows and girls dancing. Dionysia, 5: 

man; the Westchester deal was turning out badly; he had one arm full of roses, sat on top of the piano waving a : 

+s neither seen nor heard from Dionysia. glass of champagne and singing. When she saw him, she 

es He went once to the Westchester Follies; but all the girls sprang toward him, inundating him with roses and wine. 

4) were undressed and all looked alike, and he didn’t recognize “My first party!” she cried. “I’m having such a good 

i} = her. time! Shall we dance?” 5: 

cs “Poor little devil,” he thought, “she’ll be lonely too after “Not the dance you’d like to lead me,” he said coolly 8°, 

HH || the show on Christmas Eve!” And leaning to her ear: “Here’s your damned present. Merry =: 

oe So he went out and bought her a fur neck-piece; and after Christmas!” zs 

pi} the show on Christmas Eve he called at her boarding-house. And he went out in a rage with all the world. R* 
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WHEN he awoke next morning he thought of Dionysia 
as he had last seen her. It enraged him. He was 
through. But he thought about her that day, and the next, 
and the next, and, more or less, every day during the next 
few months. 

He was sore, but he was through. 
forget her made him uneasy. 

In his waking hours he thought of her as “that little fool.” 
In his dreams she was Dionysia, and he seemed to be happy 
to be with her. 

Without realizing he was waiting to hear from her, he 


But that he did not 
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waited every day. At the end of three months he telephoned 
to her and learned she had moved, leaving no address. 

That startled him; he went to the theater for information, 
and learned that she had joined a stock-company out West, 
and was playing ingénue parts on a small salary in legitimate 
drama. 

That night he sent her a telegram: 
Dionysia?” 

Her reply by wire came next day: “It is wonderful. 
am on my way to fame and you know what else!” 

The telegram did not chill him. 





“Are you all right, 
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3 YEAR later, on Christmas Day, Vane had a letter from “To earn some more money I entered a beauty show in St. 
: 4 Dionysia enclosing two hundred and fifty dollars in Louis awhile ago, and I won it, too. And besides that I have 
; bills. It read: made over seven hundred dollars selling my photograph for 
“Dear Mr. Vane: ads. 
33 “Here is what you lent me. If your business continues “Dear, dear Mr. Vane, please don’t marry anybody before 
3s bad, wont you let me lend you some? I live economically I am famous and you can see me again. I haven’t done 
3 and have saved quite a little. anything to be ashamed of so far, and I hereby promise 
a “I am very happy. I’m learning. It’s as easy as breathing you not to. 
3: to me. I am what they call a quick study. They mean that “I’m hurrying as fast as I can to be worthy of your ardent 
6 I am able to learn my parts quickly. Everybody is kind to attention. Please be patient with me. 
. me. I play very small parts. “Dionysia.” 
»s 
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OHN VANE’S venturesome scheme for suburban real- But on Christmas Eve the memory of her came back to 
° estate development in Westchester went very wrong— _ him in a rather painful fashion. He had dined alone at his 
rr with the result that financial worry was driving Dionysia only remaining club, and feeling much too spiritless to seek 
° from his mind. further amusement, he had returned to his two little rooms in Se 
3 Presently he gave up his car, his opera seat, all of his Chelsea. s: 
= clubs except one, and was obliged to move from his luxurious- And there he found a telegram waiting for him—from Dio- Bs 
ly appointed Park Avenue apartment to two small rooms in nysia: 3 
Chelsea. “A gay Christmas to you. I am having a wonderful one. ee! 
He had not heard from Dionysia in a year. He thought Our leading man and I are giving a party for the stage chil- 3: 
of her seldom, and, he thought, scarcely cared about her dren. He is the best-looking thing and very seriously de- ee 
any more. voted. Isn’t life wonderful!” a: 
é 
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OT long afterward New York daily papers reported that 

the celebrated and beloved novelist Stanley Ferrass had 
picked from an obscure stock-company a very young girl to 
create the part of Dionysia in his own dramatization of his 
famous novel of that title. 

The press also played up the amusing coincidence in names. 
It all made wonderful publicity, of course, but nobody quite 
believed that the unknown actress’ name really was Dionysia. 

John Vane, with astonishment and oddly jangled emotions, 
read of these doings while he was fighting off impending 
bankruptcy. 


One snowy day in January he walked into Dionysia on 
Fifth Avenue. She caught him by both hands, laughing and 
crying in her excitement. 

And, “Oh, my dear, my dear,” Dionysia repeated, “we've 
nearly got each other! You haven’t married anybody else, 
have you?” 

He slowly shook his head, smiling at her; for she was un- 
questionably the loveliest thing that ever this young man 
had looked upon. 

(The brilliant career of Dionysia, as revealed in pictures 
next month, is interesting indeed.) 
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The Teeney 


By 


James Francis Dwyer 
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After the service 
Teeney pulled the 
nose of the Rev- 
erend Fairweather. 


ONSIDER, for a moment, New England in the days of its 
romantic adventuring. Clipper ships out of Boston and Salem, 
Portsmouth and Newburyport, racing to the Orient under clouds 
of canvas. Scores of them! New England sailors singing chanteys 
now forgotten; tough boys from the little Tyres and Sidons of our 
rock-bound coast; swaggering fellows who knew the Long Bund 
of Canton, the muddy lanes of Woosung, and the gilded tea-houses 
along the Da-mo-lu better than they knew the clean little streets 
of their home towns. Great days! 

Dashing, hard-driving clipper-ship captains wearing white panta- 
loons, flowered-silk vests, tight-fitting coats and high stocks, who 
hobnobbed with rich Chinese merchants in pagoda-like palaces, 
eating watermelon seeds, dried persimmons, swallows’ nests, sharks’ 
fins, palms of bears, and foreign kickshaws that would have hor- 
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This offers evidence that memory 
and imagination can bridge 
any distance. For though it is a 
tale of the Salem of the clipper 
ships and of today, it was written 
at Biskra in the Sahara, 
by a man who was born 
in Australia. Really 
Mr. Dwyer’s home is in 
France, but he likes the 
desert in winter. There, 
he says, “the climate 
may be depended upon.” 








Illustrated by 
Charles Sarka 


rified their New England 
families. Waited on by gig- 
gling wenches with almond 
eyes and plastered hair, one 
wench behind the cushion 
of each captain, pushing for- 
ward a shark fin or some 
other ungodly tidbit as the 
guest required it. And a lot 
of the captains were elders 
in their home-town churches 
too! 

Little the skippers told 
about those dinners when 
they got home to Salem, 
Boston and Newburyport. 
China was far away, and 
they politely parried the 
questions of the inquisitive. 
Was there any fun out 
there? Oh, well, hard-drink- 
ing sailors seemed to enjoy 
foreign ports, but for gen- 
tlemen commanders it was dry stuff. Chaffering with merchants, 
bullying crews and coolies, rushing round in rickshaws from go- 
down to godown. Hardly pleasant. Yes, it’s nice to be home. 
New England seems so sweet and clean and peaceful after the 
filth of the East. 

Now, there was Captain Jack Teeney. Finest skipper that ever 
took a boat by Salem Light. Six feet two in stockinged feet, 
muscled like an athlete, shining black hair, clear blue eyes, and 
a fist that could floor the toughest bully that ever crawled into a 
forecastle. Well, a princess fell in love with Captain Jack Teeney. 

A wonderful princess! A tiny thing in spun silk whom the 
famous Chi-pei—who made portraits of charming ladies by dipping 
his supple fingers into glowing colors—would have given his soul 
to paint. She suggested a cherry tree in early spring, a lily-cov- 
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A woman flung her arms about young Teeney's neck and cried: “Beloved, you have come!” 


ered pool, a patch of liquid moonlight. Away from her—on the 
sea or at Salem—Captain Teeney wondered if she really existed. 

Captain Jack Teeney was’a widower. His wife, a Newburyport 
girl, had been dead two years when he met the Princess. He had 
a boy of ten, Richard Teeney, and a little girl of four, named 
Deborah. They lived on the Teeney place just out of Salem on 
the old Andover Highroad, a quiet house approached by a long 
avenue of elms. The two children were looked after by a very 
reliable woman named Jane Pettigrew 

Little scraps of gossip regarding the Princess and Captain Jack 
drifted back to Salem. The Princess, so other skippers asserted, 
was so much in love with Captain Teeney that when his ship, 
The Green Mermaid of Salem, reached the Chu-kiang, she was 
always there with palanquins and rickshaws and a retinue of 
servants to whisk the Captain away to wonderful dinners that she 
gave in his honor. It was all perfectly proper, but you cannot 
keep sailors from embroidering their stories. 

The Reverend Moses Fairweather, pastor of Captain Teeney’s 


church, heard the gossip. Pie for the pastor! He was fagging 
up on a sermon dealing with the actions of Salem sailors in 
foreign ports, taking for his text the third verse of the seventh 
chapter of Deuteronomy, beginning: “Neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them.” He fired his gun on a Sabbath when Cap- 
tain Teeney attended the little church on Derby Street, and he 
pointed the gun so straight at the Captain that after the service 
Teeney walked around to the rear of the church and pulled the 
long nose of the Reverend Moses Fairweather. Pulled it hard, 
according to the written report of the affair which you can still 
read in Salem Town. 

Captain Jack Teeney cleared ship on that very same Sabbath, 
thus making himself, by the double offense, an outlaw to the con- 
gregation. He made Canton in eighty-three days, flying, most of 
the way, every inch of the ten thousand running yards of canvas 
The Green Mermaid carried. He met the Princess and told her 
what had happened; and she, so it was discovered many, many 
years later, advised Captain Jack to return to Salem, collect his 
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“She better mind her 

own business instead 

© makin’ inquiries 
about my people.” 


son and daughter, and 
come back swiftly to 
Canton, where he and 
she would be married 
and live in her palace in 
the Tai-shi-kai, which is 
in the Old City 

Captain Jack Teeney 
found the advice rather 
difficult to follow. He 
was part owner of The 
Green Mermaid; and 
his partner, Alden Hun- 
newell of Salem, had not 
the money to buy him 
out. Neither could he, 
Teeney, buy out Hunne- 
well. The Princess 
solved the difficulty. 
She presented to Captain 
Jack Teeney something 
that he could turn into 
money the moment he 
reached America, and 
with the cash, buy out 
his partner and return 
with the ship and his 
family to Canton. She 
gave to Captain Teeney 
“The Tear of Tao-tang.” 

“The Tear of Tao- 
tang,” now known to the 
world by another and 
less poetical name, is 
probably the most re- 
markable pearl that has 
ever been discovered. It 
forms a double teardrop 
of great size and ex- 
quisite “skin.” Legend 
has it that a _ water 
nymph named Tao-tang 
loved a handsome fisher 
youth of Ma-su, an 
island at the mouth of 
the port of Swatow. She 
wished the boy to see 
her home under the sea, 
and he agreed to descend 
with her. Being a dis- 
ciple of Ho-fu, who 
taught that politeness 
alone would bring a per- 
son to Paradise, the boy 
could not tell the nymph 
that he was drowning as she led him from one coral arbor to 
another. When he suddenly paused while expressing wonder at 
her undersea domain, she thought he was stricken with bashful- 
ness. It was only when he toppled over and expired that she 
realized what she had done. Her grief was so great that there 
fell from her eyes two enormous teardrops which joined as they 
fell into the gaping shell of an oyster, forming the wonderful 
double pearl which was called the Tear of Tao-tang. 

The clipper-ship record between Canton and Salem was broken 
by The Green Mermaid on the homebound trip. Captain Teeney 
drove her. She carried away her fore- and maintopmasts rounding 
the Horn, but Teeney was not depressed. He was on deck twenty 
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hours out of the twenty-four. Captain Jack was very indignant. 
Byron. shaking the dust of England from his feet, had nothing 
on him. He’d give the Reverend Moses Fairweather and the 
saintly folk of Salem something to talk about. They'd run him, 
would they! Holy snifflers with big ears swung wide for gossip! 
He’d show Salem what a Teeney thought of its rock-ribbed nar- 
rowness. By heaven, yes! ; ; 

Plunging into Salem harbor went The Green Mermaid, with the 
Tear of Tao-tang nestling beneath the tight-fitting coat of Cap- 
tain Jack Teeney—the priceless pearl that great love had brought 
into being. ey 

The Green Mermaid docked on the afternoon of April 15, 18¢!; 




















and exactly one week later—on the afternoon of April 22—the 
Reverend Moses Fairweather read the burial service over Captain 
Jack Teeney as the gallant skipper was laid to rest in the old 
Salem cemetery. A little cowardly was the Reverend Fairweather 
He annoyed many friends of the dead Captain by taking as his 
text for the funeral oration the words: “Pride goeth before de- 
struction, and an haughty spirit before a fall.” Fairweather be- 
lieved in putting an enemy out good and proper when you had 
him down. 

Captain Teeney’s death startled New England. After clearing 
his ship, he had dined with the surveyor of the Port of Salem, 
and then, sometime before midnight, had walked out along the 


old Andover Highroad 
to the Teeney place, 
where Jane Pettigrew 
kept house and looked 
after the two Teeney 
children 

He didn’t reach the 
house. Early next 
morning he was found 
in the elm avenue 
leading up from the 
highroad, a bullet 
wound in his neck, a 
small red lacquer box 
floating on the sea of 
blood in which he lay. 

They carried him in- 
to Salem in a dying 
condition, but his great 
physical strength en- 
abled him to put up a 
fight for life that sur- 
prised the doctor. On 
the seventeenth he re- 
covered consciousness 
and tried to speak. He 


could not. He sig- 
naled for pen and pa- 
per, but before he 
could write, he slipped 
again into a state of 
coma. 


On the nineteenth he 
again recovered his 
wits and grasped the 
pen. With a tremen- 


dous effort he wrote 
one word, made two 
little squares after it, 


then glanced inquiring- 
ly at the group around 
his bed. The doctor 
and Teeney’s friends 
stared at the word and 
the two small squares. 
The word was “litre.” 
It meant nothing to 
them. Neither did the 
two squares 

Again Captain Jack 
grasped the pen. With 
a dying effort he placed 
a capital “M” after the 
squares, the pen drop- 
ping from his hand as 
he tried to continue. 
The doctor, a good soul 
who thought to soothe 
the dying moments of 
a friend, nodded vig- 
orously although he 
had not the slightest 
idea what it was that 
Teeney wished to tell. 


But the doctor’s nods 
pleased the Captain. 
He laughed. softly, closed his eyes and died. 


The perpetrators of the crime could not be discovered. The 
motive was unknown. The authorities of Salem knew nothing of 
the Tear of Tao-tang which Captain Jack Teeney carried on the 
night of the attack—nothing at all. The evidence proved that 
two men had followed Teeney when he turned into the elm ave- 
- leading up to his house. The footprints showed that the 

Captain, finding that he was trailed, had turned upon the two, 
and a great struggle had evidently preceded the firing of the shot 
that finished the fight. The word “litre,” the two little squares, 
and the capital “M” suggested nothing. The red lacquer box 
gave no clue. (Continued on page 106) 
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‘ides 


®» Julian Street 


The Story So Far: 


A VERY American community, that quiet Chicago suburb of 
Oakland in the early eighties, concerned for the most part 
with its families and its politics, dwelling in ample houses in- 
sulated from each other by wide lawns and many vacant lots. 
But now unrest and change had come—and the shadow of scandal. 
For one fateful day Luke Holden (regarded by his neighbors 
as something of a political infidel because he was a Democrat) 
brought the real-estate man Shire out to Oakland, and Shire saw 
his chance; moreover Holden met Shire’s handsome daughter 
Florence that day; and though he had a wife and little girl of his 
own, a flame was kindled. Shire and Holden called on Zenas 
Wheelock, a pioneer and perhaps the most prominent citizen of 
Oakland; and after they had gone, the fine old patriarch shook his 
head. “I’m afraid,” he said to his spinster daughter Martha, 
(her fiancé, along with Zenas’ son Lyman, had been killed in 
the Custer Massacre), “I’m afraid we’re in for a bad spell.” 

The bad spell began to develop. Shire bought land and built— 
not the “mansion” he promised, but a block of garish close-packed 
houses. Luke Holden was seen more and more in the company 
of Florence Shire, and tongues wagged. And even to Zenas’ grand- 
son Alan, son of the bookworm widower Harris Wheelock, trouble 
came: An attractive boy from New York, Ray Norcross, had 
plainly made an impression on Blanche Holden. After Ray had 
gone, Blanche was caught in school writing a letter to him, and 
punished for it. To show his sympathy Alan sold his treasured 
cigarette-pictures and with the proceeds bought for Blanche a 
little silver “friendship ring.” 

A climax came at the housewarming which Shire gave with 
much ostentation and champagne. Holden conspicuously neg- 
lected his wife Nannie for the company of Florence Shire at that 
gaudy party. And even when Nannie was taken seriously ill he 
allowed her to go home without him. And—next morning Mrs. 
Holden died. .... 

A scant year later Florence Shire and Holden were married. 
Blanche stayed with her beloved friends the Wheelocks for a 
time; but when her stepbrother was born, she proved all too use- 
ful as a nursemaid, for the second Mrs. Holden was eager to re- 
sume the gayeties of life..... It was not long afterward that 
Holden found himself in financial difficulties because of an un- 
profitable stone-quarry in which he was interested, and went to 
Shire for help. The real-estate man advised him to develop or 
sell a piece of land between Holden’s house and the Wheelocks, 
sold to Holden cheaply by Zenas Wheelock in order that Nannie 
might have a garden, with the verbal agreement that it was not 
to be built upon. (The story continues in detail: ) 


ARGELY through Shire’s efforts the additional capital required 
by the quarry company in which Luke Holden was interested 
had been found; nevertheless the beginning of the New Year saw 
the finances of the corporation in worse condition than before. 
Though Blanche was almost eighteen, and would in three years 
inherit the few thousand dollars left her by her mother, Luke, 
who had charge of the estate, never spoke to her about it, nor 
about his own affairs; but Blanche had overheard enough of his 
talks with Florence to be aware of his difficulties, and she was 
not surprised when one March evening he came home looking 
more haggard than usual and announced the failure of the com- 


pany. 


lidated M 
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Corperation (The Red Book Magazine). 


Illustrated by 
C. D. Williams 


The widespread interest evoked 
by this novel is in part due to its 
vivid picture of swiftly changing 
Chicago. But even more deeply in- 
teresting are the people of the story. 
No one of the characters mirrors 
any real person; yet each is a defin- 
ite and very-much-alive individual 
such as only an artist of Julian 
Street’s high gifts could ever create. 


“You'll get some of your money back, wont you, when things 
are settled up?” Florence asked him. 

Gloomily he shook his head. 

“Does Papa lose what he put in, too?” 

“No, I do. He lent it to me.” 

“Well, I’m sure he’ll be nice about it,” Florence said. 

“Oh, very nice!” he returned ironically. “I’m giving him seven 
per cent interest, and he has my house and lot for security.” 

When a few days later Luke announced his intention of taking 
Florence and the baby South for several months, Blanche was 
astonished. Succeeding immediately upon a heavy loss, a long 
vacation did not seem consistent, especially in a man who cared 
as much for money as he did; but Blanche had discovered before 
this that the world is a strange place and that the ways of man 
are paradoxical, so she did not waste time in puzzling over the 
matter. 

The baby, unaccustomed to being cared for by Florence, would 
miss Blanche, and certainly she would miss the baby. He would 
soon be three; ever since he was born she had been his nurse, 
and she knew the profound love that comes of service given. 
She tried, however, to console herself by thinking of the happy 
hours she would spend with Martha Wheelock, to whom of course 
she would go, as usual; nor did she learn until the day before her 
— and Florence were to depart that they had other plans for 

er. 

It was Florence who told her. Blanche had put the baby in 
his crib and was folding dresses preparatory to moving, when her 
stepmother, partly clothed, came into the room and asked what 
she was doing. 

“Getting ready to go next door.” 

“You're not going to the Wheelocks’,” Florence informed her. 

“I’m not?” 

“No, you’re going to Mamma.” 

“But your mother doesn’t like me.” 

“Well,” returned Florence coolly, “we’ve asked her, and she 
says she’ll take you this time. Come and help me lace my corset, 
will you?” 

Blanche moved toward her. 

“But Florence—” 

“Listen,” the other broke in, handing her the ends of the long 
corset-laces, “there isn’t going to be any argument about this. 
You'll do what your father says—and he says you're not to go to 
the Wheelocks’ and you are to go to Mamma.” Having delivered 
All rights reserved. 




















“Listen,” the other broke in, handing her the corset-laces, “there 
isn’t going to be any argument about this.” 


this ultimatum, she raised her chest, compressed her waist with 
—" fingers, and in a breathless tone commanded: “Now— 
pu ” 

When Martha Wheelock heard the news she was perplexed and 
disappointed, but there was one person who was pleased. Ray 
Norcross was glad that Blanche was going to the Shires’. Though 
he knew the members of the Wheelock family, and though his 
relations with Alan continued, outwardly at least, to be amicable, 
he sensed in them a certain lack of cordiality which would have 
made it awkward for him to see Blanche as often as he wished, 
had she remained for a long time their guest. Florence, he knew, 
liked him; she had told him so, and as they became better ac- 
quainted, had added a suffix to his name, calling him, familiarly, 
“Raydy.” At the Holdens’ house he had occasionally met Mrs. 
Shire, and luckily had flattered her, saying he couldn’t believe she 
was Florence’s mother. He would be welcome there. 

“Of course I’m sorry you're disappointed,” he said to Blanche 
when, meeting him that afternoon, she told him where she was 
to go, “but as far as I’m concerned, I’m glad. I imagine the 
Whee!ocks haven’t much use for me, but I get on famously with 
Mrs. Shire.” 

“Well, I’m going to try to,” she said. 

“Tt’s easy enough to do,” he assured her with a reminiscent 
smile. “The old girl loves to be jollied along.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not very good at jollying,” she reflected aloud. 

“Then you ought to read Chesterfield. My father is pretty 
smooth—architects have to be—and when he gave me Chester- 
field to read, I saw where he got a lot of his ideas about handling 
people.” 

“But,” she asked, “doesn’t it make you sort of uncomfortable 
to say things you don’t mean?” 








“Not a bit. It’s fun to say things you don’t mean and see 
how people act, and sometimes it’s fun to say things you do 
mean and have them wonder whether you mean them or not. 
You see,” he went on, “I’m going to be an author, and authors 
have to study human nature. You can’t write about the human 
animal unless you understand him.” 

“I suppose that’s true,” she mused aloud. 


TEXT day the family left, and that evening in her room at 
the Shires’, Blanche tried to bury herself in her school work 
and forget her loneliness; but she felt strange and restless, and 
her thoughts kept turning hungrily to the baby and to their room 
at home. This room that Mrs. Shire had given her was twice as 
large as her room in her father’s house and she supposed most 
people would think it nicer, but she didn’t like the reddish-pink 
of the walls, or the green velour curtains at the windows, or the 
massive golden-oak furniture, or even the chandelier with its three 
glittering bulbs—though she knew that Mr. Shire had recently in- 
stalled electric light at great expense because it was the very 
latest thing. 

The room felt cold. She moved over and laid her hand on the 
gilded radiator by the window to assure herself that the steam 
was on. Radiators were ugly things, but they sent the heat where 
you wanted it to go when it was windy. Finding the warmth 
agreeable, she stood there for a time looking out upon the bluster- 
ing night. 

By day the lake was visible from this window, but now she 
only felt it out there, cold and ominous, lashed by a gale that 
came in savage gusts, pelting the window-pane with icy particles; 
the iron street-lamp on the corner stood like a sentinel frozen at 
his post, with the snow drifting about his knees; across the 
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narrow circle of light, flakes small and hard as grains of rice 
went swirling and instantly were lost in the black, angry night. 

No doubt the baby was now asleep in his warm Pullman berth. 
Blanche had never slept in a Pullman. She wondered what it 
was like. She’d enjoy traveling... .. Palm trees. 

Her reverie was interrupted by Robert, the colored butler, an- 
nouncing that Ray was downstairs. 

Blanche looked at the clock. “Why, it’s nearly ten,” she said. 

“Young gemman say he very sorry, but he want to see you 
most particular,” explained the negro with an apologetic little 
smile, and she followed him down. 

Ray was standing near the suit of armor in the oaken hall, his 
ulster wet with melting snow. On sight of her he slipped out of 
the heavy garment and flung it over the arms of a chair. 

“T’ve got some wonderful news,” he cried, “and I couldn’t wait 
to tell you.” As she led the way to the parlor, he ran on: “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if I broke into print pretty soon. Shelley 
published a book of poems while he was still at Eton, you know, 
and I believe that if a man has the gift, things are bound to work 
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around so that he gets a chance to express what’s in him. I went 
out to the World’s Fair grounds this afternoon to watch them 
working on the buildings, and entirely by chance I got talking to 
a man who turned out to be an editor. I showed him the first 
verse of a poem I happened to have with me, and he said he 
might use it in his magazine. Isn’t that great?” 


“Splendid! What magazine is it?” 
“It’s called Twilight,” he replied as they sat down. “It’s a 
new magazine and this man—Bosworth’s his name—is_ very 


artistic. I’ve been working on the poem this evening and I hope 
to take it to him in a day or two.” 

“What’s it about?” she inquired innocently. 

“T wasn’t going to tell you until it’s done,” he said, “but— 
well, it’s about you.” He was watching her intently. 

“About me?” She was half-incredulous. “Why, what could 
you possibly—” 

“T have it here—what there is of it,” he broke in, drawing from 
his pocket a sheet of yellow paper. 


” 


“Oh, read it to me! 











“T call it ‘To Blanche,’ ” 
and slowly he read: 


he announced, unfolding the paper, 


“Fragile, fine and lily-fair, 
Lightly tripping down the stair, 
Comes serene with queenly air, 
My Lady Blanche. 


“Eyes that sparkle like the night, 
Starred with constellations bright, 
Soft and deep and all alight, 
My Lady Blanche. 


“Blooms from which the wild bee sips 
Suffer a complete eclipse 
When compared with your sweet lips, 
My Lady Blanche.” 


“Oh, it’s lovely!” she murmured. 

“A man writes best when he feels most deeply,” he said in a 
low voice, whereat Blanche flushed and looked away. 

“You don’t mind my saying that?” 








“It’s a mistake! My 
father’s away. Who 


told you to do it?” 


Fingering the fringe of a green velvet table-cover, she shook 
her head. 

“Blanche!” He seized her hand, lifted it to his lips and 
kissed it; then dropping it abruptly, leaped to his feet and moved 
with rapid steps to the hall. 

Disturbed, she hastened after him, asking: 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t ask me!” He snatched his hat and ulster from the 
chair, opened the front door and rushed down the steps. 

“Ray!” she called after him. “Ray, put on your coat!” 

On the ‘sidewalk he paused for an instant, and waving the gar- 
ment like: a banner, looked back at her; then, leaning into the 
storm, he was gone. 

With the cold wind beating about her she stood in the doorway, 
staring at the place where he had been. How strange of him to 
have come so late and to have rushed away like that! And going 
out into the storm without his coat—it was madness! 

Chilled, she turned back to the hall and closed the door. 
was but one way to explain it. 


There 


Ray must be, as his mother so 
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often said, a genius. He 
always smiled deprecatingly 
when he heard her make 
the declaration, but it must 
be true. No one but a 
genius would have acted 
like that. 

“Why, he might get 
pneumonia!’ she told her- 
self with a little shudder as 
she started slowly up the 
stairs. 

Reaching the landing, she 
stood for a time listening to 
the tempest as it battled 
with the window-panes. 

“Yes,” she said to her- 
self, visioning the brilliance 
of his dark eyes, and the 
quick play of expression 
over his face, “that must 
be it. He’s a genius, and 
he needs somebody to look 
after him.” 


Chapter Seventeen 


WAKENED next 

morning by the 
whistling of the gale and 
the volleying of sleet 
against the windows, 
Blanche was for a moment 
startled by the strangeness 
of the room, but the raw 
pink walls and_ violent 
green draperies, cold in the 
early light, promptly told 
her where she was. For 
three months she must stay here. Three months without the 
baby. She could picture him this morning in his berth, fascinated 
by the rocking of the car and by the scenery whirling past. What 
did he see from the window, she wondered. Were they far enough 
south to have run into sunshine and warm weather? A vision of 
palm trees on a golden shore glowed upon the curtain of her mind, 
and with the swiftness of a changing lantern-slide was gone, giving 
place to a picture of Ray as she had seen him last night waving 
his coat in the icy wind. 

As she dressed she continued to think of Ray, hoping the mad 
performance had not made him ill. She wished she could find 
out; and a glow of happiness came over her as suddenly she 
realized that she could. Why, of course! The Norcrosses, no 
less up-to-date than the Shires, though less talkative about it, 
had recently installed a telephone. She hastened down to the 
coat-room, consulted the little telephone-book, cranked the fan- 
tastic instrument and gave the number to the operator. Presently 
a maid answered; she wasn’t sure, she said, whether Mr. Ray 
was up yet; while she went to inquire, Blanche waited; then 
came Ray’s voice over the electric wire. 

“T just wanted to find out if you are all right,” she ex- 
plained. 

He gave a little laugh. “I haven't been awake long enough 
to find out. Why shouldn’t I be all right?” 

“Rushing off without putting on your coat—it worried me.” 

“Worry about me a lot, you sweet thing!” he cried gayly. “I 
love it! Seeing you last night was just what I needed. It was 
an inspiration to me! Do you realize you were acting out my 
poem as you came down?” And without waiting for an answer 
he quoted: 

“Lightly tripping down the stair, 
Comes serene with queenly air, 
My Lady Blanche 





“T sat up most of the night and finished the poem,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and today I’m going to take it down to Mr. Bosworth.” 
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“Oh, I shouldn’t have disturbed you so early!” she exclaimed 

“Yes, you should! Any time’s a good time to hear from you 
Do you know you've got a perfectly lovely voice? I used to 
know an English girl that had one of those ’cello voices, and I 
was crazy about her—that is, for a while.” He paused and when 
she did not speak, added significantly: “I guess you know who 
I’m crazy about now, don’t you?” 

She felt herself blushing and did not know what to say. 

“Well, don’t you?” he demanded. But at this juncture, the 
coat-room door suddenly opened, and Mr. Shire bustled in. 

“Oh,” he said, “you’re here, are you? I was wondering where 
you were. Your breakfast’s getting cold.” 

Thinking he had come for his coat and hat and would quickly 
depart, she waited, but he continued: 

“Sorry to interrupt. I have to telephone my office.” 

Intending to explain to Ray, Blanche turned to the instrument, 
but as she opened her lips, she heard his voice. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he demanded in an irritated tone. 

Mr. Shire had taken his overcoat from a hook, and Blanche 
felt it brushing against her back as he struggled into it. “I’m 
in a hurry,” he announced crisply over his shoulder, and simul- 
taneously the receiver spoke. 

“Look here, I haven’t had my coffee yet! Do you expect me 
to stand here like this all morning? Are you dumb?” And before 
she could answer, the jingle of the telephone bell told her Ray 
had rung off. 

He was annoyed with her. Naturally he couldn’t understand. 
She had stood there like a ninny. Why hadn’t she quickly told 
him that Mr. Shire was waiting? It was stupid of her, but when 
it came to making explanations, she was always stupid. She 
hated explanations, and knowing that the aversion often made 
things more difficult for her in the end, she had tried to over- 
come it, but in vain. Now, unless she chanced to meet Ray, she 
would have to ring him up again or else write him a note, and 
that a seem, somehow, to lend undue importance to the 
episode. 

















She had no appetite for breakfast, and after drinking her coffee 
put on her hat and coat, took up her books and left the house. 
Though it had stopped snowing, the wind continued to howl in 
from the lake, blowing icy particles into her face and tussling 
with her as she turned the corner; but by the time she reached 


school it had abated. During the morning the sun appeared and 
the classroom became uncomfortably warm. Registers were closed 
and windows lowered; from outside came a steady sound of 
dripping from eaves and cornices, and when school let out, the 
gutters were running with slush and little lakes had formed at the 
street-crossings. In the space of a few hours the fickle Chicago 
climate had turned winter into spring. 

That afternoon Blanche sat close to her bedroom window, her 
eyes frequently turning from her schoolbook to the street. Ray 
had said he was going to take-his poem downtown today, and she 
hoped to intercept him on his way to or from the station; but 
darkness fell without her catching sight of him. She wondered 
what the editor had said about the poem and if Ray would let 
her know. Throughout the evening she was on the alert for the 
ring of the telephone or the doorbell, but neither of them sounded, 
so before going to bed she wrote him a note of explanation. Next 
morning, however, she decided not to send it; surely she would 
meet him somewhere, and even if she didn’t, she would see him 
on Saturday night, for they had an engagement to go together to 
the amateur dramatics at the club. 

Saturday night arrived without her having heard from him. 
After supper she dressed and sat waiting in her room, where 
presently came to her the booming note of the hall clock striking 
eight. He ought to be here now. The minutes dragged by. At 
a quarter past eight she started toward the stairs, thinking to be 





“You know how much we 
all love you, Blanche. This 
doesn't make the least dif- 
ference about thar.” 


ready on the instant he should come, but at the head of the 
flight she stopped, arrested by the voices of Mr. and Mrs. Shire 
floating up from below. She didn’t want to wait down there 
with them. It would make her too ridiculous if—for the first 
time she acknowledged to herself the fear that had been lurking 
in the background of her mind—if Ray should fail her. 

Returning to her room, she paced the floor, her ears straining 
for the first sound of the doorbell. By now the audience would 
be assembling at the club and soon the curtain would go up. 
They would be late. Even if he should come at once, they would 
be late. Perhaps he was running up the steps at this instant. 
Perhaps he was reaching for the bell. But the bell did not ring, 
and suddenly she knew Ray wasn’t coming for her. He was 
angrier than she had allowed herself to believe. She should have 
sent that letter! Oh, dear, why hadn’t she sent it right away! 

Had he stayed at home tonight, she wondered, or gone to the 
dramatics? Maybe he had taken some one else. She wished she 
knew. She wished she knew where he was, what he was doing. 

If she’d known Ray wasn’t coming, she could have asked to go 
with the Wheelocks. He might have let her know! Perhaps Aunt 
Martha wasn’t going, though, and in that case Alan would have 
felt he had to take her. She wouldn’t have wanted to ask that 
of him—not as things stood now. 

As things stood now—what exactly did she mean? How did 
things stand now? Sensible of a change in her relations with Alan, 
she had not before attempted to define it. Had it been an abrupt 
change, like this misunderstanding with Ray, she would have been 
compelled to face it and worry about it; but it had developed 


gradually, almost imperceptibly, like the turning of the seasons. 

The change hadn’t affected their friendship, she told herself. 

Their friendship didn’t depend upon their continually seeing each 

other; it was too old and deep for that; they always resumed 

where they left off, however wide the gap between their meetings; 

but nowadays the gaps were often big. (Continued on page 168) 
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Mr. Teese Holds 


Here that saturnine and much-tried 
reformer Walter Peters of Dyke, Ohio, 
is dragooned by his stern creator Mr. 
Benchley into attending a bridge-party. 
And heaven doesn’t help that ill-fated 
bridge-party either, for the relentless Mr. 
Peters unostentatiously forms a Vigi- 
lance Committee of one, and—at once 
proceeds to work his Machiavellian will. 


R. PETERS went to the front window of his home in Dyke 
and looked out at the black night which was throwing 
sloshes of rain against the window-pane. 

“I’m glad I don’t have to go out on a night like this,” he said. 
If he had been a funny man, he would have said: “God pity 
the sailors at sea on a night like this!” and Mrs. Peters, being a 
funny man’s wife, would have laughed weakly. But Mr. Peters 
was not very funny; so he let it go at the unimaginative state- 
ment outlined above. And Mrs. Peters, being equally practical, 
said simply: 

‘But you do have to go out, Walter.” 

The best that her husband could do by way of retort was a 
low: “Where to?” 

“This is bridge-club night. We meet at the Plaisteds’,’’ was 
the explicit reply. 

Mr. Peters’sank into a chair. . 

“Can’t you call up and say that I’m sick? Say that I've got 
rain. 

“Don’t act silly, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters. “And you’d better 
be getting ready, too. It’s almost time to start.” 

Any paragraph here indicating that Mr. Peters went and got 
ready and that an hour later saw him and his wife at the Plaisteds’ 
would be superfluous for any married reader, and only harrowing 
for unmarried ones. We may jump, I think, directly to the meet- 
ing of the bridge-club. 
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By Robert Benchley 


The Plaisteds’ 
house had _ already 
taken on that strange, 
uninhabitable atmos- 
phere which even the 
coziest of nests as- 
sumes when turned 
into a meeting-place 
for neighborly frol- 
icking. Ordinarily a 
pleasant enough dom- 
icile, it seemed, under 
the disrupting influ- 
ence of the bridge- 
club arrangements, to 
be furnished with 
chairs and pictures 
and hangings brought 
in from a storehouse, 
and the formal ar- 
rangement of green- 
baize-covered tables 
was suggestive of the 
utilitarian array of 
rented chairs at a fu- 
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neral. There was also a 
funereal hush over that 
portion of the member- 
ship which had already 
arrived and were sitting 
about uncomfortably 
talking in low tones 
about the terrible 
weather. One could see 
at the moment of enter- 
ing that the preliminaries 
of a neighborhood party 
were well under way. 

This hush was dis- 
pelled, however, by the 
arrival of the Redneys. 
Mr. Redney was known 
far and wide as the Life 
of the Party. “The min- 
ute George Redney 
comes into a room,” the 
saying went, “things be- 
gin to pick up.”” George 
usually began “picking 
things up” while taking 
off his overcoat in the 
front hall. 

“God pity the poor 
sailors at sea on a night 
like this!” he called out 

In the living-room this was taken up by Mrs. Wheatson and 
reported to the rest—who had heard it. “George says, ‘God pity 
the poor sailors at sea on a night like this!’”’ There was general 
laughter. 

“Greetings, friends, Romans and countrymen!” George con- 
tinued, bursting into the room. “Are we all set for the big 
gambling session?” 

And on being assured that everything was in readiness, he 
added enthusiastically, “Let’s go!"—thereby making the offense 
complete. 

The party having thus been officially started, Mr. Peters found 











himself paired with Mrs. Weedon, a comparatively young matron 
with fuzzy blonde hair and a sweet voice. She had been con- 
sidered quite a belle in her day—which was the day of the San 
Francisco earthquake. She still had several girlish traits, among 
them the mind of a girl of fourteen. 

Their opponents were Mrs. Reese and Mr. Paddock, both good 
players and seasoned partners. Mr. Peters himself was what is 
known as an “adequate” player. Given his head, he would never 
play bridge at all. 

“Who dealt this mess?” chirped his partner as she picked up 
the cards. There being no particular need for an answer, none 
was given. She had dealt them herself, turning up every sixth 
card with what she considered a pretty apology. Thus was the 
first hand begun. 

It is not necessary to follow the hand play by play, nor the 
game hand by hand. The high-lights for Mr. Peters may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) Nine queries on the part of his partner as to the nature 
of trumps, each query followed by gay and increasingly dis- 
turbing giggles. 

(2). Four brusque announcements, “The rest are ours,” by 
his opponents, accompanied by a final and definite laying down 
of the hand. On examination this was always found to be a 
correct analysis of the situation. 

(3) Three attempts to placate Lady Luck on the part of his 
partner by walking around her chair. 

(4) Innumerable exclamations of “Good for you, partner!” 
from his opponents to each other. 

(5) Six unsolicited confessions from his partner 

that she had “a hand like a foot.” 

(6) Considerable hard feeling engendered by the 
= tardy discovery that his partner had been refusing 
spades with a ten-spot of spades in her hand, bringing 
forth an hysterical explanation that it was hidden in 
among her clubs, “which are black too, you know.” 

(7) A general air of smugness on the part of his 
opponents, made worse by the fact that it was quite 
justified by the turn of events. 

(8) A practically continuous desire on the part of 
his partner to sing the first two lines of the chorus of 
“Always” while playing a hand, a desire to which she 
gave free rein. 


a" (9) The fact that Mr. Peters seldom held any card 
~— oe, higher than a jack. 


(10) Eight delays, each finally ended by his partner 
with the mild exclamation: “Oh, did I take that trick!” 

(11) An overwhelming dislike for the game of 
bridge on Mr. Peters’ part. 
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When the time came for changing tables and partners, it 
seemed an auspicious moment for George Redney to entertain. 
During the playing he had carried on a running fire of table-to- 
table banter, usually with the table at the farthest end of the 
room. The nature of this comedy can best be indicated by such 
excerpts as: 

“Hey, Luther, come over here and rescue me from a designing 
female!” 

“Look, Mrs. Wheatson!”—holding up hand. “And we bid dia- 
monds. Better come back to this table and stick to me. I’m a 
good provider.” 

“When do we eat?” 

The entertainment between hands consisted of playing “Chop- 
sticks” on the piano, practicing mashie-shots with Mrs. Good- 
man’s umbrella, and doing an individual Charleston. All went 
over very big, except with Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Peters was anxious for the party to proceed, as the faster 
it proceeded the sooner it would be over, according to an old 
superstition. But over in the corner there was a table which had 
not finished its last hand. The members of this group were 
earnest bridge-players and gave the thing quite a bit of serious 
thought. They stopped after each hand and went over the thing 
pretty thoroughly. From their corner, while the rest waited to 
continue the tournament, came sounds of careful and technical 
analysis: 

“IT led that ten-spot because I knew that he had a singleton in 
spades and I wanted to see how far I could go with my dia- 
monds.”’ 

“All right. You were quite sound. But how were you planning 
to get the lead back into your hand?” 

“TI knew that Mrs. Freesh didn’t have any more clubs. I also 
knew that my partner wanted me to lead diamonds in order to 
make her jack good. You see that, don’t you?” 

Mr. Peters walked over to the window. The rain had stopped. 
Quietly he tiptoed out of the room during the confusion incident 
to George Redney’s slipping and falling while elaborating his 
Charleston act. He would have liked to stay and see if by any 
lucky chance George had been seriously hurt, but he had other 
business to attend to. 

Mr. Peters’ absence was not noticed until the technicians at 
the corner table 
had finished their 
game, and, by the 
time any serious 
alarm had been ex- 
pressed or a gen- 
eral search insti- 
tuted, he was back. 

“I had to run 
downtown to meet 
a man,” he ex- 
plained. Which . 
satisfied everyone A\ 
except Mrs. Peters,  .2 \ 
who remembered (~~ <A 
only too well cer- | LE) 
tain occasions sp 
when her husband 
had _ remorselessly 
taken the law into 
his own hands. 

Mr. Peters’ next 
partner was Mrs. Colonel 
Raffen, a large lady of 
considerable standing in 
the community. Mrs. 
Colonel Raffen had been 
one of the analytical 
players and took great 
pride in her score-card, 
which presented an im- 
pressive appearance l- 
ready. 

Mr. Peters, who was, as we have said, an “adequate” player, 
became, under the embarrassing partnership with Mrs. Colonel 
Raffen, something less than adequate. He grew nervous and 
forgetful.. He played out of turn. He gave what purported to 
be serious consideration to each play and then not infrequently 
played the wrong card. And each time that he slipped, Mrs. 
Colonel Raffen took cognizance of it. 

At first she merely looked mildly surprised. Then she uttered 





Mr. Peters Holds the Bridge 


little sharp noises. And finally the thing became more than she 
could bear and she pointed out to Mr. Peters just where he had 
made his mistakes. She pointed them out in a manner that in 
some less civilized communities than Dyke would have marked 
her for an assassin’s bullet. 

But fortunately an assassin’s bullet was not necessary. Scarcely 
had the third hand been played when there was a furious ringing at 
the front doorbell, accompanied by a pounding at the kitchen door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Plaisted jumped up from their tables, and 
the maid ran screaming into the cellar. Mr. Peters chose that 
moment to beckon to his wife to take her wraps and follow him 
through the door opening on the garden. 

“Open the door in the name of the Law!” came a harsh voice 
from the front porch, and suiting the action to the word, three 
large policemen pushed open the door and crowded into the hall- 
way. At the same moment two even larger policemen and a 
plain-clothes man wormed their way in at the swinging door from 
the butler’s pantry. 

Mr. George Redney, who, of all people, knew how to take a 
joke, immediately saw through the prank and made a vicious 
lunge at the first policeman, calling out: “Stand back, villains! 
We will never give up the ship.” 

At the word “ship,” George was made the recipient of one 
heavy-knuckled smack on the bridge of his nose which placed him 
quietly at rest over the back of a chair. It was, it seemed, a real 
policeman. 

“Search the house, boys,” said the plain-clothes man. “And 
youse all stay right where I tell yer,” he added to the members 
of the party. 

“This is an outrage,” said Mr. Plaisted. “We are all respect- 
able citizens here and you have no right to enter my house like 
this!” 

“No right, eh?” said the spokesman of the Cossacks. “Found 
anything, boys?” 

“Nothing but as pretty a little lay-out as you ever see,” re- 
ported one of the searchers, entering from the music-room across 
the hall. With him he bore one roulette-wheel, a baccarat outfit, 
and a handful of dice. His assistant followed with three or four 
bottles of something labeled “Old Judge Whisky,” together with 
various other odds and ends of illicit merchandise of sinister 
appearance. 

“Just a good lit- 
tle crowd of re- 
spectable citizens,” 
commented the de- 
tective, with a leer 
i‘ me) at Mrs. Colonel 

? Raffen. “It’s about 
time that the big 
boys in this game 
got shown up. 


al Come on, all of 
you! Names and 
addresses!” 


“Those _ things 
do not belong in 
this house,” said 
Mr. Plaisted in a 
hysteria. “I have 
never seen them 
before. Some one 
has put them there 

while we were playing 
bridge in here.” 

“Maybe it was Santa 
Claus come down the 
chimney,” said the de- 
tective. ‘Nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning at Head- 
quarters, and tell Judge 
McQueen.” 

Judge McQueen was 
lenient. In fact, the case 
was hushed up very effectively, owing to the prominence in 
city politics of several of the accused. But the bridge-club 
was by common consent disbanded, and Mr. Peters had made 
his point. 

“I’m so glad that you didn’t kill anybody, Walter,” said Mrs. 
Peters, as she thought it over. 

Mr. Peters rubbed his hands together meditatively. “It isn’t 
too late yet,” he murmured. 
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“Ronny, I didn't 
believe you had 
the nerve,” she de- 
clared, getting up. 


SUPPOSING you loved two girls? I mean, that you idolized 
them both, that when- you were with the one you were tran- 
scendentally happy, that when you were with the other you were 
gloriously happy? There’s no formula to go by, no rules. You 
love two girls and would give ten years of your life to know which 
you love the better, which one you really want to marry, and you 
simply cannot tell which. . 
Supposing you knew that both girls liked you? Nothing which 
you could designate as love, to be sure—a way, perhaps, of choos- 
ing you at dances, at golf. If one of them had shown a prefer- 
ence for another man, there would have been no difficulty at all. 
This was Ronald Wynn’s absurd condition. He wanted one of 
them as desperately as he wanted the air he breathed; but he 
could not tell which, study them both as he might. He had a 
vague notion that his brain had turned upside down and that his 
trouble could be attributed to this phenomenon. But aside from 





By Harold 


~ Mac Grath 


Harold Mac Grath would rather spend June on 
Lake Como—almost—than in his own lovely 
American garden, fenced in as it is with great 
flamboyant peonies. Because of his love for the 
Italian lakes he tells this story against the back- 
ground of one of the loveliest of them all—a 
spot that is becoming increasingly familiar to 
Americans as the traveling hordes mount up. 


his puzzlement over these two girls, everything else was entirely 
normal. 

Nancy Brandon’s hair was blonde, the raw-silk kind, and quite 
as fine and crinkly in texture. Ronny, as he was called, loved to 
watch it on a windy day when they were on the links or in his car. 
He loved to watch her beautiful hands tuck away again and again 
the rebel strands. A beautiful hand, strong, capable and most 
tantalizing; for whenever it moved in his direction, he desired to 
kiss it. When a man wants deliriously to kiss a woman’s hand, 
he is in a serious condition. 

Her eyes were blue. The moment you looked into them, there 
was no doubt as to their color; they were perfectly blue. Have 
you ever seen the Bay of Naples on a brisk afternoon? That 
kind of blue. Her complexion was of imperishable mother-of- 
pearl: when she grew old to seventy, there would be pear! tints. 
It never tanned or freckled. She was an amateur musician, loving 
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Chopin as Wynn did; and when she sang, she sang the old-fash- 
ioned melodies he liked best. 

She had the bodily vigor of a cat; but like a cat, she wasn’t 
always exploiting it. She could do eighteen holes at the country 
club without flopping into a chair when she returned to the ve- 
randa. She had a rapierlike wit, but struck kindly. She danced 
so lightly that it was only by looking into her face occasionally 
that you were able to realize that she was in your arms. She 
had moral and physical courage. She was beautiful and only 
twenty-four. 


HAT should have been quite enough for any man, ordinarily. 
But there was Dora MacGill. Her hair was like spun eb- 
ony, if there could be such a thing, full of rebel strands which a 
pair of beautiful hands were always tucking under her hat, on the 
links or in Ronny’s car. He wanted to kiss these hands too. But if 


he really loved Nancy, how could he kiss Dora’s hands? Her eyes 
were gray, like a Highland fog drifting over the sea. She was 
always tanned; there was always color in her cheeks. When she 


entered a room, she always brought into Ronny’s mind the thought 
of heather and west winds. She hunted, fished, rode, golfed; and 
when you danced with her, you wanted the music to go on for- 
ever. She too was witty but kindly, and she played Chopin with 
all the fire of De Pachmann in his forties. She was beautiful 
and twenty-four. 

Mightily contrasted by nature, the two of them; and yet 
Ronny loved them both with all the soul of him. 

Perhaps pathology should step in here and elucidate. 
the deuce does pathology know of love? 

Now, there is this fact: if you grow accustomed to two people, 
you lose the sense of contrast; and Ronny had grown up with 
these two adorable girls. 

Loving two women is no novelty. Vide the morning news- 
papers. A man loves these attributes in one woman, those attri- 
butes in another, and he is perfectly logical if not lawful. 

Ronny dared not tell Nancy he loved her, for the fear that he 
really loved Dora; and vice versa. Tragedy, pure tragedy; and 
yet our town, which saw the situation, covertly laughed in its 
sleeve. 

When Ronny was with Nancy, he was absolutely certain. Yet 
if at that moment Dora appeared upon the scene, the fog fell down 
upon him again. When any other man showed Dora or Nancy 
marked attention, Ronny permitted Othello to enter the abode of 
his being. Frequently he started flirtations with other girls. 
Neither Dora nor Nancy showed the least jealousy. Terrible, 
when you think it over. 

He was an eligible bachelor, with a net income of twenty- 
odd thousand a year. He was good-looking and sturdily built. 
He lived with his mother, a jewel of a woman, beautiful in her 
fifties and full of applicable wisdom; Wynn Senior had died 
years before. She was one of those rare women who become fa- 
mous without apparently anything to become famous for. She 
neither wrote nor painted nor played nor inherited political gran- 
deur and aristocratic lineage. Yet people ran to her as water runs 
to the fall. She knew human nature, all sides of it, was serene 
in turmoil whether it came from within or was set upon her: a 
mind which could grasp and analyze all things with an aloofness 
born of a great soul. She had mighty friends across the world— 
her war work: but she never used these friends. Over all, she 
had the gift of humor. 

She knew Ronny’s predicament. But even she, with all her 
wisdom, could not tell which girl her boy loved better. For her- 
self, either would have pleased her; she loved them both. 

“Ask one of them,” she advised. 

“How can I, when I don’t know? That’s the damnable thing 
about it. I don’t love Nancy any more than I love Dora.” 

“You’ve been working too hard. You have written so many 
plays that you have automatically stepped upon the stage, and 
your existence is imaginative rather than real. Go abroad alone 
for a while. Travel may clear the fog from your mind. Go to 
Bellagio, the old Villa Serbelloni, and at the end I will join you. 
You are stale with old scenes. Write a new play for this young 
Ann Sterling you think so fine an actress.” 

“Do you believe I’m fickle?” 

“No, Ronny. But I believe if you saw neither girl for a while, 
you might get a true perspective. Queer as it may seem, I be- 
lieve you love them both and that you would be happy with 
either.” 

“Travel—” 


But what 


mused the son. But the secondary thought was 


that some other fellow might step in while he was away, and it 
distressed him. 


These Things Will Happen 


That night he went to a dance with Dora, and the first tune 
the orchestra struck up was: “What’ll I Do?” 

“Ronny, don’t squeeze me so hard,” panted Dora. 

“Tt’s that tune. I hate it.” 

“Let’s sit it out, then.” 

“But I'd rather dance.” 

Dora laughed. They whirled on, passing Nancy, who waved her 
hand. 

These two girls were the best of friends. That was one of Ronny’s 
terrors. If he proposed to one, the other would immediately 
hear of it: and then, if he proposed to the wrong one, he would 
never dare propose to the right one. It was therefore nothing 
surprising that his mental condition was in a precarious state. 

He wasn’t making an ass of himself publicly. His friends 
only guessed at his muddled mentality. He was too much the 
playwright to blunder. He had some tolerable good cover, too. 
Other chaps took Dora and Nancy to amusements. There was 
Charley Johnson. He took Nancy and Dora to dances almost 
as often as Ronny did; and Ronny disliked him exceedingly— 
for no other reason. For Johnson was likable. 

He was a millionaire, and wasn’t the least interested in the 
Follies girls when they came to town. He was neither a he-vamp 
nor a mollycoddle, and by long odds the most popular man in 
town. Ronny knew that his dislike was not justifiable, and that 
too embittered him, because he was just. Johnson had the habit, 
however, of jumping in and asking Dora or Nancy to go some- 
where five minutes before Ronny decided to do the same thing. 
If he called up Nancy and learned that she was going with 
Charley, Ronny dared not ask Dora for the fear that she’d find 
out that he had already asked Nancy. If Johnson had “rushed” 
either of the girls, it wouldn’t have been so bad; but to all 
appearances he played the same game as Ronny. 


NE afternoon on the links Ronny and Dora, followed by 

Johnson and Nancy, made the rounds of the course. Dora 

and Ronny sat down at the ninth hole, not caring particularly 

whether they made the eighteen in ninety or not. Charley and 

Nancy were not so leisurely, and soon passed the other two, 
jesting and laughing. 

“Well?” said Dora. 

“What? Oh!”—apologetically. Ronny ran his fingers through 
his hair. 

“You wanted to talk.” 
astonished him. 

Was she jealous because he had stared intently at Nancy? He 
came very near proposing, knowing in his soul that he would be 
very happy with Dora—that is, if Nancy married and moved 
out of town. All very clear, isn’t it? 

“I saw your mother downtown this morning,” said Dora. “She’s 
the darlingest thing!” 

“I wish I had some of her good looks,” replied Ronny. 

“Piffle! I hate pretty men’”—sending a look toward Charley 
Johnson, the handsomest chap in town. 

“What do you want,” asked Ronny, “—a cave-man?” He 
wished she’d keep her hands away from her hair! 

“No,” said Dora, “I want the everyday sort. I don’t want a 
cave-man or a demigod. I shouldn’t understand him and he 
wouldn’t understand me.” 

“Dora, if you don’t keep those hands away from your hair, 
I'll kiss them!” 

With that mock-impulsiveness which was one of her charms, 
she deliberately thrust both hands toward him: and to her as- 
tonishment, he kissed them savagely. 

“Ronny, I didn’t believe you had the nerve,” she declared 
coolly, getting up. 

He got up too, with something in his head that hadn’t been 
there before. Did he lack nerve? Was that it? But hang it 
all, she didn’t know that he loved Nancy too. Oh, he saw the 
end clearly: for the fear of getting the wrong one, he was 
likely to lose both of them. 

And all the way back to the clubhouse, he wondered what it 
was that Charley had said to Nancy to make her laugh. Nancy 
didn’t laugh at ordinary twaddle. A joke, to get her mirth started, 
had to be pointed and plausible. Dora’s laugh was just as easy 


and her ear just as critical. 
7 HAT did you do it in?” asked Charley Johnson as he 
came out of the shower. 
“Do what in?”—-for Ronny had forgotten that there was such 
a thing as golf. 
“The round, man, the round!” 


She spoke with an irritability that 














She twisted out of his hands, limply 
“Oh,” “Ninety- 
eight.” 

“A man can’t play golf with a pretty woman.” 

“Is that a poke at me?”—truculently 

“General. I made ninety-two against eighty-two yesterday 
with Judd. But Nancy’s a peach.” 

“So’s Dora.” 

“Ronny, what’s the matter with you? You talk as if you 
wanted a fight. Didn’t you get along with Dora?” 

“Of course I did! How about a peg?” Ronny added diplo- 
matically. He saw that he must begin to watch his step. 

“My stuff,” said Johnson. 

“That’s jake with me,” responded Ronny. 

They had two pegs and only two words—“Here’s how!” (Queer 
thing about that phrase; you can’t say it over bottled pop.) It 
was after the second drink that Ronny noticed that Charley 
wasn’t as gay after a drink as he usually was. In love with 
Nancy, and couldn’t make a go of it? Certainly, Ronny decided, 
Charley was in no such mix-up as himself. Ronny Wynn was 
the only dumb-bell in the world who could love two girls at the 


said Ronny, coming back to consciousness. 


? 





. as half-unconscious persons often do. 


same time and with the same quality of love. He wondered if a 
European trip would help out. 

“Going abroad this winter?” he asked, as he and his rival went 
out to the veranda. 

“No. Sticking around this winter.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

On the way home Ronny said to Dora: “Charley’s a pretty 
good scout. I don’t see why your dad always gets his hackles 
up when Charley’s around.” 

“Charley loafs too much.” 

“What the dickens can a man do who has three millions?’ 
Ronny wanted to know. “Would it mean anything?” 

“He might manage his affairs instead of leaving them wholly 
in the hands of bankers and lawyers.” 

“And lose half of what he has!” was Ronny’s comment. 
“Charley knows he couldn’t play that réle successfully.” 

“Was it your Scotch or his?” 

Ronny laughed. 

“Ronny,” she said, “I heard about the other night at the club. 
You went home squiffy. You’re not that kind.” 


It was now June. 


, 
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Heaven sent him wisdom 
in that moment. He took 
the young woman into 


his arms and kissed her. 








“T was blue, Dora—indigo blue.” 

“Why didn’t you ring me up?” 

“You'd gone with Charley to hear Levitski.” 

“And you didn’t go?” 

“Nobody to go with. Who tattled?” 

“That’s a nice question! You know just as 
well as I do what a scandal-mongering old place 
your club is, stewards and all. Dad told me, and 
wanted to know what the devil had got into 
you.” 

“The very thing—the devil. 
you do if I kissed you?” 

“TI shouldn’t try it, Ronny. I’m 
ioned.” 

“Then keep your hands away from your hair!” 

She put down her hands. “Ronny, you've 
changed somehow.” 

“IT used to kiss you when we were kids.” 

“You used to kiss Nancy, and the rest of 
them. Would Nancy let you kiss her now? 
What I mean is, your disposition is changing. 
You never used to be irritable.” 

“I’m sorry, Dora.” 

“Ts it your work?” 

“Maybe.” 

“IT don’t see why those two plays the stock 
company put on last year weren’t grabbed. They 
were fine.” 

*“Maybe that’s the trouble.” 

“Well, you're fighting, anyhow.” 

“Good Lord, yes! If ever there was a man 
in the middle of a fight, it’s Ronny Wynn.” 

The rest of the ride home was broken only 
by Dora’s protests against speed. 

Later in the,week he drove Nancy home from 
the theater. 

“Nancy, what would you do if I kissed you?” 

“Both of us would be very sorry,” she an- 
swered gravely and perturbedly. 

Thus his experimental forages with each girl 
had come out the same way. They weren't the 
casual type; they were old-fashioned. The 
flapper surged and rolled by without affecting 
them. One didn’t kiss either just because one 
happened to want to. 

“What’s got into you, Ronny? 
spoke like that before.” 

“But I have kissed you!’ 

“Oh, when I was a child. All the difference in 
the world now. Could you ever look me in the 
face again if you kissed me against my will?” 

“Nancy, I was just trying you out.” 

“Ronny, that’s a fib. Something’s the mat- 
ter with you. There’s a devil got into you. Ask your mother 
to cast it out.” 

“Nancy, you're about the finest girl I know.” 

“And you are the nicest man, if only you'll behave yourself.” 

Ronny and his mother dined together the following night. 

“IT saw Nancy this afternoon,” she said. 

“Which do you like the better?” he asked. 

She eyed him oddly. “I have no choice. 
darlings.” 

Ronny threw up his hands in despair. “When you can’t tell 
which you like the better, how the devil am I to?” 

“The matter with you is self-hypnosis. A subconscious plot 
for a play has surely jumped into the wrong part of your head, 
and you can no longer differentiate. Dora and Nancy are as 
different as the poles, and you cannot see it.” 

“T love them both.” 

“That’s nonsense. As daughters-in-law I see no difference, of 
course. It may be that you really love neither. Travel will tell 
the truth. Go to Europe for a few months. If you remain here 


Dora, what would 


old-fash- 


You never 


’ 


Both of them are 


in this frame of mind, you are bound to do something ridiculous 
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I’ll come later and meet you at Bellagio—the Villa Serbelloni.” 


“Oh, I sha’n’t make an ass of myself. I'll go to Europe.” 

The mother smiled enigmatically. “And I'll meet you at 
Bellagio. Como,” she added, without speaking to her son. 
She had spent her honeymoon at Bellagio. 


E went about with the girls as usual. To the world his con- 

duct was unchanged. But one happening bothered him 
considerably. Charley Johnson entered the bank he practically 
controlled, assumed the position of vice-president and sat at his 
desk from ten to three and actually transacted business. In other 
words, he was in love with either Dora or Nancy, which put an 
extra twist to Ronny’s bewilderment. With all his cleverness, he 
could not pump anything out of Charley. 

It now became torture to dance with either Dora or Nancy, 
to feel them in his arms, knowing that Charley loved one or 
the other. The fathers of both girls were against Charley on 
account of his idleness. Of course, now that Charley had gone 
to work, their attitude would change. 

At the theater one night a queer notion came into Ronny’s 

















head. 
ing a theater party. The notion was to yell: “Fire!” And in 
the confusion Ronny believed he would be sure to fly to the girl 
he loved more. But of course he did not execute the notion: 
all might have been hurt, and Charley might have shown his hand 
and gone to the same girl as the instigator of the confusion. 

Ronny was five feet nine, tough as briar,.and pleasant to look 
upon when Charley wasn’t around. He had no financial worries 
His mother had her own income, and mother and son shared the 
household expenses. Aside from his dramatic labors—unsuccessful 
as yet in New York—he occasionally wrote a short story for one 
of the high-class magazines. His education was of a high order; 
he passed for a wit; but at present he knew that he was a 
moron of colossal dimensions. 

In November he booked for Cherbourg without letting any of 
his friends know. His mother could be relied upon to keep quiet 
—with her enigmatic smile. He was to have a letter from her 
frequently, but there was to be no mention of either girl. 

Self-hypnosis—he kept mulling over that. A plot which had 
stepped down to the lights without being asked. At some time 


Charley and Nancy and Dora and he were together, form- 


he had thought, nebulously, of writing a play about a chap in love 
with two girls. Not a bad theory. But how under the name 
of heaven was the discovery of the fact to help him? How was 
he to coax it back into the subconscious cavern? Another girl? 
He shuddered at such disloyalty 

He went to New York quietly. 
would witness a play or two, especially that in which Ann 
Sterling had the star part. He was leaving a clear field for 
Charley Johnson, but that could not be helped. He had his 
future sanity to think of. 

While in New York he almost surrendered to the impulse to 
consult an alienist. It occurred to him that the alienist would 
have diagnosed his case as double vision or as one heart that 
beat as two. 

The first night in New York he went to see Ann Sterling, to 
learn that her vehicle was a flop and was to be taken off the 
day before he sailed. As he supped after the theater he thought 
over the ’script of his new play. It honestly seemed to him that 
it was just the sort of vehicle she stood in need of. But he knew 
the whole game to be a gamble. Nobody knew what the public 
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He told his mother that he 
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wanted, the New York theatrical manager less than anybody 
else. Ronny was not conceited; he was merely confident that he 
could write a good play. Horkheimer had advanced him five 
hundred the year before, and had only recently returned the play 
as unsuitable to his star, who, as everybody knew, was Ann 
Sterling. It had been a bitter blow; for of all the actresses, he 
admired Ann Sterling the most. She was a born tragédienne 
and comédienne; she could bring laughter upon the heels of 


tears. 


‘THE second day out at sea was rough but sunny. There wasn’t 
a soul on board Ronny knew. Suddenly he received a pleasur- 
able shock. Ann Sterling was on board! She was with an elderly 
woman, probably her mother. Not on the passenger-list, because 
evidently she had come aboard the last minute; and he had not 
seen her in the dining-salon because no doubt she had a suite. 
When actresses travel, they rather like to lose their professional 
identity—some of them. 

Ronny saw no reason why he should not present himself. So 
he wrote her a pleasant note, telling her of the Horkheimer in- 
cident and hoping he might have the pleasure of an interview. 
He received a return note, making an appointment at eleven the 
next morning on the boat-deck. 

When he arrived, she was alone and motioned him to be seated, 
eying him with something like amused curiosity. She had 
read and liked “The Modern Note”’—his play—but could not 
use it because it was a company rather than a star play. 

ae you tried it elsewhere?” she asked. 

“T fe.” 

“Good gracious, why not?” 

“T have fresher stuff in my mind.” 

“Are you writing anything?” 

He confessed that he was. He explained that he was going to 
travel some, then settle down at the Villa Serbelloni and finish 
the ‘scripts he was carrying with him, 

“Are they in any shape to be read?” she inquired, still with 
her eyes filled with curiosity. : 

“I can read one of them, if it will not bore you.” 

“I came away.” she said, “to escape all things theatrical. I 
refused to take plays to read on the trip. And now I’m bored 
stiff for the want of them. You know ‘The Bird in Hand’ went 
wrong. It seemed just what I wanted till we got into rehearsals. 
Please bring up the play this afternoon. What do you call it?” 

“The Rebel Nightingale.’ ” 

“Awfully good.” 

After the interview was over, and she was alone, she began to 
laugh. All in all, it was the drollest thing she had ever heard of. 
Stil, she would see it through. 

She liked the ‘script so well that she made a dozen valuable 
suggestions which he made note of. He was so extraordinarily 
elated over this twist of fate that he forgot Dora and Nancy 
for several hours. 

Her name was Ann Sterling Wallace. She might have been 
twenty-four. Her face was fine rather than beautiful. Her eyes 
and hair were brown, both turning to bronze in the sunshine. 
But it was her voice which enchanted him, a voice filled with 
bell-like notes, haunting. When she talked, it was like listening 
to a Chopin nocturne. He was strongly attracted, so strongly 
that he was determined to see as much of her as he could. She 
belonged to the world he was so eager to enter. Besides, contact 
with a woman of such charm might serve to turn his poor addled 
brain right side up. 

She wouldn’t be in Paris. She was going to visit friends at 
Chantilly, but would be in the city off and on during the month. 
So Ronny spent a month in Paris, breaking up his original plans. 
Of course he wrote to his mother about Ann, and his mother 
smiled enigmatically as she read the description of Ann, a de- 
scription touched with literary fervor. 

Ann was an independent creature, quite as capable of taking 
care of herself as was either Dora or Nancy. So they had tea 
several times in town, and they always talked shop. On board 
the ship he had attributed her interest in “The Rebel Nightingale” 
as an effort to escape boredom; but now he saw that she was 
honestly interested in the play. 

To land a play through the usual outlets, agencies and man- 
agerial offices, he knew to be almost impossible. It did not 
matter in the least that one’s play was a good one. But to interest 
a star in your wares: that was something like seeing the target 
even if you did not hit it. The trouble with Ronny was that his 
lack of success was due to his financial independence. He did 


not hawk his wares but left them in the hands of indifferent agents. 





These Things Will Happen 


Ann declared that the first, second and fourth acts were in 
rehearsal shape. It was the third act that needed overhauling; 
and her professional knowledge and needs were of great help to 
him. 

Of her professional life, from her first appearance to the latest, 
she gave him generous glimpses; but as to her home life she of- 
fered a blank wall. He never cast a fly in that direction, however; 
to be with her was enough; to hear her remarkable voice was 
sufficient. In her company, however, his thoughts were always 
more or less literary, though there were times when he wished 
he had met her before he had fallen into his present muddle 
with Dora and Nancy. Sometimes he caught Ann gazing at him 
oddly, with an expression not at all compatible with the situation. 
Then too, she often broke into laughter which apparently had 
no cause. 

You understand, of course? The only possible way he could 
bestir the clogged dice in his head was to venture into new 
amatory avenues. His cure lay in the contact with pretty and 
attractive young women. In wandering about with Ann, he felt 
no disloyalty to Dora or Nancy. Perhaps if the dice-box was 
given a good jolt, the bewildering cube might roll back into his 
subconsciousness. He never spoke of the home girls to Ann; 
he was too clever for that. The more he thought it over, the 
more convinced he became that his mother’s diagnosis was cor- 
rect: that he had hypnotized himself with a plot which as yet 
had no business outside the incubator. 

Ann, Dora and Nancy. He found himself comparing their 
merits; but always Nancy and Dora remained precisely where 
he had left them; their vivid and compelling outlines did not 
recede. He tried to fall in love with Ann, but couldn't; she 
drew him only in a literary way. What might have happened, 
had she remained in his vicinity, will never be known. Suddenly 
she took it into her head to run over to London to look at the 
new productions. She laughed as she got into the train for Calais; 
and he wondered what there had been to laugh at! 

While in Paris he received three letters from his mother. Local 
news, with a number of clippings from the home newspapers, but 
never a word about Dora or Nancy. He slightly resented this, 
but he had no right to, since his orders had been to omit all 
mention of the two girls. Nevertheless the letters were horribly 
empty things. 

But work is a great consoler. While in Nice he rewrote “The 
Rebel Nightingale.” He rewrote it again in Florence. In Rome 
he buried it in his trunk and took out “I Promise to Pay,” a 
farce-comedy. 

He worked mornings, visited the galleries in the afternoon, and 
meandered about town alone at night, his thoughts upon Ann, 
Dora and Nancy. Three of them! 

At length he wrote his mother to send him the society page 
of the Sunday newspapers. (That enigmatic smile must have 
stirred his mother’s lips!) Of course he merely wanted to learn 
if Dora and Nancy were still going the social rounds—unattached. 
Perhaps there was in his mind the hope that one or the other 
would engage to marry some one else. That would have straight- 
ened out the kink. Bay of Naples eye—and sea-and-fog eye. He 
could not look at a strange woman tucking in her hair without 
having a flood of tender recollections! Mad as a hatter: he 


knew it! 


E arrived at the Villa Serbelloni, Bellagio on Como, the first 

week in May, and sighed with the relief of a man who has 
reached the top of a long hill. If the kink did not straighten out 
in this paradise, it never would. Rugged and tender, snow-caps 
and roses, the loveliest spot on all God’s corrugated world. The 
Villa stands above the little town, on a promontory of inexpres- 
sibly beautiful terraces. One sits on the main terrace and watches 
the sun set on Lake Como and the moon rise on Lake Lecco, 
and believes in the géds: you are one. 

For three or four days he loafed, drinking in the peace and 
beauty surrounding him. On the fifth day he got out the ’script 
of “The Rebel Nightingale” and went to work; at first doggedly, 
and then inspiredly. The world fell away from him, all his 
amatory troubles. He was an interested and happy man because 
he was a dozen characters; he lived and laughed and suffered 
with them. He recalled his own corporeal being only when he 
went to bed. 

On the last Monday in May he had typewritten the four acts, 
and knew that it would not be touched again except at rehearsals, 
if he happened to be lucky enough to have it rehearsed. 

Then he set to work in another direction, grimly. He wrote 
down all he knew about Dora and (Continued on page 164) 


































“Be careful,” she 
said. “If they catch 
you, out you go.” 


The 
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HEY met in New Orleans. Joe Victor was crossing the square 
when he saw a tall, hungry-looking fellow in a shabby over- 
coat leaning against a lamp-post. At first Joe thought the man 
was drunk. “Or sick. Very sick,” he added mentally. And 
then, because he was by nature soft-hearted, he took another 
turn around the park in order to pass that sagging figure a second 
time. 
“Is there anything I can do?” he asked. 
The fellow in the rusty overcoat lifted his head, gave Joe a 
queer look and then slipped down the lamp-post to the ground. 
Joe Victor's first idea was to move along; it was none of his 
business. Besides, it was risky to offer sympathy to strangers. 
Just then the man on the ground opened his eyes and sat up. 
“I’m all right. Leave me alone,” he said. Thereupon he got 
unsteadily to his feet and walked off. Joe Victor followed. There 
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In the history of the Amer- 
ican theater the names of 
famous vaudeville teams 
loom large—for a space. 
Then one member is caught 
up by the destiny called Suc- 
cess, exalted for a little day, 
then flung aside. And the 
public turns to a new fa- 
vorite. Here, then, is the 
story of the lesser of such a 

twain, a poign- 

ant, heart- 
searching tale 
out of the world 
of make-believe. 


By 


Mildred 


Cram 


was something touching and at the same time magnificent in 
the fellow. He was sick, no doubt of it. But there he was. He 
crossed the square and zigzagged toward the arcade, Joe Victor 
at his heels. And suddenly, collapsing, he sat down on the cucb- 
stone and took his head in his hands. 

Joe Victor spoke to him again: 

“Anything I can do?” 

“T think I’m starving,” the other said. 

“Can you get up?” 

“Give me a hand.” 

They staggered along together. 

“I live about two blocks from here,” Joe said. 
a cold chicken and some beer.” 

The big, awkward body jerked forward, so that it was the 
starving man who led, not the Samaritan. He mounted the stairs 
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“T’'ve got half 
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to Joe’s room at a run; he waited, panting, licking his lips, for 
the food. 

“Give it to me! Give it to me!” 

Joe Victor offered his visitor the only chair; he himself sat on 
the bed, staring with wide, bland eyes at the wolfish feeding of 
the other. 

Never had Joe Victor seen half a chicken devoured, skin and 
all, with such rapidity. This man paid no attention to anything 
except the matter in hand. He wrenched, tore, licked, swallowed 
with a sort of maniacal frenzy. 

“Haven't eaten for four days.” 

Joe Victor sat on the bed and stared. This was an unwieldy 
man, a man put together loosely, like a scarecrow. His feet 
‘were enormous; his ankles were loose; he did not sit upon the 
chair, but hung upon it like a sawdust man. He had a strange, 
bony face, deeply lined, yet innocent. Beneath thick brows his 
eyes were intensely blue, china blue. And his enormous mouth 
was flexible. 

He finished, wiped his mouth on the back of his hand, sighed 
and, -suddenly, smiled. 
“I thought you said you had some beer.” 














JOE VICTOR leaped to his feet and rushed out to a saloon, 
where, as he was known to be an honest actor, they made 
him pay cash and gave him short measure. He hurried back 
along the Rue Royal—this was in the old French quarter, twen- 
ty years ago—with a strong, pleasant excitement, an unfamiliar 
tingling anticipation. 
He found the hungry stranger lying on the bed, his shaggy 
head propped up, one hand dragging on the floor. 

This was the beginning of their partnership, and of Joe Victor’s 
servitude. 

“Beer,” Joe said briefly, offering the can. 

The other drained it to the last drop and fell back upon the 
pillow. 

“My name’s Jo,” he said. 

“So’s mine!” Joe Victor cried. 

A look both mocking and superior passed through those china 
blue eyes. “It can't be. There are only two Joes in this country. 
The last name, not the first. Victor Jo. J-O. Now dont tell 
me you're another!” 

Joe Victor shouted: “My name’s Victor! Joe Victor! Can 
you beat it!” 

The other smiled. It was as if he dismissed the Victors. ‘I’m 
Italian. Vittorio Giovannini. When I came over here, I short- 
ened it. Victor Jo. Easy. No one can pronounce Giovannini. 
No one can spell it. I was a kid, fifteen, when I landed in New 
York. I'm thirty. I’ve been an American five years. Victor 
Jo. That’s a good name.” 

He sat up. “Got a cigarette?’ 

__ Victor obliged. From a crumpled packet of cheap Virginians, 
Jo selected a smoke, inhaled deeply and lay down again, relaxed. 
He was like an empty suit of clothes. 

“I’m an artist,” he explained. “I’ve been with the White Top 
Circus. They fired me a month ago because I was too good.” 

“Clown? Rope? Trapeze?” 

“Artist.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Actor! Impersonator! Deo you think I look like a fool?” 

“No,” Victor said. “I think you look like a scarecrow.” 

“See here!” 

The other jumped off the bed, tossed the cigarette into the 
wash-basin, and stood first on one ankle, then on the other. He 
bent backward until he was taut as a bow; his thick hair swung 
away from his head and touched the floor. He straightened, 
collapsed again, and this time tied himself into a series of grotesque 
bowknots. He was double-jointed. No, he was boneless. He 
seemed to have no spine, to be a sort of fluid entity. He sat 
upon the floor and put his legs around his neck. He stood upon 
his head. He was as graceful, as graceless, as intangible and as 
silent as smoke. 

He untied himself and threw himself again upon the bed. 

“That is not by any means all,” he assured Victor. “I was 
trained by my father, who was the most famous clown in Europe. 
He broke every bone in my body before I was five years old. 
He taught me pantomime, ballet—” 

Jo broke off, shrugged. “But you don’t understand.” 
“A little.© I’m an actor.” 

“An actor?” 

“Vaudeville. I’m a juggler.” 

“Well, I'll be damned! Why didn’t you tell me so?” 


’ 
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‘Fhus came to be the greatest team on the American stage, that 
ill-matched, irresistible, legendary, perhaps immortal pair of clowns 
—-Victor and Jo. 

Victor knew that he had happened upon a genius and shivered 
with amazed recognition of the miracle. It was almost too good 
to be true that he, Joe Victor, an obscure failure, should have 
stumbled upon this marvel. He heard the beating of invisible 
wings. Success, a word he had never dared to utter, trembled on 
the tip of his tongue. For he saw that this Vittorio Giovannini, 
this Victor Jo, was indeed an artist. He was more; he was 
unique among men. He was a double-jointed, spineless, inspired 
comedian. Years later, when the slang of the theater developed 
a pungent brevity of its own, he was referred to as a Wow. 

All of this, Victor saw. He saw, too, that the scarecrow needed 
a prop, a backbone. Without regret, with a beautiful, a touch- 
ing humility, Joe Victor became Victor Jo's spine. 

They made their appearance in the midway of a Florida county 
fair. But first, Jo went to the theater in New Orleans where 
Victor was appearing four times a day. “Victor the Peerless 
Juggler—Never Misses.” 

Before a drop-curtain, upon a narrow, dirty stage, he juggled 
as if his life depended on it. He was conscious of that mocking, 
ugly face in the first row. He fumbled, missed, missed again. 
A little heap of broken plates and saucers was symbolic of his 
failure. 

Afterward, in the saloon, where Jo ordered drinks at Victor’s 
expense, the juggler heard, and accepted, the ultimate, damning 
criticism: 

“You're good, but you’re not good enough. You'll never get on 
the circuit. You haven’t any humor. You're quick, but you're 
heavy.” 

Victor nodded. His round face was serious, and tears smarted 
behind his eyes. “I know. I'm rotten.” 

He never again juggled in Jo’s presence. And he never ex- 
plained, then or later, that he had been shaken out of his usual 
control by his very desire to succeed. 

Jo reached for two tumblers, two bottles. “I'll show you.” 
He sent them whirling over his head, an arch from hand to hand; 
he caught them, set them down, caught them up again. And all 
the while he sagged and collapsed and leaned and staggered and 
stood on his ankles and fell out of joint. Victor laughed until 
he cried; those stinging tears rolled down his cheeks, and he 
tasted the salt of them on his lips. 

“You see!” Jo said, and never guessed that he had hurt the 
juggler, that he had twisted his heart and squeezed it and left it 
without hope. 

Victor paid for the drinks. 

Their first appearance was not a success. A handful of country 
people parted the tawdry, red cotton curtains to sit upon wooden 
benches facing an improvised stage made of packing-cases. 

“This is the bottom,” Jo said. “But we’re going to climb to 
he top. New York! London! Paris! Vienna!” 

Victor mopped his face to hide the doubt he knew must be 
written there. 


WHITE-HOT sky. glaring as a crystal, fitted over a steam- 

ing world of swamps and pitted roads and mangroves 
festooned with moss. The fair, a tangle of tents, booths, bunt- 
ing, sawdust and peanut stands, sprawled across an open field, 
and the flowers of spring were trampled by the crowd. The mid- 
way became a morass littered with peanut-shells, paper bags and 
fruit-skins. Barkers shouted; pigs squealed; children piped upon 
penny whistles. 

And here was created an immortal characterization. Here, 
upon a stage ten feet square, the Mary of Victor Jo made her 
ribald and excruciating first appearance. She was a pathetic 
hussy, the stuff all drabs are made of, part saint, part mother, 
part sinner and part shuddering mystery. She was universal, as 
easily recognized in Hongkong as in Nome. 

In later years Jo dressed the part with more elegance. He be- 
came a flamboyant caricature of the mode, a screaming commen- 
tary—fashion vulgarized. But on that first day of inspiration 
and experiment he wore a red petticoat, a shawl, a feathered hat, 
and daubed his big cheeks with rouge. His monstrous mouth had 
about it some of the curves and reticences of beauty—it was 
beauty accented, made ridiculous. He spoke with a bass voice. 
When he laughed, he went into paroxysms. And this Mary of 
his laughed at everything—life, death, love and hate. 

Jo and Victor rehearsed behind the curtain, five minutes of 
feverish improvisation. 

“You stand right over there. I’m Mary. Mary—Everywoman. 











Jo would pirouette on his French heels. 


Only more so. A kind of loose woman with a kind heart. You 
talk to me. I’m drunk. Just a little. And I’m giving every- 
thing away—about myself and my friends. No one ought to 
know me. Everyone does. I’m popular because I’m good and 
bad. Get me? Now shoot! Quick! Pass it back to me! As 
if you’d just thought of it—” 

So they began. 

“What’s the matter with us?” Victor gasped, 
fell. A faint patter of applause was drowned 
feet. “We've lost ’em!” 

Jo grinned. With a bath-towel he wiped off the grease-paint 
and scrubbed his long, sinewy neck. He kicked the petticoat into 
a corner and emerged from his disguise. “We're too good,” he 
remarked. “We’re over their heads. Wait’ll we get to New 
York.” 


when the curtain 
by the shuffle of 


“Oh, Mr. Jo, you were simply won-der-ful 


” 


Victor laughed. They possessed a dollar between them. He 
left Jo draped upon a property sofa and went outside into the 


soft, thick, black night. Surreptitiously he juggled six small 
stones, tossing them against the stars until he had conquered his 
panic and his hunger. He was comforted by his own dexterity. 
It was good to feel the smooth cold stones tap his palms and go 
hurtling into the air, to fall lightly again and again 

Victor had broken his life in two for this double-jointed 
stranger. He had invested a hundred dollars in their venture, 
and had added, for good measure, his little reputation. “Joe 
Victor—Juggler—Never Misses” was done for. He was buried. 
He was scattered to the four winds. With a pang of regret Vic- 
tor recalled his obscure triumphs, when he, he alone, had caught 
and, for a moment, had held the fancy of an audience. He had 
known the thrill of recognition, that reaching out of attention 
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He began to juggle plates. Out of the darkened theater issued J. D.’s voice: 


from the darkened, silent house which gives the artist reality, 
which, for the space of a breath, animates and sustains him. He 
had surrendered this to throw in his lot with a genius. Even then, 
twenty years ago, Victor was a shrewd critic; he had in him 
something of the impresario, the born showman. The theater was 
the breath of his nostrils. But he knew, as Jo did not know, 
never would know, the limitations of the theater. He was not 
so sure that genius and a dollar would carry them as far as 
Broadway. 

Like all showmen, Victor was a gambler. He caught the six 
stones deftly, tossed them away and went back to Jo 

Jo was asleep. He lay upon the property sofa like a property 
man. Sleeping, he had the face of a tragic clown, and Victor 
saw that the scarecrow had shed some tears of his own 

“I don’t suppose anyone’s really happy,” he thought, “even 
the happiest. Life has taken some bites out of him, and I thought 
he was stuffed with sawdust. But he bleeds. By God, he bleeds 
like the rest of us!” 

And he sat for a long time, contemplating this mystery 

The next day they added to the sketch, a line here, a shadow 
there, a laugh, a joke. Men appreciated Mary; women resented 
her because women do not easily appreciate satire. 

Jo’s wit was broad and highly colored. Victor had no wit. He 
was a juggler. He tossed words with a certain dexterity, grace 
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“You've got it, Victor.” 


In the presence of this blatant caricature, this bawling woman, 


shade of annoyance and 
a soft voice; and he 
that he was ashamed 
Mary go 


he held his ground with just the right 
amusement. He had a round, gentle face, 
suggested, by his very attitude of apology, 
of Mary. The audience thought him a prude, and let 
as far as she liked. No one, not even Jo, guessed why. 

Five years later a barge fitted out as a music-hall dropped down 
the yellow Mississippi as far as New Orleans and went aground 
with its blunt nose in a mud-bank. “We're busted,” the manager 
said to his troupe. “Broke. We've sprung a leak. Get out, while 
the going’s good. I’ll meet the sheriff.” 

Victor and Jo found themselves again in the city of their obscure 
beginning; they waded ashore, carrying suitcases, and staggered 
along the levee in the teeth of a bitter wind. Behind them lay 
five precarious years. Before them there was nothing 

Jo was thinner; his dark, coarse face was seamed from nose 
to chin; his mouth wore the unmistakable twist of disillusionment 
Victor was fat. He trotted on his short legs like a pony, like a 
poodle, like a fat sandpiper. Their suéde-topped buttoned shoes 
were worn thin, cracked over the toes, rubbed on the ankle 
They wore checked suits that had seen better days, and upon 
Jo’s head a battered Fedora sat recklessly. 

“Where’ll we sleep?” 

They sat in the Square, their collars turned against the wind, 
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and counted what silver they had. It was not enough for a bed. 

“You wait,” Victor said. “I'll get some money. Wait here. 
Don’t move. Ten minutes!” 

He crossed the park at a trot and disappeared. He was think- 
ing of those comfortable days of juggling when he had had a 
room, a bed, a cold chicken and beer, cigarettes and a warm over- 
coat with a velvet collar. He was thinking of the theater—the 
orchestra tuning up, people arriving, the odor of scenery, grease- 
paint, velvet and papier-maché. Himself, Joe Victor, the Juggler, 
Never Misses. His legs encased in green tights. A white silk 
shirt and a red sash— 

He paused before the swinging doors of a saloon. The expression 
he wore was indefinable. He could see, as the cane doors vibrated 
in the wind, a row of men, a shining bar and bottles, bottles, bot- 
tles, all glittering and dazzling. He heard the gurgle and clink 
and tinkle and pop of the pleasant business of drinking. 

“I'll be damned if I'll be jaunty,” he said to himself. 

He tried to enter with humility, not with deprecation but with 
just the right shade of embarrassment. 

He set his cracked shoe on the rail, rested his elbow on the 
bar, and with a quick sweep gathered in three empty glasses. 

Suddenly he tossed and caught them, behind his back, between 
his legs, over his head. 

“Hey, you! Wat t’ell!” 

Setting them down again, he coughed behind his hand. 
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“I don’t know where he is,” she said. “He owes me 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
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“Gentlemen,” he said bashfully, “I am short a matter of two 
dollars for bed and board. For two dollars, I will juggle eight 
glasses and a bottle—” 

They threw him out. 

This was perhaps the bitterest moment in Victor’s life. His 
humiliation swept him like a poison. He forgot Jo, waiting in 
the Square. He forgot who he was, or why. The need to be 
among people and to lose himself in the impersonality of the 
crowd drove him to Carondelet Street, to the narrow sidewalk. 
thick with humanity. He stared in at shop-windows. He listened 
to voices and laughter. He forgot his pain 

When he stumbled upon the broken link in his memory and 
fitted the chain together again, he ran all the way back to the 
Square. But Jo was gone. Victor called and whistled. He was 
like one demented. But Jo and the suitcases had vanished. Where 
he had been, a hobo sprawled in fitful sleep, wrapped in news- 
papers. 

It was as if Victor had lost his soul. For five years he had 
labored that Jo might live, had schemed, had plotted, had hoped, 
had, in privacy, prayed to an unfamiliar God. Jo was the glam- 
orous possibility in a world of hard facts. He was great. He 
was unique. All Jo needed was a chance: that word, magic, poten- 
tial, haunted Victor’s days and nights. “If only Jo had a chance! 
We'd show ’em! We’d knock ’em cold!” 

In the meantime, waiting on this fickle hussy, 
wheedled a living like two tumblers—anywhere 
known in the smoky caverns of the underworld. They had ap- 
peared briefly in vaudeville, failed, had become lost again. Cab- 
arets had claimed them. Then Taubaum’s Floating Palace, Ten, 
Twenty and Thirty Cents, up and down the Mississippi— 

Now, Jo was gone. 

Victor, a body without a soul, a spine without a body, sought, 
and obtained a job as dish-washer in a restau- 
rant of the Vieux Carré. 

Here he first saw Louise 

She was a waitress. She came through the 
baize doors from the (Continued on page 144) 
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5y Rupert Hughes 


This latest of the thirteen novels which Ru- 
pert Hughes has written for this magazine 


The Story So Far: 


has evoked a very real enthusiasm from all 


VER since Ben Webb’s mother types of readers. The reason glows apparent fortune in the form of new 


had been widowed by the on every page: it has all the grace and fine 


murder of his father, an attorney, 


he had been the mainstay of the feeling of “The Old Nest,” that wonderful 
family. And all these years Ben story which first won him fame. And in 
addition it reveals the great power and 
he had worshiped Odalea Lail, who deep understanding of his mature genius. 


was working as a mechanic in the 
Mississippi River town of Carthage, 


had been a flower-girl at a wedding 

he’d attended the day his father 

was shot. One day Ben was called to mend the run-down Lail 
furnace, and while seeking to make life more comfortable for his 
adored Odalea, he hit upon a device for automatic water-heating 
that seemed likely to win him fortune. Odalea rewarded his suc- 
cessful experiment in her own house by going buggy-riding with 
him. And when after a picnic supper at sunset, Ben took her in 
his arms ahd kissed her, she did not protest. 

Yet on the homeward drive they each began to realize the ob- 
stacles: Odalea the horror of her family at a match with the 
lowly plumber; Ben the duty he owed to his widowed mother and 
to the younger children—how could he support two households? 
And when they reached home, each encountered lively demonstra- 
tions of the situation—Odalea a mother and father and her dom- 
inant aunt Mrs. Budlong, the social arbiter of Carthage, sitting 
up wrathfully to greet her. 

For two great pieces of news had come to Carthage that day: 
the railroad was to build its shop there and send in many work- 
men, along with an office force of attractive young Easterners; 
and the dam across the river, which with its power-plant had long 
been the hope of the town (especially of Odalea’s father, who had 
plunged in real estate), again promised to become a fact. 

For once, some measure of realization followed close on proph- 
ecy: the shops were built; the Easterners came; the town 
boomed. Ben was almost too busy earning money—to send his 
younger brother Guido to college, and to procure training for his 
sister Petunia’s wonderful voice—to mourn the Odalea he had 
felt in duty bound to forsake. And Odalea was almost too much 
taken up with the attentions of young Mr. Bleecker of New York, 
to weep for Ben. Yet the railroad shops and the young East- 
erners departed almost as suddenly as they had come: a Napoleon 
of finance had gobbled the road and consolidated it with another. 

A time of doldrums followed for Carthage and for Odalea—for 
young Bleecker was one of the first to go, and he did not come 
back again. And then at last action began on the dam in earnest 
and brought a new group of interesting strangers to Carthage. 
Chief among them was Ian Craigie, the great engineer; a lucky 
chance made him acquainted with Ben Webb and his mechanical 
talents; and the upshot of the matter was a real chance for Ben 
with a job on the dam under Craigie. 

To Odalea the coming of the dam brought a new twist of 





lovers—first an attractive young 
man named Tom Merrick, who was 
sO possessed by a demon of jeal- 
ousy that she was obliged to get rid 
of him; then Hunter Parrish, a 
giant of an engineer, whom good 
Mrs. Webb had taken into her 
house because he could find no 
other place im the crowded little 
town. He was calling at Odalea’s house the night the ice went 
out on the river, and all the workers on the dam were summoned 
post-haste to its defense. 

The battle against the battering ice was desperate; in the course 
of it Ben Webb dragged Merrick and Parrish out of the water 
when the ice broke under them. But the dam held—at least until 
the fresh menace of the flood that would follow. 

Shortly afterward Parrish took Odalea for a motor-ride one 
evening, and a concatenation of mishaps delayed their return till 
five in the morning. Odalea found that her scandalized parents 
had phoned Ben Webb, Craigie, even Mrs. Budlong, seeking her. 

“What did Ben say when you phoned?” asked Odalea. 

“He said you could take care of yourself, and if Parrish couldn’t 
take care of you, he’d take care of Parrish.” 

Odalea laughed. She could always depend on Ben. 

“Tomorrow morning first thing,” said her mother, “you got to 
*‘nounce your engagement, or your father will have to horsewhip 
Hunter Parrish and your aunt will get Mr. Craigie to discharge him.” 

“All right,” replied Odalea wearily. “I'll say I am engaged, then. 
I'd say anything to get to bed.” (The story continues in detai:) 


RS. BUDLONG arrived in all grimness on the Lail front 

steps the next morning, long before Odalea was awake after 

her all-night ride with Parrish. Mrs. Budlong stamped the snow 

from her galoshes with the vigor of Fate knocking at the door. 
Odalea slept on, but Mrs. Lail made haste to let her sister in. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Budlong, casting her eyes upstairs and in- 
dicating Odalea by indicating her room. She filled that “Well” 
with a hundred queries. 

“Oh, my dear!” moaned Mrs. Lail. “Such carryings-on! She 
didn’t get in till all hours. Five it was—by the clock!” 

“You never know!” wailed Mrs. Budlong, meaning no less 
than this: that you may raise a girl carefully and carry her safely 
through whooping-cough, chicken-pox, mumps, school, first love, 
second, third and fourth affairs and on to spinsterhood, only to 
find that she has broken loose from all restraints and given the 
whole town something to talk about. 

“Did she say anything about being engaged to the man?” Mrs. 
Budlong demanded; and Mrs. Lail confessed as if she were guilty 
of all her daughter’s dereliction: 
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“Well, she kind of admitted it—not exactly, but kind of. I 
told her what you’d said about announcing her engagement or 
leaving town, and I dared her to say she wasn't, so she said she 
was.” 

Mrs. Budlong thought acridly of the good old times: girls 
married then, when they were told to—and whom. Of course, 
they hadn’t done so at all, as a matter of fact; but humanity has 
always refused to permit mere fact to interfere with any tradition 
that it finds convenient for argument or comfortable as legend. 

Both Mrs. Budlong and Mrs. Lail had defied their parents as 
girls, and had been kept out all night by accident or fascination. 
Both of them knew that nothing is usually more innocent or more 
inconvenient for evil than an all-night adventure; and both of them 
knew that real mischief is generally improvised in fleeting oppor- 
tunities. Yet both of them pretended that there was something 
fatal in a prolonged absence in adumbration. 

The real motive that warped their consciences and their sus- 
picions was the ancient instinct of marrying off their womenkind. 
Odalea’s persistent failure to get herself a husband tormented them 
to such desperation that they were blind to everything else. The 
thing they were most horribly ashamed of was the peril of an old 
maid in the family. So they raged and imagined a vain thing, and 
pitted their wits against a generation that no longer even pretended 
to obey or acknowledged any obligation to respect its elders. 
There were still ways, however, of compelling these anarchists by 
persuasion or strategem. 

“So long as she said she was,” said Mrs. Budlong, harking back 
to the matter of Odalea’s betrothal, “she’s got to go through with 


But the infernal idiot 
switched on the light 
? and called over his 
shoulder: ‘‘Some 
folks like the light on.” 


it. As my Ulie says, she'll tell the world. And if she don’t, I 
will!” 

While Odalea lay drowned in sleep overhead, dreaming of who- 
knows-what, the two old women laid their crafty heads together in 
conspiracy. 

Mrs. Budlong solved almost every problem by a party. She 
thought in dinners and calculated by receptions. So her one plan 
for fixing Odalea fast was to give a party and make her announce 
her engagement to Hunter Parrish as speedily as possible. This 
was the best and only way to stop the scandal; for once you 
were engaged in the public eye, the public eye could hardly be 
shocked by anything you did. 

But the party must be soon, and brilliant; and it must launch 
the old-maid Odalea at last on the sea of matrimony 

Mrs. Lail was a great one for foreseeing disappointments. Look 
at the experience she had had! Those Lail lots, for instance, 
that had been all but sold a dozen times before they were finally 
turned to cash. So she ventured a doubt: 

“What if Odalea refuses to announce her engagement? 
know Ody!” 

“Then we'll announce it for her,” said Mrs. Budlong 

“What if Hunter Parrish don’t marry her, after all?” 


You 
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He had not looked 
into her eyes to read 
them. Menand wom- 
en smothered her 
with stupid phrases. 


“What if the sky falls and hits us all on the head? 
Good Lord, haven't you got enough trouble coming in 
regular, without going so far ahead to borrow it?” 

“We-ell, o’ course! But children are mighty hard to 
manage nowadays. Oh, dear!” 

There was no answer to this eternal complaint against 
the eternal Nowadays; for Mrs. Budlong’s mighty brain 
was already going over her invitation lists. Her nostrils 
had the flair of a warhorse’s when he scents the battle 
from afar. She was glad to have an excuse for a party 
She was downright lonely for a party. 

In her conscientious effort to lift Carthage to metropolitan 
levels, Mrs. Budlong had finally come upon the idea of having 
a day at home. She was shocked to realize that she had never 
had one. She really had 365 days at home—and in leap years 
366; yet she had never had “a day at home.” She chose “third 
Thursdays” because they sounded so sort of—well, elegant; and 
she had read of a very grand lady in New York who had them 

Her many friends, or at least her many acquaintances, were 
stunned at first. It was the Carthage custom for women to run 
in on one another at all hours and on all days. When Mrs. Bud- 
long brought herself to the point of keeping closed house twenty- 
nine or thirty days a month, she instructed her molasses-colored 
maid-cook-butler-furnace-man-gardener-laundress-etc.,-etc., to say 
to callers: 

“Mrs. Budlong aint 
Thuzdays.”’ 

It amused Mrs. Budlong for a while to hide behind her curtains 
and watch the women slink away in awe. But after a few days 
of repelling callers, the word got around town that nobody could 
pass the Budlong portal except on one day a month. It made 
the greatest sensation Mrs. Budlong had made since she began 
to use the rather shocking expression: “I hope you will come to 
me next Wednesday.” 

Mrs. Budlong’s satisfaction was brief. 


home, ma’am. She’s on’y home thud 


Nobody called at all. 
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And she grew afraid to call on anybody else lest she find other 
doors barred against her except on fourth Wednesdays or second 
Fridays. 

She was marooned upon a desert island of etiquette, and she 
thought the first and second Thursdays would never come or go 
The worst of it was, that when the first Third Thursday came 


along, everybody forgot what day it was. Everybody had grown 
used to getting along without Mrs. Budlong. 

That would never do. She must give a party. She just must! 
She was trying to find a good excuse when the opportunity for the 
announcement of Odalea’s engagement came pat from heaven. 
She resolved to outdo herself in splendor and ingenuity. 

Odalea lay late abed that morning, and only came downstairs 
at noon because Hunter Parrish, who had also overslept, called 
her up; and her mother hustled her down to talk to him and 
clinch the engagement. The first words Odalea heard were: 

“Are you dead?” 

“Not quite.” 

“Got pneumonia?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Do you love me still?” 

“Very still.” 

Mrs. Lail, lacking Mrs. Budlong’s advice, clutched at Odalea 
and whispered shrilly to her: 

















“Couldn't you kind of ask him if he considers himself engaged 
to you?” 

Odalea dealt her mother a look of unutterable reproach and 
paid no heed to her badgering even when Hunter Parrish cooed: 

“Have you forgotten that you promised to marry me?” 

She answered with a mocking laugh 

“Remembering it is one thing; keeping is another.” 

Her mother frantically whispered in: 

“Remembering what? Keeping what? 
your engagement?” 

Odalea waived her question with a gesture and kept her too 
far away to hear more than the inarticulate boom of Parrish’s 
voice: 

“You kept me out all night, and now you've got to marry me 
and make an honest man of me.’ 

“I’m no miracle-worker,” Odalea parried 

And she kept parrying him with answers intended to keep her 
mother in the dark and Hunter Parrish at bay 

Odalea was in a panic. They had driven the timid thing to 
the wall. The hunters had closed in on her and were about to 
deliver her to Hunter Parrish. Hitherto she had been afraid of 
him as one might be afraid of a tethered lion. But now she was 
to be tethered with him. 

Her heart revolted at the thought of a life union with the man. 


Is he reminding you of 


An evening with him, an automobile ride with him, a little fenc- 
ing at flirtation, she could endure. But a life with him—week in, 
week out, year after year, from the altar to the grave—the vision 
was ghastly! 

Only now did she realize that she had been waiting for years 
for Ben Webb to come to her and ask her to make her home 
with him. She had wondered at his delay. His eyes and his voice 
kept declaring his love, but something always checked him before 
he said the final word, asked the question whose answer was 
ready. 

She could not know that he had sacrificed -himself to.a:ve his 
sister and his brothers a chance fox the larger career that he de- 
nied himself. She had imputed’ his siience to timidity like her 
own—or to an indifference unlike her deep admiration for him. 
But now in her desperation she decided that “cowardice” was the 
real word for her ladylike avoidance of a declaration 

She was emboldened with the ferocitvof ‘a rabbit or a gazelle 
at bay, and determined to break through-thé ring ot persecutors, 
make her way to her beloved lover and appeal to him to save 
both her and himself 

She was thinking all this out even while Hunter Parrish was 
beating his prayers into her ear 

She shook him off at last in a state of perplexity that made 
her all the dearer to him. He gave up the effort to conquer her 
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He was gone. Mrs. 
Craigie stumbled to a shed 
in whose lee huddled a 
few women to be near 
the crumbling of the dam. 


in a telephone-duel and resolved that 
he would rely on the strength of his 
arms and his passion when he got with- 
in reach of her. 

Odalea turned to her mother and 
gave her no satisfaction at all. She 
said: 

‘Oh, Mamma, Mamma, I never 
bothered you when you were trying 
to decide on a husband. Why do you 
keep picking on me?”’ 

“But you told me last night you 
were engaged to him.” 

I was talking in my sleep. And 
you'd better not push me too hard, or 
I'll say positively ‘No’ instead of ‘Per- 
haps.” I know how you feel, and I 
love you for it, honey, but—vwell, I 
wish I were as sure I loved Hunter 
Parrish as I am that I love you.” 

“But—” 

Better not, Mamma!” 

And she was gone 

When Mrs. Lail sped to Mrs. Bud- 
long with the sad tidings, Mrs. Bud- 
long looked up from the telephone and 
smiled, then went on with her talk to 
Mrs. Ex-Mayor Cinnamon: 

It’s next Tuesday, my dear. And 
you and dear Beulah must come to me. 
Mr. Merrick will bring Beulah, I sup- 
pose—when are the darlings going to 
announce their romance? I shall have 
something interesting to announce my- 
self. Don’t fail to come, now! And 
I do hope dear Beulah’s tonsils will 
be healed by then. They are so much 
better out. Good-by, my dear!” 


Chapter Thirty-nine 


\ ’ HETHER it is a form of pride 
or of self-effacement, men like 
Ben Webb would rather do without 
love and die without it than try to 
compel it. Men of the Hunter Par- 
rish sort make a boast of bending 
women to their will, assaulting their 
hearts, carrying them off their feet by 
petuosity. 

But Ben Webb would not even com- 
pete for Odalea. When she was alone, 
his love yearned out to her. When a 
crowd surrounded her, he withdrew 
from thé field. For love to him was not a battle but a com- 
munion hye . 

For al! his air of meekness, he was really far haughtier than 
barbarians like’ Parrish, or fiends of jealousy like Tom Merrick 
Jealousy was impossible te Ben Webb because, in the first place, 
he recognized Odalea’s right to absolute freedom of action with- 
out responsibility to him_or anyone; in the second place, he could 
not love without being loved; and how could one who truly loved 
him do anything to inspire jealousy? 

His passion for Odalea was like a flower that sleeps in the hard 
soil when it is winter, comes up at the first call of spring, blooms 
to the full in the noon of sun and droops and closes when the 
sun goes under a cloud. 

Noisy and greedy people like Hunter Parrish did Ben Webb 
complete injustice when they thought him weak because he would 
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neither jostle nor rage for love. His was really the fiercest type 
ol pride 

If Odalea were lonely, he would rush to her side. If she needed 
his protection, it was hers to command. But he would neither 
hate her nor blame her for anything she did in the quest for hap- 
piness. 

Of course, he was human enough to be disturbed when Hunter 
Parrish failed to come home all night. He was not entirely in- 
different to the thought of Odalea out somewhere in that storm 
of moonlight with the arms of Parrish about her. 

Yet when Mrs. Lail had called him in the first hour of morning 
to inquire for the escort of her missing daughter, he had answered 
stoutly: 

“T guess Odalea can take care of herself, all right, and if Hunter 
Parrish don’t take care of her, I'll take care of him.” 
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When he hung up the telephone, Ben found his mother standing 


by him in her nightgown. She also had lain awake thinking of 
Odalea and Parrish. Long ago she had hated Odalea because Ben 
loved her and Odalea liked him. But that was pure mother-in- 
lawishness in advance. And now she hated Odalea for giving her 
love to another man than Ben. 
She had a woman’s eagerness to believe ill of another woman, 
and she was too shivery to refrain from voicing her suspicion: 
“You aint so crazy as to suppose that any girl—even Odaly 
Lail—is goin’ to stay out so late with a man like Parrish, and not 
-not have a reason for it, do you, honey?” 
“When Poppa was alive, he was alw 
no evidence, I got no opinion.” Remember?” 
She nodded almost in awe of the man she had wrangled with so 
freely when he lived, and now regarded with reverence as a prophet 


‘When I got 


sayin’: 


who had gone up to the clouds. All she could say in self-defense 
was: 

“But the Good Book says | 
of evil, and a girl’s got no right to call down suspicion. 
ought to look innocent as well as be it.” 

“She may be killed in an accident, for all we know 
till we’re sure we're not misjudgin’ the dead.” 

His mother poured across him that look of pity women save for 
men who reveal a reverence for other women, that look of regret 
for wasting perfect trust on an imperfe 

They parted and went to their rooms, loving one another per- 
haps the deeplier for the hopeless unreasonableness each saw in 
the heart of each..... 

The enormous dawn stole in at their windows on their eyes, 
parched with sleeplessness, as their impatient ears heard Hunter 
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Parrish stealing into the front door and up the stairs with the soft 
tread of a stealthy elephant. 

His stealth confirmed Mrs. Webb in her theory of his guilt and 
gave a sorry wrench to Ben’s faith in Odalea; it proved that Odalea 
had not been kept out by some ghastly mishap, and yet it took 
away that clean excuse. 

There was no further activity in the guest-room till long after 
Ben had gone to his work on the dam, leaving with his mother 
a warning that she was to treat their unwelcome guest a little bet- 
ter than ever. He cowed her to his own Arabian hospitality: the 
more dangerous the enemy, the more faultless the courtesy re- 
quired by self-respect. 

In due time the mail to Ben brought another invitation to Mrs. 
Budlong’s—the second one he had ever had. He read it to his 
mother and growled: 

“Why don’t the old hen leave me alone? I'll answer it tonight 
when I get home.” 

That night he was torturing himself, his pen and the English 
language in an effort to say no in Budlongese, when the telephone 
rang. His mother answered it and came back with a dazed 
whisper : 

“It’s Odalea Lail!” 

“Didn’t you tell her Parrish was out? Prob’ly hasn’t got there 
yet.” 

“She's askin’ for you.” 

“Me? Goon! You're gettin’ deef!” 

His mother jerked her head in the direction of the telephone, 
and he went to it. 

When he heard a voice from heaven chanting, “Is that you, 
Ben?” he thought what a beautiful, beautiful name Ben is when 
an angel says it. But he answered merely: 

“Yes, it’s me, and how’s you?” 

“T’m fine. Parrish is out.” 

“T know he is. He just left.” 

“Want to leave a message for him? Wait till I get a pencil.” 

“Will you kindly shut up and listen? Are you going to Mrs. 
Budlong’s?” 

“T see myself!” 

“Please!” 

“I went once and—well—enough’s enough and too much is a 
plenty.” 

“T wanted to know if you wouldn't take me there.” 

“Who? Take who? Where?” 

“You—me—to Mrs. Budlong’s.” 

“Is Parrish dead—or something?” 

“No, he’s alive. Too much alive.” 

“Why, he told me he was takin’ you.” 

“So he told me. But—well, he’s not.” 

There was not exactly anguish in Ben’s voice as he asked: 

“Had a spat?” 

“No, we're good friends still; but—well, you and I used to be good 
friends too; and I’m asking you to take me to Mrs. Budlong’s. 
Will you?” 

He had barely enough strength to stammer: 

“You don’t ever have to ask me anything, Ody. Just tell me.” 


WEEN at length he had his orders and had hung the telephone 
; up, Hunter Parrish came in at the door. He was looking as 
if he had been worsted in a battle, but had just begun to fight. Yet 
he evidently did not know who his rival was, for he mumbled, 
“Hello, Ben,” amiably enough. Ben saw his mountainous form 
climbing the stairs, and felt sorry for him. What had he not lost 
in losing Odalea? And how had he lost her? 

When Ben went to his mother with the amazing news, she tried 
not to spoil the flattery that so rarely touched his life. But her 
heart kept saying to her: 

“What’s her game now? What trick is she playing on my boy? 
There’s something awful coming to him, and I don’t dast even 
warn him.” 

Ben imputed her difficulty in equaling his enthusiasm to her 
old grudges against all the Lails, and he made the most of the 
new wonder. Whatever Odalea’s motive might be, he dared not 
call on her until the tailor made him those fine clothes which, 
on the day she snubbed him and his’ mother, he had decided not 
to order. He resolved not to shame her by his shabbiness at 


least, and he warned the tailor to turn him out a dress-suit in 
time or lose the job. 

“Put your needle-gang on triple shifts like we do on the dam, 
or you lose the order—and your life.” 

He bought himself a bridegroom’s trousseau from the skin 
out, and he was really not half-bad looking when he presented 


The Old Home Town 


himself at last before Odalea’s door to take her to what every- 
body said was to be the greatest of all the Budlong festivals. 

As he stood waiting, he snickered to think how he had once 
come there as a plumber and had been admitted not even bv 
the back door. The slanting cellar steps for him, by gosh! And 
now he was an important man on the staff of the biggest en- 
gineer in the world! And now he wore no overalls, but the 
swellest dress-suit ever made by Jake Benkle. And in his hand 
he carried neither kit nor soldering-lamp but a shiny cane with 
a solid silver tip on its snoot. 


‘Te door opened, and the latest of the Lail cooks put out a 
face that might have been a Hallowe’en mask. But she let him 
in, and before he could lay off his Zrandiose overcoat, Odalea was 
lilting down the stairs like an angel swooping along a rainbow. 
Her eyes met his. Her warm hand clasped his, and her warm 
voice said: “Why, Ben! How beautiful you are!” 

That broke up his majesty and made the end of his nose 
tingle so that he had to rub it, and instead of addressing her 
with a poem or a serenade, he was wriggling and mumbling: 

“Aw, shucks! What’s the use of me dressin’ up for you? You 
knew me when I wore my gas-fittin’ clothes.” 

“And I still like you best in uniform,” she said. 

Somehow that struck him as the most marvelous tact. As he took 
it, it meant that fine as he was tonight, he had been so satisfactory 
in his rough things, that even broadcloth could not improve him. 

She may have—and she may not have—read Stevenson’s es- 
say on the gentleman, wherein he chose as the most gentlemanly 
of all things what General Grant—of all men to be selected for 
such an honor—said to his wife (who had always been cross-eyed) 
when an operation cured her of her strabismus and she stared 
straight-eyed at him awaiting his verdict. 

“I liked you better the other way,” he said; and it was a 
marvelous thing to say. It came well from the great soldier 
who saved a greater soldier from the necessity of surrendering 
his sword by simply writing in the treaty: “Officers to retain 
their side-arms.” 

It pleased Odalea to see that her subtlety was not wasted on 
an unappreciative soul; for Ben stared at her with amazement, 
and his eyes darkled with a sudden mist as he shook his head 
and crowded a volume of homage into one word: “Gosh!” 

The two were aglow with a strangely comfortable, homely, 
home-y fireside luxury; but Ben foresaw the chill that would 
come when he met old Lail and his icy wife. He looked anxious- 
ly toward the parlor door, but Odalea said: 

“Don’t freeze! They’ve gone on ahead!” 

He roared with laughter: 

“Good Lord, Ody, you read my thoughts before I think ’em.” 

That cartoon-faced cook still stood gawping at them and 
holding onto the door, so there was not even a temptation to 
renew the love-making that had begun so well and ended so 
soon, all in one golden afternoon and evening long ago. 

Odalea would not belittle the old Ben even in the presence 
of the limousine he had hired to carry her to Mrs. Budlong’s; 
for when she was settled in it, she said: 

“Remember that old buggy you rented once? I liked that better.” 

This befuddled him completely. She had the manner of a 
woman making love in her own way and signaling that she is 
willing to be taken in arms. The mere thought of this dissolved 
the winter in Ben’s heart. If Odalea wanted him to love her, 
God knew he was ready and willing. But just as he groped for 
her hand, the infernal idiot who had been hired to drive, switched 
on the light, pushed back the glass and called over his shoulder: 

“Some folks like to have the light on—so’s other folks can 
see how swell they are. You can switch it off in yonder if you'd 
rather be in the dark.” 

He chuckled meaningly at that, and Ben would have murdered 
him if he had dared. But he did not dare switch off the light. 
And so he rode in most unwelcome ostentation, wondering what 
had come over Odalea to make her so sweet, wondering what 
had come over the muddled world to straighten it all out. 

And she rode at his side, wondering why he did not take the 
hints she had given him, and wondering why she could not be 
as audacious as she had planned. She simply could not do the 
proposing herself. 


Chapter Forty 


DALEA had never created more confusion in her life than 
when she appeared at Mrs. Budlong’s, with Ben Webb of 
all people, and all dressed up—gosh, (Continued on page 155) 
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By 


Ben Hecht 


VW HEN you are used to a town 
where everybody knows you, 

where your comings and goings have a 
significance in the eyes of innumerable 
people; when you are used to saying a 
hundred Hello’s and a hundred So- 
long’s through an afternoon and being 
said a hundred Hello’s and So-long’s to: 
when you are used to these things and 
the friendliness of a home town, the 
city of New York is as lonely as a 
beggar’s tin cup on a rainy day. When 
you come to the city of New York to 
live after being used to living some- 
where else, you stop being Sam Downer and become a Stranger. 
You make friends at the new office, but as soon as you’ve said 

a word to them, the city of New York swallows them up, 
the streets whirl them away, the electric lights devour them. 
You eat food and drink soda-waters, go to theaters, cafés and 
prowl around the stores; but you never get to know the people 


to time. 


atist. 


Pen 


Nothing in this magazine has been 
more highly praised than the very 
short stories it publishes from time 
And no one can write 
them with more artistry than Ben 
Hecht, novelist, journalist and dram- 
If you've ever felt lonely in a 
strange city, this human little tale 
will make a special appeal to you. 
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The young man made his way 
to the drug-store window and 
plastered an envelope against it. 


who run those places. The city of New 
York is a ballyhoo shouting outside the 
window of your lonely bedroom. Boats 
and trains and automobiles empty peo- 
ple into it every ten minutes, and they 
disappear; they become crowds and 
traffic; they become a noise that blows your hat off and makes 
the arches of your feet fall. 

This was Sam Downer after four months in New York, lone- 
lier than a train whistle over the prairie, lonelier than a Christ- 
mas Eve in an old people’s home. He worked in New York; he 
went to see shows in New York; but he slept in Omaha. He 
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tried to read New York newspapers, but 
there was nothing interesting in thera. He 
looked through them in a hurry, searching 
for an Omaha date-line; and when he found 
it—which was seldom—his heart warmed. 

New York is the home of exiles, and Sam 
was an exile. He struggled to make himself 
over, to take what there was and not worry 
about the rest, to forget he was Sam Downer, 
to become a Stranger and enjoy himself as 
a Stranger. He grew cocky as a bantam, 
slick-spoken as the hero of a comic strip; 
he got rid of half the r’s in his speech and 
forgot what a freight train looked like. He 
became a smooth product, a give-and-take 
guy who could hold his own in the adver- 
tising office where he worked. This is the 
great secret of New York. It gulps the 
raw material and turns out New Yorkers 
faster than a button-machine turns out but- 
tons. It took Sam Downer twenty-four 
years to become an Omahan. It took him 
only four months to become a New Yorker. 
However, there’s a difference in the finished 
product, although you can't tell it from the 
outside. And that is another great secret 
of the city of New York. 

And Sam, like all good New Yorkers in 
the making, wept, sighed, struggled and 
prayed for the smell, the feel, the look of 
Home. The women he saw were different ; 
the men were different ; life—everything—was 
different; and when the boss raised him an- 
other five dollars, he would have sold his 
immortal soul for fifty cents, chiefly because 
he figured it was the one thing he had no 
use for in New York. 

And here we leave Sam awhile and turn 
to a young woman named Hazel Paterson. 


AZEL was born in New York, grew up 
in New York, spoke, breathed, lived, 
thought and dreamed New York. She knew 
the names of nearly all its streets; she was as 
much at home in the Subway as a playful, 
care-free terrier is on a country road. Broad- 
way was her Main Street; the avalanche of 
skyscrapers poised over her head was her 
town hall and her post office. 

You would never have picked Hazel out 
of the crowd for any particular reason. She 
was pretty, but so were thousands of other 
girls who passed. She read the newspapers 
and the magazines. She knew everything 
and thought nothing. She worked as a 
stenographer in a large brokerage firm. Her 
favorite word was applesauce, and at night 
when she went to sleep, which was usually 
pretty late, she dreamed of cabarets and 
mansions, of sheiks and Fifth Avenue gowns, 
of trips to Coney Island and of owning a 
real fur coat. She lived with her mother, 
and her idea of the America that existed 
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Then Vemac went on to explain that he 
had an only daughter, who five days earlier 
had observed Coth, first from the windows 
of the palace, and later had gone down veiled 
into the marketplace in order to regard at 
closer quarters this virtually pink person. She 
had returned to demand of her father that 
he give her this queerly colored and greatly 
gifted seller of peppers to be her husband. 
Vemac granted her request, because he never 
denied his daughter anything, and ardently 
desired a grandson; but when they sent to 
look for the pink-colored pepper-vendor with 
the great and hairless pink-colored head, he 
was nowhere to be found. The Princess Ut- 
sumé had taken this disappointment, with its 
attendant delay of her nuptials, rather hard. 
In fine, said Vemac, the girl had fallen sick 
with love; six physicians had been able to do 
nothing for her, and nobody could heal her, 
she declared, except that beautifully tinted 
and in all ways magnificent pepper-vendor. 

“Well, you must tell the poor girl that I 


beyond 175th Street was summed up in the 
humorous word Yonkers. She thought of 
the United States probably as a young 
Roman of the First Republic thought of the 
Scythian waste—something vast and formless 
and full of mysterious things, which were, 
thank heaven, of no consequence. 

Trouble overtook Hazel. She lost her job, 
and her mother grew worried. It was sum- 
mer-time, and stenographic jobs were scarce 
—that is, there was seemingly one too many 
stenographers in the city despite its vastness. 


AFTER a three-weeks hunt Hazel met a 
young man in the lobby of the Capitol 
movie theater who worked in a drug-store 
and who tipped her off to an easy job. 
“They're lookin’ for some one to demon- 
strate fountain-pens,” said this young man; 
“all you got to do is be able to write.” 
Hazel went around and got the job. The 
next morning she took her place in the win- 
dow of an Eighth Avenue drug-store, feel- 
ing very resourceful and somewhat inter- 
ested. Her instructions were simple. A 
little machine on the table at which she 
sat turned over placards for the crowds to 
read, placards with fountain-pen slogans on 
them such as “Jt Never Leaks,” “A Smooth 
Firm Line at All Times,” and so on. All 
Hazel had to do was write—write words on 
a sheet of paper and hold up the sheet of 
paper every few minutes for the benefit of 
the curious beyond the window who paused 
to watch her. The boss had also remarked: 
“A winning smile will help. Just keep 
smiling, even if there’s only one rubber-neck.” 
So Hazel wrote, and on the fifth day writ- 
ing became a bit difficult. She wrote out 
names of movie stars, of streets, of buildings; 
and she wrote advertisements for the pen 
that said, “This pen is O. K. It writes 
smooth,” and similar laudatory informations. 
But after five days Hazel’s mind seemed to 
become a blank for long moments at a 
time, and there was nothing she could think 
of to write. The incipient and totally mis- 
placed literary vanity which is in all of us 
was proving a vital handicap, for it kept 
Hazel from repeating herself, from merely 
rewriting the names of movie stars and 
streets. She tried to think of something new 
and was reduced to tracing countless O’s on 
the paper, countless flourishes and countless 
words such as Mansion, Cabaret, Wall Street, 
Paris, France. And at the same time she 
lost interest in the little groups of rubber- 
necks that paused before the window to 
watch her and to study the wonders of the 
Non-leak Pen. 
It was in this mood that Hazel sat at 
her demonstration on her first Saturday 
afternoon. Saturday afternoon was a good 


TH AT PORUT 


(Continued from page 53) 
already have a wife,” said Coth, “even over 
and above an understanding with a seller of 
water-cresses.”” 

“I do not,’ Vemac submitted, “see what 
that has to do with it. In Tollan a man is 
permitted as many wives as he cares to have, 
within, of course, reason.” 

“Marrying does not come under the head 
of reason,” said Coth. 

“Then, as the husband of my only child,” 
said Vemac, “you will rule over Tollan along 
with me.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Coth. For, since he had 
punctiliously disobeyed Yaotl in everything, 
he knew this must be a coincidence, and it 
seemed a very strange coincidence. 

“And, finally,” said Vemac, “if you are 
hard-headed about this really excellent open- 
ing in life for a green-pepper-vendor, we shall 
have to persuade you.” 

“But how,” asked Coth reservedly, “how 
would you persuade me?” 

Vemac raised his hand. His persuaders 
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time for demonstration, as the boss pointed 
out when she asked to go home early— 
owing to the increased number of rubber- 
necks in the street. So Hazel sat writing, 
and having nothing to write she wrote a 
number of O’s and then casually, with no 
consciousness that the great moment of her 
destiny had suddenly entered the drug-store 
window, she expanded one of the O’s into 
the word Omaha. 

The word as she looked at it made Hazel 
smile. It was a humorous-looking word 
and reminded her of such words as Oom 
and Oompah. So she wrote it out again, 
diverting her ennui in this manner, and then 
held up the sheet of paper against the win- 
dow, pointing with her finger as the boss 
had instructed her, to the Smooth Firm Line 
of the Non-leak Fountain Pen, price $1, 
filler and sample bottle of ink included. 

Thereupon a curious thing occurred. 
Hazel, glancing with her listless smile at the 
little knot of rubber-necks, observed one of 
them waving an arm at her, and pointing 
excitedly at himself with his other hand. 
She was about to turn away from this tact- 
less and flirtatious admirer when another 
curious thing happened. The young man, 
smiling from ear to ear, as if somebody had 
handed him a large Christmas present, had 
made his way to the drug-store window and 
plastered the back of an envelope against it. 
On the envelope were written in large script 
the words: “Me tool” 


* ELL,” said Hazel, talking to her 
mother that evening, “I met the 
funniest fella, Ma. He was waiting outside 
the store when I finished my stunt, and he 
grabbed hold o’ me and shook my hand and 
kept jumpin’ up and down till I thought 
he was nuts. I figured at first he was just 
one of those fresh guys; you know—one of 
them. Well, I was cert’nly su’prised. He's 
just one of the nicest fellas you ever saw, 
Ma, and we went to a restaurant, and he 
was full of the funniest stories about some 
town where he used to live—I forget the 
name. But I never laughed so much in my 
life. And of course I know it’s dangerous 
to let just anybody pick you up like that, 
but—wait till you see him, Ma.” 
“Am I going to see him?” Ma smiled. 
“You betcha,” Hazel laughed. “We're old 
friends already. Really I never met any- 
body I liked so much just off-hand. And 
he says there’s a job in his office that I 
can have just for the asking Monday. And 
he’s comin’ out tomorrow. I asked him 
where he wanted to go but he said he didn't 
want to go anywhere. He just wanted to 
come out and call. Can you beat that? 
He's got a nice name too—Sam Downer.” 


S A 


came, masked, and bringing with them their 
implements and a stalwart male slave. They 
demonstrated their methods of persuasion, 
and after what remained of the slave was 
quiet at last, Coth also for a while remained 
quiet. 

“Of two evils,” Coth said then, 
should choose the more familiar. 
marry.” 

He let them take him and bathe him and 
trim his long mustachios and dye his body 
black and perfume him and set upon his 
great bald head a coronal of white hen’s 
feathers. A red cloth was wrapped about his 
loins; upon his feet a priest put painted san- 
dals with little golden bells fastened to them, 
and about Coth’s scented body was placed 
a mantle of yellow netting very beautifully 
fringed. 

“Now,” said Vemac, “do you go in there 
and comfort my daughter.” 

Coth obeyed, and found the Princess, who 
proved to be in an unmitigatedly brunette 


“one 
I will 
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fashion a most charming girl, recumbent and 
weeping. Coth said: “By such an attachment 
to me I am moved.” He began to comfort 
her. And in the morning Coth was married 
to the Princess Utsumé, and afterward es- 
corted to the temple of the Feathered Ser- 
pent, and there given the royal name Toveyo, 
and he was crowned as co-ruler along with 
Vemac over all Tollan. 


OVEYO’S first official act was to send 

ambassadors to the kings in that neigh- 
borhood,—to Cocox and Napaltzin and Acol- 
hua, the second of that name,—but none of 
these could give him any news of Dom 
Manuel. Meanwhile Coth cherished his wife, 
and dealt with other persons also according 
to his nature. Of his somewhat remarkable 
behavior in the war with Cacat and Coit, 
of how in one of his rages he destroyed a 
bridge with all the people on it, and of how 
he killed ten of his subjects with a gardener’s 
hoe, there is in this place no need to speak. 
But it came about unavoidably that, before 
Coth’s honeymoon was over, a deputation 
from the Taoltecs was beseeching Vemac to 
have this son-in-law of his unostentatiously 
assassinated. ‘For there is really,” they said, 
“no standing him and his tantrums.” 

“Such,” Vemac replied, “has been my own 
experience. I am afraid, though, that if 
we kill him, my daughter will be put out, for 
she seems to have discovered about this 
Toveyo some attractive feature or another. 
She was always a clever girl.” 

“It is better, Majesty, that she should 
weep than that we all be driven mad. The 
man’s pride and self-conceit are unbearable.” 

“Nobody knows that better than I do. 
He hectors me in my own palace, where I am 
not accustomed to be overrun by anybody 
except my daughter. In such a position we 
must be politic. We must first see that this 
Toveyo is belittled in my daughter's eyes. 
Afterward, if I know her as well as.I think 
I do, she will consent to let us get rid of 
him.” 

One of the darker Taoltecs, who called 
himself Tal-Cavépan, said then: “This all- 
overbearing Toveyo is now in the market- 
place. Follow me, and you shall see him 
belittled in his wife’s eyes.” 

They followed, inquiring among themselves 
who might be this huge Tal-Cavépan, that he 
spoke so boldly. Nobody remembered having 
seen him before. Meanwhile Tal-Cavépan 
went up to where Coth and his wife Utsumé 
were chaffering with a Yopi huckster over 
some melons. Tal-Cavépan clapped his hand 
to Coth’s shoulder, and bore down with this 
hand. Coth became smaller and smaller, so 
that presently Tal-Cavépan stooped and 
picked up the nuisance whom they called 
Toveyo, and thus displayed to the Taoltecs 
their blustering oppressor as a pink midget 
not more than six inches high, standing 
there in the palm of Tal-Cavépan’s black 
hand. 

“Dance, Majesty! Dance, dreadful po- 
tentate!” said Tal-Cavépan. And Coth 
danced for them. All the while that he 
danced, he swore horribly, and his little 
voice was like the cheeping of a young bird. 

The people crowded about them, because 
no such wonder-working had ever before been 
seen in Porutsa. Tal-Cavépan cried out mer- 
rily to Vemac the Emperor: “Is not this 
capering son-in-law of yours belittled in his 
wife’s eyes and in the eyes of everybody ?” 

Vemac called out to his guards: “Kill this 
sorcerer !” 

His soldiers obeyed the Emperor. But the 
Princess Utsumé caught up her tiny husband 
and thrust him into the bosom of her gown, 
out of harm’s way, the while that Tal-Cavé- 
pan was being somewhat untidily dispatched. 

Now the huge body of Tal-Cavépan lay 
where it had fallen, and it instantly began 
to corrupt. “Take that devil carrion out of 
my city,” Vemac commanded his guards, 
“lest it breed a pestilence in Porutsa.” 


But when they attempted again to obey 
the Emperor, they found the body was so 
heavy that no force could raise it from the 
ground. So the Taoltecs of necessity left this 
corpse in their marketplace. And a pesti- 
lence, in the form of a small yellow whirl- 
wind, went stealthily about the city; and 
many hundreds died. Those who yet re- 
mained in life, now that they were not able 
to help themselves, prayed for help from the 
Feathered Serpent. Getting no sign from 
him, they prayed to the older gods, to the 
Slayer with the Left Hand and to the Maker 
of Sprouts. Then, as the pestilence grew 
worse, they prayed tentatively to the new 
god called Yaotl, the Capricious Lord, the 
enemy upon Both Sides. 

Forthwith the dead Tal-Cavépan raised up 
what was left of his countenance, and he 
said: “Fasten to me ropes woven of black 
and of red cords, you worshipers of the 
Feathered Serpent. Then do you drag my 
body to the Place of the Dead, which is 
Yaotl’s place; and there let my body be 
burned upon his altar. So shall this pesti- 
lence be ended.” 

The Taoltecs obeyed, and fifty of them 
tugged at the parti-colored ropes, but still 
the corpse could not be moved. Then Tal- 
Cavépan spoke again, saying: “Fetch Vemac, 
that Emperor who decreed my death!” 

Vemac came, and along with him came 
his daughter. “Hail, Vemac, son of Imos, 
of the line of Chan, and of the race of 
Chivim!” said the corpse. “It appears that 
these puny sons of nobodies, enfeebled by 
their long worship of the Feathered Serpent, 
are not able to remove me from this city. 
It is therefore necessary that their broad- 
shouldered and heavenly descended Emperor 
draw my body to the Place of the Dead, 
and there burn my body upon the altar 
of Yaotl.” 

“What will become of me in the Place 
of the Dead?” Vemac asked. 

The corpse smiled very horribly. “From 
that holy place the Emperor will depart on 
a long journey. His son-in-law will there- 
after reign, as was foretold, over all Tollan. 
For the Emperor Vemac will be traveling 
afar; he will be journeying between two 
mountains and beyond the lair of the snake 
and the crocodile, even to the Nine Waters, 
which he will cross upon the back of a red 
dog. Nor will the Emperor Vemac ever 
return from that journeying.” 

Vemac shivered a little. But he said: “It 
is right that an emperor should die rather 
than his people perish. I will draw your 
body to the Place of the Dead, and I will 
abide what follows.” 

Now Coth cried out, like the cheeping of 
a bird, from where he sat in the bosom of 
his wife’s gown. “This sort of talk is very 
well, but what assurance have we that this 
corruption is speaking the truth?” 

The corpse answered: “To you, Toveyo, 
I swear that when the Emperor of Tollan 
has drawn my body to the Place of the 
Dead, the pestilence will cease; and I swear 
too that the Emperor will never return. 
Thus shall his son-in-law reign in his stead, 
precisely as was foretold.” 

“Oho!” said Coth. “You sweartoit! Well, 
now, upon my word, do you take us for 
garbage-men and scavengers, that we should 
in any way be bothering about whatsoever 
emanates from you! For by what oath can 
a foul midden-heap swear, that anybody 
should heed it!” 

The great corpse stirred restively under 
the midget’s piping taunts. But the voice 
of Tal-Cavépan said only: “I swear by 
the oath of the Star Warriors, even by the 
Word of the Tzitzi-Mimé.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Coth. “Put me down, 
dear little wife!” Then Coth, the very 
tiny pink manikin, strutted toward the black 
corpse. “You have sworn to these things, 
Yaotl, by that unbreakable oath of yours 
which first started all this trouble. Very 
well! I am co-emperor of Tollan. I am 
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as much emperor as Vemac is, and it is I 
who will draw you to the burning you have 
richly earned; and it is I whom your oath 
will prevent from ever returning into this 
infernal Porutsa, where such uncalled-for 
liberties are taken with a person’s size, and 
where the people are very much too fond 
of dancing.” 

“But,” said the corpse, “I meant the other 


emperor !” 

Coth answered: “Bosh! Nobody cares 
what you meant; it matters only that you 
have sworn. I do not deny that you spoke 
lightly; even so, you did swear it, by an 
unbreakable oath; the affair is concluded.” 

Coth caught at the parti-colored ropes 
with tiny fingers. But as he tugged, Coth 
began to grow. The harder he pulled, the 
greater became his stature, in order that the 
honor of the Capricious Lord might stay 
undisgraced, and Yaot! not be evicted from 
Porutsa by a midget. And now the corpse 
moved. Now the Taoltecs saw hauling at 
those black and red ropes a full-grown ii 
somewhat short-legged champion, with a 
remarkably large and glistening pink head; 
before him went a little yellow whirlwind, 
and behind him dragged a dreadful black 


corruption. Thus Coth passed through the 
east gate of their city. 
“The will of the gods be done,” said 


Vemac, “—especially when it is in every way 
a very good riddance!” Nobody gissented 
with his pious utterance. “Let the city 
gates be closed!” said Vemac then. “Put 
new bolts on them, lest that son-in-law of 
mine be coming back to us against the will 
of the gods. And you, my dear Utsumeé, 
since you alone are losing anything, how- 
soever happily, by this business, you shall 
have another husband, of less desultory di- 
mensions, and, in fact, you may have as 
many husbands as you like, my darling, to 
raise up an heir for us in Porutsa and an 
emperor to come after me and rule over 
all Tollan.” 

Utsumé replied: “I have reason to believe, 
my dear father, that the matter of an heir 
has been attended to. I shall regret my 
pink Toveyo and his great natural gifts: 
and I shall honor his memory by always 
marrying somebody as near like him as it 
may be possible to find in this degenerate 
country. Meanwhile I quite agree with you 
that it is becoming for people in our po- 
sition to consent that the will of the gods 
be done.” 


ND meanwhile also, in the Place of the 
Dead, Yaotl sat up and scratched his 
nose reflectively. The Capricious Lord had 
put off the putrid appearance of Tal-Cavé- 
pan. He now had the seeming which is his 
in the heaven called Tamo-Anchan: and 
as he sat opposite the black stone idol there 
was no difference between Yaotl and the 
image of Yaotl. From his ears hung rings 
of gold and silver; in one hand he carried 
arrows, and in his other hand was the 
scrying-stone with long feathers of three dif- 
ferent colors set about it. 

“I will now,” said Yaotl, “reveal to you 
the third obligation which was put upon 
you. It was that you must never obey my 
commands in anything.” 

“That,” Coth replied hotly, “is not a fair 
obligation. It gives me no chance to treat 
you as you deserve. It is an obligation 
which strikes directly at the doctrine of free 
will. For if you will consider, just for a 
moment, Messire Yaotl, you will see that, 
by commanding me to do the exact con- 
trary of your most absurd and tyrannical 
wishes—” 

“IT had considered that,” said Yaotl, dryly. 
“It was quite necessary I should retain some 
protection for myself in the lands over which 
I am supposed to exercise divine power.” 
Now the Capricious Lord fell into a silence, 
out of which by and by bubbled a chuckle. 
“Well, you tricked me neatly enough, just 
now, when I was in train to make you the 
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sole ruler over this country. And I was 
going to have a rather pleasant forenoon, 
too, with that Vemac! Still, I did make you 
an emperor; and I have kept in everything 
the oath of the Star Warriors. So the affair 
is concluded: I am released from my oath; 
and you may now return to that home of 
yours, where people have, in some unimagi- 
nable fashion, learned how to pu? up with 
you. 

“I shall not give over my searching of 
the west,” Coth answered, stubbornly, “un- 
til I have found my liege-lord, whom I 
intend to fetch back into Poictesme.” 

“But that will never do, because we really 
must preserve hereabouts some sort of order 
and rule! And no man nor any deity can 
hope for actual ease in Tollan so long as 
you are blustering about like a baldheaded 
pink hornet... . So do you let me think 
the thought of the Most High Place of the 
Gods, and take counsel with the will of 
Teotex-Calli. About this Dom Manuel of 
yours, for instance—” 

Yaotl sat quite still for a moment, think- 
ing and looking into the scrying-stone. And 
his thought, which was the thought of the 
Most High Place of the Gods of Tollan, 
took form there very slowly as a gray 
smoke; and a little by a little this pallid 
smoke assumed the appearance of a tall, gray 
man, clad all in silvery gray armor, and dis- 
playing upon his shield the silver emblem of 
Poictesme; and Coth knelt before his mas- 
ter, in Yaotl’s Place of the Dead. 


“( OTH,” said the voice of Manuel, ‘most 

stubborn and perverse of all that 
served me! Coth, that must always serve 
me grudgingly, with so much of grumbling 
and of ill-grace and of more valor! So, is 
it you, Coth, is it you, baldheaded, gruff 
growler!” 

Coth answered: “It is I, Master, who 
am come to fetch you back into Poictesme. 
And I take it very ill, let me tell you quite 
frankly, sir, that you should be expressing 
any surprise to see me in my place and 
about my proper duty! I follow, as my 
oath was, after the captain of the Fellow- 
ship of the Silver Stallion. They tell me 
that the Fellowship is dissolved by your 
wife’s orders. Well, we both know what 
wives are. We know, moreover, that my 
oath was to follow you and to serve you. 
So I take it that such surprise in the 
matter comes from you most unbecomingly ; 
and that much, master or not, I wish you 
distinctly to understand.” 

And Manuel said: “You follow me across 
the world and over the world’s rim because 
of that oath; you pester these gods into 
summoning me from my last home; and 
then you begin forthwith to bluster at me! 
Yes, this is Coth, who serves me just as 
he did of old. What of the others who 
swore with you, Coth?” 

“They thrive, Master. They thrive, and 
they listen to small poets caterwauling about 
you, in those fine fiefs and castles which 
you gave them.” 

“But you only, the least honored and the 
most rebellious of my knights, have followed 
me even to this far Place of the Dead! Coth, 
yet you also had your lands and your two 
castles.” 

“Well, they will keep! What do you 
mean by hinting that anybody will dare 
in my absence to meddle with my property! 
Did I not pick up an empire here with no 
trouble at all! You are casting reflections, 
sir, upon my valor and ability, which, I 
must tell you quite frankly, and for your 
own good—” 

But Manuel was speaking, rather sadly: 
“Coth, that which you have done because 
of your given word was very nobly done, 
and with heroic unreason. Coth, you are 
heroic, but the others are wise.” 

“Master, there was an oath.” Coth’s voice 
now broke a little. “Master, it was not 


only the oath. There was a great love, also, 


in a worsening land, where lesser persons 
ruled, and there remained nobody like 
Manuel.” 

But Manuel said: “The others are wise. 
You follow still the Manuel who went about 
Poictesme. Now in Poictesme all have for- 
gotten that Manuel, and our poets are busied 
with quite another Manuel, and my own 
wife has builded a great tomb for that 
other Manuel. .... Coth, that is always 
so. It is love, not carelessness, which bids 
us forget our dead, so that we may love 
them the more whole-heartedly. Unwelcome 
memories must be re-colored and re-shaped; 
the faults and blunders and the vexing ways 
which are common to all men must be put 
out of mind, and strange excellencies must 
be added, until the compound in nothing 
resembles the man that is dead. Such is 
love’s way, Coth, to keep love immortal. 
.... Coth, O most bungling Coth,” said 
Manuel, very tenderly, “you lack the grace 
even to honor your loved dead in a decorous 
and wise fashion!” 

“I follow the true Manuel,” Coth replied, 
“because to do that was my oath. There 
was involved, I cannot deny it, sir, some 
affection.” Coth gulped. “I, for the rest, 
am not interested in these newfangled fine 
lies they are telling about you nowadays.” 

“Coth, I repeat to you, the others are 
wise. I have gone, forever. But another 
Manuel abides in Poictesme, and he is nour- 
ished by these fictions. Yearly he grows 
in stature, this Manuel who redeemed Poic- 
tesme from the harsh Northmen’s oppression 
and lewd savagery. Already this Manuel 
the Redeemer has become a very notable 
hero, without fear or guile or any other 
blemish; and with each generation he will 
increase in virtue. It is this dear Redeemer 
whom Poictesme will love and emulate; men 
will be braver because this Manuel was so 
very brave; and men, in one or another 
moment of temptation, will refrain from 
folly because his wisdom- was so well re- 
warded, and—sometimes, at least—a few 
men will refrain from baseness, too, be- 
cause all his living was stainless.” 

“I,” Coth said, heavily, “do not recall 
this Manuel.” 

“Nor do I recall him either, old grumbler. 
I can remember only one who dealt with 
each obligation as he best might, and that was 
always rather inefficiently. I remember one 
who reeled blunderingly from one half-solved 
riddle to another, thwarted and vexed, and 
hiding very jealously his hurt... . . Well, 
it is better that such a person should be 
forgotten! And so I come from my last 
home to release you from your oath of 
service. I release you now forever, dear 
Coth, and I now bid you do as all the 


‘others have done; and I now lay upon you 
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my last orders: I order that you too forget 
me, Coth, as those others have forgotten, 
who might have known me better than you 
did. For it is necessary that you too, bald 
realist, should serve this other Manuel, and 
should forget, as your fellows have for- 
gotten, that muddled and not ever quite 
efficient bull-necked struggler who has gone 
out of life and vigor and out of all per- 
sons’ memory.” 

Coth said: “Return to us, dear master! 
Return, and with the brave truth do you 
make an end of your people’s bragging and 
vain lies!” 

But Manuel said: “No. For Poictesme 
has now, as every land must have, its faith 
and its legend, to lead men more nobly and 
more valorously than ever any living man 
may do.” 

Coth replied, brokenly: “But, Master, we 
are men of this world, a world made of dirt. 
Oh, my dear master, we pick our way about 
that dirt as we best can! The results need 
surprise nobody. The results are rather 
often, in a pathetic fashion, very admirable. 
Should this truth be disregarded for a vain- 
glorious dream ?” 

And Manuel answered: “The dream is 
better. For man alone of animals plays the 
ape to his dream.” 


ERE Yaotl ended - thinking, and put 

aside the scrying-stone. And his thought 
was no longer of Manuel, and nothing was 
apparent in the Place of the Dead save 
Yaotl and the image of -Yaotl and Coth 
standing there, alone and small and remark- 
ably subdued-looking, between the huge 
twins. 

“It would appear,” said Yaotl, “that some 
men are no more tractable than are the 
gods when the affair concerns a keeping of 
oaths. And so Toveyo will be remembered 
in this land for a long while.” 

And Coth answered, rather drearily: “Yes, 
it is such fools as you and I, Messire Yaotl, 
who create unnecessary trouble everywhere. 
Well, I also am now released from my oath! 
And my master has spoken bitter good sense. 
The famousness of Manuel is but a dream 
and a loud jingling of words which happen 
to sound alike; it is a vanity and a great 
talking by his old wife and my gray peers; 
and yet this nonsense will hearten people, 
and will serve all people always, better than 
would the truth. And my faith is a fool- 
ishness, in that, because of a mere oath,— 
like your Star Warriors’ Word of the Thing- 
umajigs, sir—I have followed after the 
truth where every person fares better on 
one or another lie.” 

“Each to his creed,” said Yaotl “So do 
men choose between hope and despair.” 

“Yet creeds mean very little,’ Coth an- 
swered the dark god, still speaking almost 
gently. “The optimist proclaims that we 
live in the best of all possible worlds; and 
the pessimist fears this is true. So I elect 
for neither label. I merely know that, at 
the end of all my journeying, there remains 
for me only to settle down, in my com- 
fortable castles yonder in Poictesme, and to 
live contentedly with my fine-looking wife 
Azra and with my son Jurgen—that inno- 
cent dear lad, whom his old hypocrite of a 
father will, by and by, beyond any doubt, 
be exhorting to imitate a Manuel who never 
lived! And I know, too, that this is not 
the ending which I would have chosen for 
my saga. For I also must now decline into 
fat ease and high thinking, and I would 
have preferred the truth.” Coth meditated 
for a while; he shrugged; and he laughed 
without hilarity. “Capricious Lord, I pray 
you, what sort of creatures do men seem to 
the gods?” 

“Let us think of more pleasant matters,” 
Yaotl replied. “For one, I am already think- 
ing of the way in which I can most speedily 
get you, O insatiable grumbler, back to your 
dear home, and out of my too long af- 
flicted country.” 
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oh ISS ELINOR PATTERSON is 
the beautiful young daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Medill Patterson 
and a great-granddaughter of the late 
Joseph Medill, who founded one of 
Chicago's most distinguished families. 
Miss Patterson made a brilliant debut 


in Chicago society but after one season 





determined ta go on the stage. After a 
winter of training in a dramatic school 
she was chosen for the part of “The 
Nun,” shown in the oval, in the famous 
Reinhardt-Gest “The Mir- 
She plays her part with inspira- 
the true dramatic gift 


Spectacle, 
acile. 
tion that marks 





Miss ELINOR PATTERSON daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 


“A DEBUT as gav as a burst of jaz! 
Teas, balls, the opera! Heavenly for 

a year, but after a season I turned to some- 
thing more substantial—the theatre! You 
know what that menns—just when one is 
slaving one’s hardest one has to appear 
one’s best! For the skin which és doubly 
taxed by society and professional life and 
which must be kept clear and free from 
weariness, Pond’s Two Creams are perfect.” 
an 

4, \a ( pei 

LINOR PATTERSON is an artist 


born. With a background of wealth, 
position and aristocratic family tradi- 
tions, all the tendencies of her life have 
been to accent her beauty and feminine 
charm in a purely social way. 

But with determination almost para- 
doxical in a body of such fragile and ex- 
quisite blonde beauty she turned her steps 
from the too easy path of social success 
and directed them to the often stony road 


tells how a doubly taxed shin 


can best be cared for 


that leads to stardom in the theatre. 


But however far her art may carry her, 
Elinor Patterson will never be j ust an actress. 
Wherever she goes she is drawn into social life. 
Her charm and beauty and her family’s pres- 
tige make this inevitable. So she has to be 
doubly prepared, to appear before the world 
which sees her across the footlights, the worid 
which sees her on the ballroom floor. 


ER lovely skin with its rare petal texture, 
its flush of unfolding youth, its trans. 


ae 
PONDS| 
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Tue Two Creams the younger set is using 


parent delicacy, in spite of the double strain 
put upon it, must be kept in all its present 
perishable loveliness—imperishable! 


Miss Patterson believes this end can be 
achieved by the following use of Pond’s Two 
Creams: 

For cleansing your skin, apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream lavishly, before retiring and frequently 
during the day. Leave it on a few moments. 
Wipe off with a soft cloth or tissue, repeat the 
process and finish with a dash of cold water. 
For a delicate, smooth finish, a firm powder 
base and protection against dirt and weather, 
apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream after every 
daytime cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Free Offer: rtrial tubes 


and 


Ma l this coupon / 
f Pond’s Two Creams 


folder of instructions. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
133 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name_ 





Street 





City State. 
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SPRING 


blonde,’—and the man had looked at her! 
Not that Celia was really surprised. She 
had heard herself called a beautiful blonde 
many times before. She didn't think of her- 
self as beautiful exactly, but, well—nice- 
looking, anyhow. Still, lots of folks thought 
she was beautiful and here she was going 
back to a dirty old office to take dictation 
from stupid old Drewsey about aluminum, 
on a lovely day in spring. She just couldn't 
do it! She simply couldn't go back to the 
office. She might get fired, but the chances 
were she wouldn't be. What if she was? 
What was an old job, anyhow? She had 
never done anything just like this in all 
her life, but she had stayed away from the 
office altogetner and nothing had happened. 
She could report tomorrow about the sud- 
den toothache she got after she had finished 
eating luncheon. What’s one _ toothache 
more or less in spring? There weren't any 
important letters—even Drewsey’s imagina- 
tion couldn’t make them that. 

It was spring! Celia was in New York 
on a sunny afternoon in April—and had 
nothing to do! She wanted something devil- 
ish to happen—something absolutely devilish. 
She wished she hadn't spent her money on 
luncheon now. Sixty cents, with the tip. 
Oh, well, she could do a lot of things with- 
out spending money. She looked in the 
shop-windows again, but these had lost their 
savor. She flirted just a bit with half a 
dozen men even while she realized that they 
had stupid faces. Then she walked rapidly 
over to Washington Square. 

A dreamy-eyed fellow was seated on one 
of the benches. Was he a poet? Celia 
wondered. She knew that poets lived in 
Washington Square, and she was curious 
and a bit interested in poets. But she also 
knew that usually poets didn’t have any 
money, and money was included in her 
scheme of things. Still, it might be nice to 
meet some one who was really poetical and 
could grow romantic about Life and things. 
She was tired of boys like Roy who never 
read any books at all. Not that Celia was 
herself a great reader, but she liked to think 
that she was rather understanding and that 
she got a lot out of the books that she did 
read. She sat down on a bench near the 
young poet. You couldn't flirt with a fel- 
low like that—even if you wanted to flirt. 
It would be nice to know him, though. 

A little Italian boy running close to Celia 
slipped and spilled at her feet the contents 
of a basket he was carrying. She jumped up 
to help him gather his possessions, and the 
poet jumped up too. How nicely things 
were coming out! They laughed together 
at the boy as he scampered off to his mother, 
who, standing near by, had been watching 
the performance suspiciously. 

Celia wanted to say something important. 

“It’s just like spring, isn’t it?” she said, 
although she had been angry at Roy a few 
hours ago for making the same observation. 

“Yes, it is,” said the young poet. “That's 
why I come over here to the park. I’m 
working on a job a couple of blocks from 
here and thought I’d take a little time off—” 

“What do you do?” asked Celia a bit 
nervously. 





“QUIT” 
He was a dog—the pet of a 
farmer on the South African 
veldt. One day he had an 
amazing fight with an ele- 
phant, and won. You will read 
this story in an early issue, by 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


AND THE 











(Continued from page 49) 


“I'm a plumber,” said the young poet. 

Celia shivered almost noticeably. 

“I hope you've enjoyed your time off,” 
said Celia, most condescendingly. “Don't 
let me keep you. I'm having luncheon at 
the Ritz with a friend of mine, and I’m late 
now. 


ELIA climbed to the top of a Fifth 
Avenue bus. The sun was pleasant and 
warm, the air fresh. She buttoned her coat 
high at her throat. It was nice, rumbling 
up Fifth Avenue on top of the bus. Still, 
this wasn’t anything happening. The un- 
rest which she had had when she got up was 
still.there. She wanted adventure, something 
definite, some of the many things she had 
never had. 
At Thirty-eighth Street Celia climbed 
down and went into a department store. It 


was half-past two now—people wouldn't 
think that she was a working-girl. Celia 
had an idea that the people she passed 


clicked her into place in their minds, and 
that if she appeared during the average 
working girl's lunch-hour they would im- 
mediately put her down as a girl who 
worked. Now at half-past two— 

With an assumed elegance, her head a bit 
higher than she usually carried it, she ex- 
amined the elaborate bottles at the toilet 
counter. Lovely things! Expensive powders 
in quaint boxes, strange scents in colored 
vials, cosmetics of all kinds, rouges, creams. 
She wished she could buy some of all of 
them. Finally she did make one purchase— 
a rather inexpensive lip-stick, the kind a 
girl in the office had just bought. She rather 
liked the color of it, a nice scarlet. Going 
up in the elevator, she applied it to her lips, 
looking in her small mirror. She liked the 
effect. 

On the third floor she looked at lingerie, 
slipping into a georgette negligée of orchid 
and pale green. Of course she couldn't af- 
ford it, but then she never could afford 
things. Walking in front of the mirror, she 
imagined herself wearing it while she had 
breakfast in bed and read her mail brought 
to her by a white-aproned maid. There 
were people who did such things— 

In the Misses’ Department, Celia asked to 
look at evening gowns. She actually tried 
on half a dozen, a blue and silver tulle, 
a rose-colored gown, one of lavender and 
gold-embroidered chiffon. She told the clerk 
she was getting ready for an early spring in 
Virginia. She was glad she had on a good- 
looking combination. It was one her Aunt 
Nora had given her for Christmas. Of 
course none of the gowns suited her! How 
she wished she could have bought the rose 
one! She would have to get some sort of 
a gown before long to wear when she went 
to the restaurants, at night, for dancing, but 
she couldn't afford one of these. 

At another shop she tried on a dozen 
hats, pulling them far down over one eye 
and making coquettish faces in the mirror. 
She loved the hats in this particular shop. 
She wished she could get a new hat this 
week, but her old one would have to do 
for a while..... 

At a quarter of four Celia decided that 
she wanted something more exciting to 
happen than just looking at clothes. She 
could look at clothes Saturday afternoons, 
though this was much nicer, for they didn’t 
think she was a working girl. She decided 
to telephone to Harvey Raines. Harvey had 
a business of his own and could get away 
for the afternoon if he wanted to. She’d 


persuade him to take her to tea, some place. 
But when she got his office on the tele- 
phone, his stenographer informed her that 
Mr. Raines had left for the day with an out- 
of-town customer. 

Celia telephoned to Freddie Ingram. Fred- 


- was a bit disgusting. 





BEAUTIFUL BLONDE 


die wasn't as much fun as some of the boys 
she knew, but usually he could get away, 
for he worked for his father. But Freddie's 
father was in the office, it seemed, and for 
some quaint reason was desirous of his son’s 
presence there too. 

There were half a dozen girls Celia could 
have gone to see. There was Edna Phillips, 
who had been married just a year. Edna 
had a new baby, and that would mean sit- 
ting in Edna’s house and listening to stories 
of Harry and the baby, or walking up and 
down in front of the apartment with the 
baby carriage. No fun at all for a day in 
spring when you've stolen an afternoon to 
do remarkable things. The other girls she 
thought of would be as uninteresting as 
Edna. She didn’t want to talk: to girls, 
anyhow. 

Celia climbed up on a bus again and rode 
as far as the Museum. It was a “free day.” 
Celia had been in the Museum a number of 
times, and she had always made up her 


_mind to study the pictures and the statues 


at leisure, but she never had. Now she 
went in and walked aimlessly through the 
large rooms, stopping to examine a piece 
of Egyptian glass, a cast of a famous piece 
of sculpture, a bright suit of armor. She 
walked up wide stairs and looked at the 
paintings, Franz Hals, Rembrandt, Whistler. 
She liked the Whistlers, though she couldn't 
have told you exactly why. She thought 
Rembrandt's “Old Lady Cutting Her Nails” 
Couldn't he have 
found something more pleasant to paint? 
She looked at French furniture, American 
furniture. Interesting, in a way. But this 
wasn’t anything that she wanted. 

Celia went out into Fifth Avenue and 
walked down. It was nearly five o'clock. 
Something simply Aad to happen! Things 
happened to other girls. Weren't girls- al- 
ways telling her about marvelous adven- 
tures they had had? She walked a few 
blocks, waited for a bus again. Then some- 
thing did happen! 


A 


MAN in a good-looking, low car smiled 


at her. She smiled back. The car 
slowed up at the curb. 
“Hello,” he said. “Why, I thought you 


were Miss Hastings, a girl I know.” 

“I thought you were the Prince of Wales,” 
said Celia. 

The man laughed. 

“A great little kidder, I see. Wont you 
let me act as a substitute for the Prince?” 

Celia pretended to consider. 

“Oh, I might, as long as the Prince doesn’t 
happen to be around. What have you to 
offer?” 

“My car—myself. Wont that do?” 

“We thank you,” said Celia, and jumped 
into the car. 

This was unusual, certainly. While she 
couldn't xactly say she had never flirted be- 
fore, still, she hadn't really flirted before— 
like this. Smiles, but not real flirting—and 
here she was in a good-looking roadster be- 
side a good-looking man she had never seen 
before. At least the car was all right and 
the man was fairly good-looking. If Celia 
had been given her choice of a hundred 
young men for an afternoon drive, she prob- 
ably would not have chosen just this very 
one. Still—this was her day in spring, and 
this was what had happened to her. 

The man had a little too much chin. It 
hung just a bit over his collar, but he had 
a nice profile, a straight nose, rather heavy 
eyebrows, a florid complexion—not really 
bad-looking. They drove down Fifth Ave- 
nue almost in silence. 

“Where would you like to go?” he asked 
finally. 

“Where would you suggest?” countered 
Celia. She didn’t know what to say. 
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~ and gel that extra help? 
Now, dont orget | 


Many a woman has taken this friendly advice. She is getting 
her wash done every week" more quickly, with the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha! 
She has an easier time of it! So do the clothes! And wouldn’t 
a a laundress appreciate this extra help? 
F Many women get the The clothes have a spring-like freshness; a sweet, wholesome 
mtra help of Fels-Naptha - 4 ; 
cleanliness that is not easy to get with soap alone. 
For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is much more than just 
“naptha soap.” It is plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined with 
good soap, in the Fels-Naptha way. This makes these two useful 
riched with dirt-loosening cleaners work together to clean so thoroughly, easily, safely! 
naptha. Fels-Naptha gives you extra washing help you cannot get from any 


Chipping Fels-Naptha ) : ; 
iit telt ohne Shanetade. other soap, no matter what its form, or color, or price. 
No bother. No fuss. No Why not profit by the experience of millions of women who 
— — aeaygten oo 3 in have found that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha for all 
our was ing machine. ° H ; ? 
ten mening SAN Goniaeien their washing and household cleaning? 
and delight you! Get a golden bar or two at your grocer’s! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Feis & Co. 
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Saves Food Time! 
and Labor 





VERY woman enjoys cook- 
ing if her efforts are re- 
warded with success. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


A Gas Range equipped with the 
Lorain (RED WHEEL) Oven Heat 
Regulator insures perfect results 
with everything cooked in the oven. 


Yes, there are other devices which 
the makers claim are “just as good” 
as Lorain, but, remember, Lorain is 
the Original, the heat regulator used 
in more than 1700 schools to teach 
cookery—the only oven heat regu- 
lator made and unconditionally 
guaranteed by a stove manufacturer. 


Insist that the dealer sell you a 
Quick Meal, Reliable, Clark 
Jewel, Dangler, Direct Action or 
New Process Gas Range with the 
RED WHEEL. Accept no substitute. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

1926 








“What about having tea with me?” he 
offered. 
“Tea suits me fine,” replied Celia. 


E took her to the Plaza. Celia knew it 
was the Plaza because she had passed 
there a hundred times. She had even walked 
in one entrance, through the lobby and out 
the other entrance one day when she thought 
she looked especially well. And now—tea! 
The young man seemed at home in the 
Plaza. A waiter piloted them to a little 
table, and Celia ordered little cakes because 
she couldn't think of anything else to order 
They tasted exactly like the cakes sold in a 
shop in E!mwood. She tried to chat pleas- 
antly to the young man, though, to her dis- 
appointment, he proved not a bit more ex- 
citing than the boys she saw every day. 
She didn’t know exactly what she wanted of 
him nor expected of him, but he was unsatis- 
factory, nevertheless. He asked her ques- 
tions—oh, rather skillful questions—but she 
simply couldn't tell him that she was a ste- 
nographer who had taken an afternoon off, 
so she made up vague things about board- 
ing-school and college. She felt that she was 
rather confused as to details—she had gained 
her knowledge from conversations and from 
things she had read. The young man’s con- 
versation was full of references she didn’t 
quite understand, things she didn’t know 
about. She felt ill at ease—and she didn’t 
like feeling that way. 

She had thought the Plaza would be full 
of beautifully groomed women and smart 
men. The women were well groomed 
enough, that was true; but they wore ex- 
actly the same kind of clothes the girls she 
went with wore, smart little hats, little 
straight frocks. Of course their clothes were 
far more expensive, but on the whole, the 
women weren't even as good-looking. 

“I wonder if you knew that I always liked 
blondes,” said the young man. “I’m aw- 
fully partial to them—and you're certainly 
a Beautiful Blonde.” 

A beautiful blonde! What if she were— 
if this were the best she could do? She felt 
that she should have been thrilled at this 
adventure. She was awfully disappointed, 
instead. 

They were back in the young man’s car 
again, and he didn’t seem quite as nice now. 
He sat a little too close to her, in spite 
of the fact that he should have kept his 
mind on his driving. He said things that 
were slightly unpleasant. He wanted to 
make a date, but Celia didn’t like the 
methods he was using in trying to make it. 
Celia asked him to take her to the station. 
She'd be just in time to catch the six-seven, 
the train she ysually caught. 

Celia caught the train and even had time 
to buy a paper, reading the jokes on the way 
out. She didn’t want to think. She hurried 
from the Elmwood station. 

“Have a hard day at the office?” her 
mother asked as she came from the kitchen 
wiping her hands on her apron as she al- 
ways did when Celia came home. 

“Oh, so-so,” said Celia. 

“How was Drewsey today?” asked her 
mother, who knew all the details of the 
office and listened with considerable in- 
terest to the things Celia usually told her. 

But today Celia did not feel like talking. 
She went up to her room. She powdered 
her face, and put on a generous amount of 
the new lip-stick. Her father came home, 
and she heard him and her mother talking, 
as usual, in the kitchen. What did they 
find to talk about, after all these years? 
Nothing ever happened to them. Celia won- 
dered if they thought this was living, her 
mother cooking and cleaning all day, and 
her father working and just getting home in 
time for dinner and falling asleep, early, 
over his paper. Why, her folks thought 
it was an event when they went to the 


movies. They hardly ever went into New 
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York for a show. On Saturday nights 
when they got together with a few of their 
friends and played bridge and had something 
to eat and drink, they thought they were 
having the gayest kind of an evening. They 
didn’t have anything better to look forward 
to. Oh, well! 

At dinner Celia didn’t talk much. The 
restlessness of the season was still upon her. 
After dinner she helped her mother take 
the dishes off the table and made a per- 
functory effort to help her wash them, stop- 
ping almost in the midst of wiping a dish 
when her mother said: 

“You've been working hard all day, Celia. 
Go in and rest—lI'll finish the dishes.” 

In the living-room Celia straightened the 
rose-colored lamp-shade, rearranged the few 
books orf the table, flipped the pages of a 
magazine. She hoped that the telephone 
would ring. .It would be wonderful if some 
mysterious voice she had never heard got on 
her line by mistake and turned out to be a 
rich, handsome man who liked blondes 
Still it would be nice enough, even, if a girl 
she knew would ring up to ask her to 
come over to meet some new boys—or even 
if one of the boys would ring up to ask 
her to go some place to dance 

The telephone did not ring. Celia put 
her coat on and went outside. The grass 
was still the matted, dead color it had been 
ali winter. No visible signs of spring. Still, 
there was something in the air— 


HE walked down to the corner of the 

street and back again, nodded to a 
neighbor. All of the houses just alike, ex- 
cepting for things the people put inside of 
them—and she thought most of the things 
they put inside were awfully ugly. Oh, well. 
She came back to her own house, seated 
herself on the top step, cupping her chin in 
her hand. What did all these people in all 
these houses think about? How could they 
go on living like this—like everyone clse? 

She heard a noise, looked up. Roy Ed- 
wards in his shiny little black car! The 
car stopped in front of her house. 

“Hello,” said Roy. “What about 
for a drive?” 

Celia sighed. She might as well. There 
was nothing else to do. Roy was a good 
driver—that was something. 

They went over to the Boulevard, and 
Celia was a bit pleased at the way Roy 
managed to dart in and out and get ahead 
of the other cars. The fact that he risked 
both their lives about twenty times only 
seemed usual and pleasant to both of them. 
Roy sat low in the car as if he were driv- 
ing a racer, and he wore no hat. They 
stopped once for sodas and drank them 
through straws. 

Then Roy took a less frequented road. 
It was quiet and still, and the air was balmy. 

“Gee, it’s great here,” said Roy. “Don’t 
you think so, Celia? You actually can tell 
it’s spring. We'll have a lot of fun this 
spring and summer, Celia. Did I tell you 
I'm going to get a raise the first of June? 
That'll help a lot, you bet. Maybe I'll get 
off all day, Saturdays. Your firm closed 
last year on Saturdays, didn’t it? We'll go 
to the beaches every week-end—lie on the 
sand all day—” 

Talking with Roy this way, the way they 
always talked, a curious peace came to 
Celia—a sense of satisfaction, of completion, 
almost. She did not even regret the wasted 
afternoon nor the excuse she would have 
to make to Drewsey in the morning. May- 
be she was just tired. 

They stopped talking. They were driving 
in the country, now, and were alone except 
for an occasional car flashing by. The smell 
of spring seemed even more accentuated than 
it had all day. Roy stopped the car. Celia 
knew what that meant, and somehow she 
didn’t resent it. Roy put his arm around 
her. His cheek was against hers—his lips. 


going 
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ptimistic, Successful People 


Thousands have banished their 


ailments—found fresh ambition 




























—through one fresh food 


N” a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 





sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Fat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. M-28, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“TWO YEARS AGO I was almost a complete wreck; worn-out by 
overwork, and suffering from stomach troubles for over ten years. 
Besides, my face was actually covered with eruptions. Not a single 
pimple is on my face now; and I certainly look and feel well in every 
way. All impurities have disappeared. It was Fleischmann’s Yeast 
which created the vigor that helped me to my health. Out of the 
rut, as I look back I say of this food, ‘Ask one who has tried it!’ ” 
Atrrep Krexe, Cincinnati, Ohio 











“TAM AN EDITOR, chained 
to my desk most of the day. 
I find activity on a small farm. 
I suffered from a painful boil. 
The doctor said, ‘Eat Yeast 
cakes.’ The boil gradually les- 
sened. Last month I was trou- 













“WHEN I STARTED USING FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST, I was 


run down to a mere shadow; I could not sleep, had no appetite. I bled with a rash. I remembered 
had to take tonics and laxatives continually. Now I am perfectly the boil and took three Yeast 
well. I can eat anything without distress. When returning home cakes a day. In two weeks 
worn out from a day’s shopping I take a cake of Yeast and feel one the rash was gone.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
hundred per cent better in every way.” Henry W. Lacy, entire system—aids digestion—clears 


Mrs. Bertua H. Moore, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio Wakefield, Mass. the skin—banishes constipation. 
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A digestive aid 
that does not defeat 
its purpose! 





~ 


ASTROGEN Tablets promptly relieve in- 
digestion, ‘‘heartburn"’ and gas. Unlike 
many other correctives they give relief 

without interfering with the normal process of 
digestion. 

The most common thing to take, as you prob- 
ably know, is an alkali such as soda bicarbonate. 
Soda bicarbonate does correct hyper-acidity, but 
unless you use exactly the right amount, it goes 
too far and an alkaline content remains in your 
stomach which checks digestion. 

For the stomach should be slightly acid (1-5 of 
one per cent)—that is the normal condition for 
healthy digestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets work 
in a better way! 


Gastrogen Tablets promptly neutralize acidity 
and then permit digestion to goon. They relieve 
the distress—and there they stop. 

A few minutes after taking, your stomach will 
be free from alkalinity and normally digesting 
your food. Your indigestion will vanish, your 
““heartburn™ will be gone. Even if youtakeadozen 
there can be no bad after effect, for when Gas- 
trogen Tablets have corrected hyper-acidity they 
cease to work and pass through the system with 
no further change. 


Gastrogen is pleasant and safe 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, effective, and 
convenient. They combat digestive disturbances 
without retarding digestion. They are pleasant 
to taste and they purify the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 
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She felt a curious thrill, a thrill she had 
never felt before—a thrill she had felt, usu- 
ally, only when she read the love-scenes in 
her favorite magazines. 

“Honey,” said Roy, “you know I'm just 
crazy about you.” 

“Why, Roy,” Celia said. “Why, Roy!” As 
if his love-making were the greatest surprise 
and the most wonderful thing in the world. 

“Listen, sweetie,’ said Roy, “why can't 
you and [ get married? You know I love 
you—and now with this raise and all—” 

“Oh, I don't know,” said Celia, and yet 
even as she said it she realized that she did 
know. Why, she wanted to—wanted to 
marry Roy. It seemed silly, and yet, in a 
way, it wasn't silly at all. Girls at the office 
like Miss Hanson or Lulu Sherwood would 
be tickled to death if a boy like Roy even 


looked at them. Roy was a fine boy. She 
knew that. 

Roy was talking. 

“Let's get married right away. I can get 


a week's vacation, and we could take the 
car and go some place, and then when we 
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got home we could go to housekeeping 
Have you seen that row of houses they're 
putting up over on Alban Avenue? They're 
awiully nice, honey; I saw them just the 
other day. We could get one of those with- 
out hardly any cash payment down, and 
we'd be only three blocks from our folks.” 

“You mean those little white houses?” 

Celia knew them. There were two rows 
of them, all just alike, all painted white 
instead of alternating red and green. They 
were smaller than the houses she and Roy 
lived in now. 

“Oh, I think they're darling, Roy,” she 
said. “Alice and I looked at them when we 
were out walking, Sunday. They haven't 
any dining-rooms, but they've got the cutest 
little breakfast-rooms you ever saw. We 
could get one of those darling colored-en- 
amel sets for it. It would be grand, with 
our own home right from the start. You'd 
have a garage for the car and—why, I 
could fix up that house cuter than any other 
house in the row—cuicr than any other 
house in Elmwood—” 


THE TEENEY TREASURE 


(Continued from page 67) 


The Salem Register printed a long notice 
of the Captains death, and this was reprint- 
ed in Boston and New York journals. The 


notice said that Captain Jack Teeney “was 
well and favorably known in the China 
trade.” Those words constituted the “taps” 


of the clipper-ship captains. 


OUNG Richard Teeney grew up to be 

the image of his father. Over six feet, 
hard as iron, the same raven hair, the same 
splendid eyes. And he loved the sea as a 
Teeney should. Third officer of the Mary 
Brown at eighteen; first citicer of the Soo- 
loo at twenty-one. 

The Sooloo docked at Canton on Decem- 
ber 18, 1872, exactly eleven years and eight 
months after the death of Captain Jack 
Teeney. Young Richard started up the 
Cheung-tei by rickshaw, heading for the Sha- 
meen, but he hadn't proceeded a quarter of 
a mile when he got the surprise of his life. 
A blockade caused the rickshaw coolie to halt 
for a moment, and while Richard stared 
about him, a slim woman, handsomely 
gowned and wearing jewelry of great value, 
hurled herself from the sidewalk, flung her 
arms around young Teeney’s neck and cried: 
“Beloved, you have come! I knew they lied 
when they told me you were dead! Ah, I 
knew, dear heart of mine, that you would 
come |” 

Richard Teeney disengaged himself, held 
the lady off with a strong right arm, and 
blushing greatly, told her that he had not the 
honor of her acquaintance. Young Dick had 
been in many ports and was a little suspi- 
cious of the tricks of sirens. 

“Jack!” cried the woman. “Do you not 
know me, beloved? For eleven long years 
I have waited!” 

Richard Teeney sprang out of the rick- 
shaw, took the arm of the now hysterical 
lady and piloted her down a side-street into 
a tea-house. 

“It was my father that you knew,” he 
said softly. “He has been dead for many 
years.” 

The woman was sobbing now. “They told 
me, but I would not believe,” she whispered. 
“I thought the American captains lied when 
they said he was killed.” 

“It was you who wrote all the perfumed 
letters on rice-paper after my father’s 
death?” said Richard. “I was too young to 
answer them, but I have seen them. Jane 
Pettigrew, my father’s housekeeper, kept 
them.” 

“I wrote them because he did not come.” 
sobbed the woman. “I loved him! He 
was my life!” 


“Let us talk,” said young Dick. “I have 
an hour to spare.” . 

It was a great story that Richard Teeney 
brought back to Salem when the Svolov 
docked at Derby wharf—a story that set 
tongues wagging not only in Salem but in 
Lynn and Gloucester, Newburyport and 
Portsmouth. Captain Jack Teeney, on his 
last trip in The Green Mermaid, according 
to the tale told by his son, had brought 
with him to Salem a pearl valued at seventy 
thousand dollars! 


Young Richard brought confirmation of 
the tale. He carried the sworn declaration 


of the Princess, supported by sworn state- 
ments of the cashier and president of the 
Bank of Taiwan (Toiwan Nyan-hong), the 
two latter having delivered the pearl into 
Teeney’s hands on the day he sailed on his 
last voyage. The pearl was matchless. The 
motive of the crime was clear as daylight. 

The Salem authorities opened an inquiry. 
All the incidents relating to the murder of 
Captain Jack Teeney were reviewed. The 
two men who found the unconscious captain 
—Cy Burling and William Cudworth—were 
called up and examined. Jane Pettigrew was 
put through a cross-examination, and Doc- 
tor Thacher gave evidence. A call was sent 
out for the crew of The Green Mermaid on 
the voyage that ended at Salem on April 15, 
1861. Salem was on its mettle. 

It was quite a task to trace the officers 
and sailors carried by the Mermaid on that 
voyage, but it was done. Of the forty-one 
hands that reached Salem with Captain Jack 
Teeney, sixteen had passed on. Fourteen of 
these had met their death at sea, wh:le two 
had died in their beds at Salem. According 
to all reports the sixteen had died as poor 
as Jo». It was ridiculous to think that a 
treasure like “fhe Tear of Tao-tang” had 
ever fallen into the hands of one of them. 

Yet the Salem authorities reasoned that no 
one but a member of the crew could have 
known that Captain Jack-Teeney carried the 
wonderful pearl. Records proved that no 
ship from Canton berthed at Salem during 
the five days preceding the murder or the 
three days following. The statement of the 
Princess put forward the fact that the gift 
of the pearl had only been decided on two 
days before Captain Jack sailed, and as The 
Green Mermzid had made a record voyage, 
it was impossible for a member of the crew 
of another ship to possess the information. 

The first and second officers of The Green 
Mermaid, Mr. Mace of Newburyport and 
Mr. Charleton of Salem, ranking captains at 
the time of the second inquiry, were sum- 
moned and questioned. Captain Mace gave 
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“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


See for Lawhat: 8 what it means 






tf 


to know the 
difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 








HE difference between the 
new Hoover and a vacuum 
cleaner is concrete and real. 


You have only to see this amaz 
ing cleaner in action on a carpet, 
and touch that carpet with the 
tips of your fingers, to know 
what this difference is. 

Instantly your finger tips can 
feel the new Hoover's “Positive 
Agitation” — that delicate air- 
cushioned tapping of the fabric, 
that swiftly-sure dislodgment 
and withdrawal of the most 
deeply embedded grit. 


Small wonder the new Hoover is 
hailed everywhere as revolution- 
ary! It excels even the standard- 
VER Cc 


THE HOO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 





design Hoover in these important 


particulars: 


For the first time, it makes 
possible ‘Positive Agitation” 
of floor coverings. 


By actual test, in the ordi- 
nary cleaning time, it beats out 
and sweeps up from carpeting 
an average of 131% more dirt. 


It isan even greater rug-saver ; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 


Me®?AM FT., NORTH 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, 


“POSITIVE AGITATION” 
as accomplished in the new 
Hoover is beating— the time 
tested requirement of thor- 
ough rug-cleaning— reduced 
to anexact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of be 
ing concenrrated ina fev. 
violent strokes as with th 
carpet-beater or broom, is 
modified by The Hooverinto 
a series of swiftly repeated 
air-cushioned taps. This is 
achieved by means of a to- 
tally new appliance — the ex- 
clusive and patented Hoover 
Agitatorillustrated here. 
Suction lifts the rug from the 
floor and floats it on a cush- 
ion of air while the Agitator 
gently flutters out all the em- 
bedded grit as the strong 
suction draws all the dirt in- 

to the dust-tight bag 


It increases the efficiency of 
its remarkable dusting tools 
because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 


Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


Its form and finish are of star- 
tling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater oper- 
ating ease. 


Examine the new Hoover. See 
for yourself what ‘‘Positive 
Agitation” means. And remem- 
ber—only $6.25 down makes the 
new Hoover yours, with the bal- 
ance in easy monthly payments. 


Og i®g 
Ontario 


CANTON 


She HOOVER 


«+» @s it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 
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Definite 
AFTER-SHAVING 


Comforts 








Precie : } 


Arrer your morning shave, do you 
dust your face with powder? Or do 
you simply rinse off the lather? 
Either is wrong. Powders rob the 
skin of natural moisture—the new- 
ly-shaven skin needs special care. 

That is why Williams specialists 
perfected AquaVelva togive the nec- 
essary protection to’a shaver’s face. 

Here’s what it does 
It tingles delightfully when applied. 
It gives first aid to little cuts. 
It delights withits man-style fragrance. 
It safeguards against sun and wind. 
It conserves needed moisture in the skin 
(powders absorb this—leave the skin dry). 
Aqua Velva keeps it as soft and smooth as 
Williams Shaving Cream leaves it. 

Try Aqua Velva at our expense; 
mail the coupon for generous trial 
bottle free. Aqua Velva costs 50c 
for the large 5-ounce bottle (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price if your dealer is out 
of it. Costs almost nothing a day 
—only a few drops needed. 


For use after shaving 


lal ssl cal ol 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 





Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Dept. 105 Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 





R.B. 5-26 
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supperting evidence to the story that young 
Richard Teeney told. Mr. Mace said that 


| he was always of the opinion that Captain 


Jack Teeney carried something valuable on 
his last voyage. He just formed this opinion 
without having any definite basis. Captain 
Teeney seemed extra careful about locking 
his cabin door when he retired—double lock- 
ing it, as a matter of fact. 

The examining magistrate asked the officer 
if he had seen at any time during the voyage 
the red lacquer box that had been found 
beside the Captain. The officer had not. He 
was asked if he thought that any of the 
crew knew that Captain Jack Teeney carried 


on his person a wonderful treasure. Mr. 
Mace thought it unlikely. Did he know of 
any particular member of the crew who 


might become a murderer to gain possession 
of a priceless pearl? The officer smiled and 
evaded the question. They were not a bad 
crowd, as he remembered them. They were 
just hard-worked seamen. Yes, Captain 
Jack Teeney was a hard captain. On the 
last voyage he drove The Green Mermaid. 
There was little rest for the crew. 

All available members of the crew were 
examined. One and all asserted that they 
knew nothing. Those not in Salem or near- 
by ports were communicated with by letter. 
A few voiced their indignation at what they 
thought a vague insinuation. The boatswain 
of The Green Mermaid, one Matthew Fer- 
nald, writing from a Black Ball boat docked 
at New York, penned the following reply: 

“Deare sir i cam home from canton with 
the lait Captain Jack Teeney, and i can say 
i dident kno the captain had a perl i thot 
by the way he drove the boat that he had 
the itch. yours, Matthew Fernald.” 

The sheet of paper on which Captain Jack 
Teeney had written a single word and a 
capital letter, and drawn two small squares, 
one of which was a little larger than the 
other, was examined by scores of persons 
who tried to solve the riddle. Experts in 
cryptography came from Boston and New 
York, but their suggestions bore no fruit. It 
seemed a ridiculous puzzle for Captain 
Teeney to construct in his dying moments. 

And so the inquiry ended. The statement 
of Captain Mace, one-time first officer of 
The Green Mermaid, supported, in a way, 
the sworn declarations of the Princess, and 
the cashier and president of the Bank of 
Taiwan. Captain Jack Teeney had brought 
to Salem a pearl valued at one hundred 
thousand Canton taels, or, roughly speaking, 
seventy thousand dollars, but this wonderful 
treasure had disappeared. 

The fruitlessness of the inquiry maddened 
Richard Teeney. He talked so much of the 
lost pearl that he became known in a hun- 
dred ports as “Treasure” Teeney. In the 
course of time he got his own ship, married 
a girl from Mystic and raised a large family, 
but his life was soured by the knowledge 
that he could not discover the murderer of 
his father, or locate the Tear of Tao-tang. 
He made Canton many times during the 
years that followed his first meeting with 
the Princess, and each time he called upon 
the lady who had loved his father. The 
Princess remained true to the memory of the 
dashing Captain Jack, and when she died, a 


tintype of Captain Teeney, taken years be- - 


fore by a photographer in Union Street, 
Salem, was placed between her little hands. 

In the spring of 1892 Treasure Teeney, in 
command of the Northern Dawn, met a gale 
off Java Head and tried to tear his way 
through it with all sails set. At least, that is 
what folk surmised, for no one lived to tell 
the story of the disaster. 


HE eldest son of Treasure Teeney, 
grandson of the famous Captain Jack, 
stayed on shore. He was, curiously, a small, 
weak man, and he kept a drygoods store in 
Essex Street, not far from the Salem 
Atheneum. Upon him, too, fell the great 
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desire to find out what had become of the 
Tear of Tao-tang that his grandfather had 
brought from Canton. It developed into a 
mania. He dreamed of the great pearl night 
and day. 

This Thomas Teeney of Essex Street col- 
lected and methodically filed in their proper 
order all the papers and clippings connected 
with the Teeney Treasure: a most pains- 
taking and laborious work, to which he de- 
voted years of effort. In a room at the back 
of his little store he gathered every scrap of 
writing or print that had to do with the 
murder of Captain Jack and the loss of 
the Tear of Tao-tang. 

A queer collection of court papers, letters 
and clippings! Nothing omitted. There 
were yellowed scraps from journals in Salem, 
New York, Boston, Canton and Shanghai 
telling of the murderous attack that resulted 
in the death of Captain Jack Teeney. There 
were the reports of the inquest, very volu- 
minous. There were the little perfumed let- 
ters that had come from the Princess after 
the death of the Captain, quaint, pathetic 
little missives whose flimsy rice-paper had 
taken on a strange golden tint in the years 
that had passed. The little letters thrilled 
the solemn storekeeper of Essex Street. He 
read them a thousand times, making useless 
deductions. All had been written by profes- 
sional letter-writers, the. handwriting of no 
two being alike. Each one began with the 
word “Beloved” and finished with the words: 
“Your sorrow-stricken slave who waits pa- 
tiently the coming of her master.” Thomas 
Teeney thought them priceless. She told 
how she had bought silk upon which were 
paintings of white cranes, and this silk she 
would wear when her lord came again to the 
Chu-kiang. .... She had bought a shan 
of black damask through which little threads 
of gold had been cunningly drawn. It also 
awaited his arrival. ... . Spring had come 
There were cherry-blossoms on the trees near 
the green pool—the pool at which they had 
sat and listened to the croaking of the big 
frog. “Where you laughed at my fears, be- 
loved.” 

There were letters from clipper-ship cap- 
tains who had heard of Captain Teeney’s 
death, but who refused to believe the news. 
Queer letters, penned in the little cabins of 
ships pounding through perilous seas. 
Smudges and smears, bad grammar and 
clumsy phrases, but showing great hearts be- 
hind the pens. 

Following these in rightful order came the 
statement of Richard Teeney, later known 
as Treasure Teeney, sworn to before a Salem 
magistrate. It told of the meeting with the 
Princess in the Cheung-tei at Canton. At- 
tached to it were the statements of the Prin- 
cess herself and those of the cashier and 
president of the Bank of Taiwan. 

There was the full account of the inquiry 
held in Salem immediately after the return 
of Richard Teeney. The statements of Cy 
Burling and Alden Hunnewell, of Jane Petti- 
grew, Doctor Thacher, Captain Mace and 
Captain Charleton. Also many letters from 
sailors who had been requested to tell what 
they knew of the voyage on which Captain 
Jack Teeney had brought to Salem the Tear 
of Tao-tang. 

And mounted on silk, so that its tattered 
and much-handled sections could cling to- 
gether, was the scrap of paper on which 
Captain Teeney had placed the cryptic mes- 
sage on the day he died—the puzzling, un- 
solvable message: 

litre OOM 

On the same scrap of paper was written a 
note made by the magistrate who had con- 
ducted the second inquiry. It ran: 

“Evidence has been given to show that 
this word litre is the name of a measuring 
vessel used in France and which contains a 
little more than a quart of liquid.” 

Thomas Teeney had a son named Will, and 
this Will Teeney had the love of the sea in 
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HUNDRED times a 
day your cuffs jump 
into the foreground 

of the picture— telling 
your taste in dress! 


Kum-a-part Buttons in 
your cuffs add that touch 
of correctness that only 
good jewelry can give. 


They’re convenient for 
you to use, click open, 
snap shut; and they’re 
guaranteed to last a life- 
time. 

At jewelers or men’s 
shops, you can easily 
match Kum-a-part de- 
signs to your favored 
shirt patterns. 


Prices according to qual- 
ity up to $25 the pair. 
Write for 
Correct Dress 
Chart “B” 
Baer & Wilde Co. 
Attleboro, Mass., U.S.A, 








First Aid 
to Beauty 


and 


Charm 













** Just a smile 
all the whilel”’ 


TOTHING so mars otherwise 
4 beautiful face as the inevitable 
lines of fatigue and suffering caused by 
tired, aching feet. 

ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Power insures 
foot comfort and is an every day Toilet 
Necessity. Shake it in your shoes in the 
morning, Shop all day—Dance all eve- 
ning—thtn let your mirror tell the 
story. It will convince you. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease is adding charm to thou- 
sands of faces. Let us show you what 
it can do for you. Trial package and a 
Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. 
Address Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Sold at all Drug and Dep't. Stores 
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his blood—grew up somewhat like Captain 
Jack and Treasure Teeney. He was tall and 


| strong and possessed the ability to handle 








men. Thomas Teeney wished him to stay in 
the little drygoods store in Essex Street, but 
the big waters called young Will 

Thomas Teeney died when young Will was 
nineteen years of age, and as the boy had 
shown precious little interest in the papers re- 
lating to the Teeney Treasure, the store- 
keeper willed all the documents to his two 
sisters Annabel and Faith Teeney, two spin- 
ster ladies who lived together in the old 
Teeney place on the Andover Highroad, the 
house at the end of the elm avenue in which 
Captain Jack was shot and robbed 

Two remarkable women were Aunt Anna 
bel and Aunt Faith: both in the fifties, both 
highly intelligent and capable. The gift of 
the documents delighted them. They had 
little to interest them outside the ordinary 
household duties, and so the mass of care- 
fully arranged letters and papers dealing 
with the great enigma brought an immense 
joy into their lives 

As the years passed, they became 
sessed with the belief that they were the per- 
sons appointed by Fate to solve the great 
puzzle connected with the disappearance of 
the Tear of Tao-tang. The matter became 
their life work. Not that they wished to re- 
ceive any pecuniary profit from the finding 
of the great pearl—not a cent! They loved 
their handsome nephew Will Teeney, and it 
was the desire to bring happiness to Will 
that made them pore over the problem. For 
Will Teeney loved a girl of Salem, a sweet 
girl named Bessie Forster, in whose com- 
pany he spent much of his shore leave; and 
Aunt Annabel and Aunt Faith believed that 
the finding of the long-lost treasure would 
enable the two young people to marry and 
settle down 

For some reason or other a fixed belief 
entered the minds of both Aunt Annabel and 
Aunt Faith. They were convinced that Cap- 
ain Jack Teeney had fooled the murderers. 
How or why this belief got into their minds, 
they could not explain, but it was there. At 
the finish of the nightly consultation over 
the letters and papers, there would be an ex- 
change of stubborn beliefs. At bedtime 
either Aunt Annabel or Aunt Faith would 


ob- 


say: “Nothing can shake my belief that 
Grandfather Teeney fooled the murderous 
scoundrels!” And to this remark Aunt 


Faith or Aunt Annabel, according to whose 
lot the supporting statement fell, would say: 
“There is no other logical conclusion.” 
One or the other would then raise the 
lamp, and both would glance up at the por- 
trait of Captain Jack Teeney which hung 
above the mantel. A splendid portrait of 
the dashing clipper-ship captain. And 
curiously, so it seemed to the two women, 


the lamplight brought to the face of the 


| long-dead skipper a Humorous grin as if 


the portrait heard and concurred. 

Young Will Teeney, amused at the concen- 
tration and efforts of his aunts, christened 
them playfully Aunt Sherlock Teeney and 
Aunt Watson Teeney, and he joked with 
Bessie Forster about the efforts of the two 
women to solve the puzzle. 

Bessie, who had been permitted to sit in 
and listen to some of the nightly consulta- 
tions, was not inclined to laugh at the efforts 
of Aunt Annabel and Aunt Faith. “They're 
awfully wise,” she would say 

“Sure, they’re wise,’ young Will would 
answer, “but that old pearl is lost forever to 
the Teeney clan. Great-grandfather Teeney 
should have jammed it into a safe-deposit 
box the moment he climbed off his ship. 
Hauling a pearl worth seventy thousand 
dollars over the Andover Highroad at mid- 
night seems a fool thing to do.” 


HERE came an evening in May, 1916, 
when Will Teeney, third officer of the 
Star of India, rushed from the docks at East 
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Boston to the North Station and flung him- 
self aboard the eight-ten train for Salem. It 
was raining when the train pulled out of 
Boston, and the downpour had _ increased 
when the train reached its destination. Will 
Teeney hired a hack and drove out to the 
Teeney place, where his two aunts and Bes 
sie Forster awaited his arrival. 

The three women danced attendance on 
the young officer. They took his wet over 
coat and jacket; they inquired about wet 
shoes and wet socks, and they fed him as 
they worried him with questions. Aunt 
Faith Teeney was a wonderful cook, and 
Will Teeney, with the appetite that comes 
from long study of an oil tramp’s menu, did 
full justice to what was put before him 


T last the meal was disposed of. Will 
4 Teeney lit a cigar, after asking permis 
sion, and seated himself in the big armchair 
that was specially reserved for his visits 
Vaguely he sensed a little extra excitement 
in the conduct of his aunts and his sweet- 
heart, and he waited quietly. Something had 
happened. He watched with a half-smile on 
his face the hurried clearing away of plates 
and dishes, noted the little whisperings be- 
tween Aunt Annabel and Aunt Faith, the 
happy flush upon the face of Bessie Forster 

At last the supper things were stowed to 
the satisfaction of the two spinsters. They 
motioned Bessie to a chair beside Will, while 
they took two chairs immediately before 
their handsome nephew. 

It was Aunt Annabel who, after a porten- 
tous silence, made the opening statement 
“You know,” she began, addressing her 
nephew, “that Faith and I have always held 
to a belief that your great-grandfather 
fooled the brutes who murdered him.” 

“I know that has been your opinion,” 
said Will, a little impressed by the manner 
in which his aunt spoke. 

“We have thought so since the papers and 
documents came into our hands,” continued 
Aunt Annabel. “Never for a moment have 
we wavered in our belief. Have we, Faith?” 

“Never,” said Aunt Faith. “Never for a 
moment.” 

Will Teeney’s cigar lost all attraction for 
him. He watched Aunt Annabel. He had 
never seen the old lady look so solemn and 
important. He leaned forward in his chair 

“Eight weeks ago,” went on Aunt Annabel, 
“Faith made a suggestion that—” 

“I think it was you, dear,” 
Faith. 

“No, no, it was you,” insisted Annabel 
“You based your belief on the evidence of 
Doctor Thacher given at the inquest on 
Captain Teeney. Do you recall Doctor 
Thacher’s evidence, Will?” 

“I'm sorry to say I don't,” answered Will 
Teeney. “I never studied those papers 
much.” 

“Well, Doctor Thacher told at the inquest,” 
explained Aunt Annabel, “that your great- 
grandfather, when first given the pen and 
paper, wrote down the word ‘litre’ and made 
the two little squares. It was when the pa- 
per was handed back to him that he made 
with great difficulty the capital M that fol- 
lows the two squares but is just a.little be- 
lew them. Your great-grandfather was dying 
at the moment.” 

Aunt Annabel Teeney paused, and Will 
asked a question. “What was Aunt Faith’s 
suggestion?” he demanded. 

“Faith suggested that the paper had been 
turned as it was given back to your great- 
grandfather,” answered Annabel. “He, being 
in a dying condition, did not see this, and 
the letter which we have always supposed to 
be an ‘M’ simply because it followed the 
word ‘litre’ is not an ‘M”’ at all.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a ‘WwW.’ ” 

Aunt Annabel Teeney rose, walked to the 
desk in the corner of the cozy room, and re- 
turned with a bundle of papers. On the 
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top of the bundle was the silk-mounted 
sheet on which Captain Jack Teeney had 
constructed the great puzzle a few moments 
before his death. 

“You will see that the letter which we 
think is a W is just a little below the word 
‘litre’ and the two squares,” explained Aunt 
Annabel. “It is probable that Captain 
Teeney didn't see the word and the squares 
when he started to write down the name of 
his murderer.” 

‘His murderer?” cried Will. 

“Or murderers,” said Aunt Annabel. “We 
think there were two of them. They had 
the same name. Half-brothers who lived in 
Salem.”’ 

“And you know their names?” asked Will 
Teeney. 

Aunt Annabel Teeney nodded. In the 
silence that followed, the four occupants of 
the parlor heard the roar of the rain upon 
the roof of the Teeney place. It was a wild 
night without 

Aunt Annabel continued. ‘In the list of 
the crew there was no name that started 
with a W,” she said. “Not one. Faith and 
I then started to make inquiries into the 
relatives of the crew. We tried to find out 
if one of them had a relative whose name 
began with the letter which Captain Teeney 
put upon this sheet of paper.” 

“And you found one?” gasped Will. 

“Yes. We found that the cabin boy of 
The Green Mermaid was a nephew of two 
men whose name began with the letter W, 
and they, according to the belief held by 
Faith and myself, were the murderers. They 
were not suspected.” 

“And they got the pearl?” cried Will 
Teeney. “They got the Tear of Tao-tang?” 

“We don't think so,’ answered Aunt An- 
nabel. “Their place was mortgaged at the 
time, and we find from the records that 
they were thrown out of it four months 
after Captain Teeney’s deatii. Their chil- 
dren were poor; their children’s children 
were poor; and the one grandchild in Salem 
today is as poor as a church mouse. It 
seemed to us that our belief that your great- 
grandfather had fooled his murderers was 
Strengthened by hunting up the history of 
these two. They—” 

“But who got the pearl?” cried Will 
Teeney. “If they shot him down in the ave- 
nue, what happened to the treasure? Have 
you—have you formed any opinion on that 
matter ?” 


UNT ANNABEL stroked her black silk 
apron. For a minute she did not an- 
swer, The moment that she and her sister 
had dreamed of for years had arrived, and 
she wished to make the most of it. She 
dallied with the great dénouement. 

“I think your Aunt Faith should have the 
honor of telling this part of the story,’ she 
said softly. “It was Faith again who 
pounced upon the little clue—” 

“No, no, no!” protested Aunt Faith. “I 
simply read the lines in the letter from the 
Princess—" 

“Well, that was the important part of the 
discovery,’ cried Annabel. “If you hadn't 
found out about the nest, we would not 
have guessed.” 

“What nest?” demanded Will Teeney. 
“Tell me!” 

“The nest of boxes,” answered his aunt. 
“In one of the letters written by the Prin- 
cess after your great-grandfather’s death, 
she says— Wait, I will read it to you! Here 
it is! Listen! ‘I have still the six little 
boxes of the eight you bought for me in 
Tai-sén-kai. I treasure them, beloved.’ ” 

Will Teeney frowned. “Well?” he ques- 
tioned, as his aunt glanced at him. “What 
did you and Aunt Faith make out of that?” 

“We had the red lacquer box that was 
found beside Captain Teeney examined,” re- 
plied his aunt. 

“Yes, yes,” said Will impatiently. 





“The expert in Boston said that it was one 
of a nest of boxes,” said Aunt Annabel 
“You know those sets of little boxes that 
the Chinese and Japanese make. One fits 
into the other.” 

“Yes, I know. How does that agree—” 

“There were two that the Princess did not 
have,” interrupted Annabel, “and we came 
to the conclusion that the two little squares 
that Captain Jack Teeney drew on this 
sheet of paper—one square a little smaller 
than the other—represented the two missing 
out of the full set of eight. She, the Prin- 
cess, had given them to him when she gave 
him the pearl. One of them was found be- 
side him. We have it here.” 

She placed upon the table the little red 
lacquer box that was found beside the un- 
fortunate clipper-ship captain on the morn- 
ing after the murderous attack. It rested 
in the flood of light thrown by the parlor 
lamp, a pathetic, foreign-looking object that 
held the eyes of the three women and the 
young man. In a soft silence they stared 
at it, as if there was an unspoken belief 
that it would, in some magical manner, ex- 
plain the mystery of Captain Teeney’s 
death. The patter of the rain came plainly 
to the ears of the watchers. 

“The Princess had six boxes of the eight 
that Captain Teeney bought,” said Aunt 
Annabel, speaking slowly and _ distinctly 
“Here is what Faith and I think is the sev- 
enth. Where is the eighth?” 


\ ILL TEENEY swallowed nervously. 

He looked from Aunt Annabel to 
Aunt Faith, and then to the girl he loved. 
There was to be a further dénouement. Of 
that he was certain. The full tale of the 
discoveries made by his aunts had not been 
told. 

“Where is the eighth?” he asked suddenly. 
“Why—why, vou know where it is! I can 
see it on the face of each of you!” 

Aunt Annabel Teeney reached out her 
hand and picked up the little red box. She 
looked at her nephew, made a gesture as if 
she would answer his question, then turned 
and looked at her sister. “I’m afraid to 
tell him what we think, Faith!” she gasped. 
“Why—why, now that I have told him this 
much, it seems nonsense. Horrible non- 
sense! We—we are just a pair of silly old 
maids—” 

“Oh, stop that!” protested Will Teeney. 
“Don't kick yourself, Aunt Annabel. You've 
done famously. That’s darned clever reason- 
ing. You're on the right trail, I think. 
You've made a guess at something else, 
haven't you?” 

“Faith has,” said Aunt Annabel softly. 

“Let's hear it,”’ said Will. 

“We're afraid it might be wrong.” 

“What if you are wrong?” 

“But if—” 

“Yes, I know you think I'm all keyed up 
with the belief that the pearl is going to 
drop right into my hands. I'm not. Shoot 
your guess, Aunt Annabel.” 

“Faith thought,” began Annabel Teeney, 
“that the place at which your great-grand- 
father turned in the elm avenue might have 
something to do with the word ‘litre’ that 
he wrote down on this sheet. He turned and 
went back to the murderers, you know. 
And the place where he turned—you know 
it, don’t you? Well, there is a dwarfed tree 
there. It never grew up like the others. 
And its trunk is hollow. Well, Faith thought 
—you see the letter ‘ is not joined to the 
‘’—so Faith thought—this only came into 
her mind this evening—she thought that 
your great-grandfather might have been try- 
ing to write the words ‘little tree.’ She 
thinks that the eighth box of the nest that 
he bought for—for the Princess, might have 
been tossed into that hollow trunk when— 
when he found that he was followed!” 

It was all told now. And the effect upon 
Aunt Annabel and Aunt Faith was sur- 
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prising. Their confidence in their deductions 
fled as Annabel stammered out the conclud- 
ing words. A look of intense fear appeared 
on the faces of both. They were afraid that 
they had put forward a theory that was 
ridiculous, a theory that would raise false 
hopes in the breast of the handsome young 
man who leaned toward them, his eyes 
bright with excitement, his lips slightly 
parted. 

Aunt Annabel Teeney started to stammer 
out a warning to Will, bidding him not to 
place too much reliance in the solution they 
had put forward, but her words of caution 
were interrupted. A loose board on the 
piazza creaked noisily. 

Will Teeney sprang to his feet. With a 
swift, catlike bound he reached the door and 
flung it open. The light from the parlor 
lamp lit up the wet piazza, and in the illu- 
minated wedge stood a tall, shambling man 
whose shabby clothes spoke eloquently of the 
wetness of the night. 

“What is it?” snapped Will. “What is it 
you want?” 

The fellow stumbled forward and peered 
into the room. His small, squirming eyes 
shouldered the bony ridge of nose as if anx- 
ious to get close to each other for mutual 
comfort. The eyes discovered Aunt Annabel 
Teeney, who had risen from her seat and 
was standing directly behind her nephew 

“I want to tell her somethin’,’ growled 
the man, lifting a long freckled claw and 
pointing it accusingly at the woman. “I 
want to tell her that she better mind her 
own business instead o° makin’ inqu:ries 
about my people. What's my grandfather 
got to do with her? What game is she up 
to? That’s what Id like to know?” 

Aunt Annabel Teeney took a step for- 
ward. Her thin lips were compressed. There 
was a cold contempt in her voice as she 
spoke. “I am not interested in your people, 
Tom Whipple,” she said. “I have no desire 
to learn anything about them.” 

“Then what are you askin’ questions for?” 
snarled the fellow at the door. “I know you 
did! You been lookin’. up records an’ 
things. You've been askin’ about Gran'pop, 
an’ I want to know what you're doin’ it 
for, an—” 

Will Teeney took a step forward, seized 
the wet visitor by the elbow and collar of 
the coat, turned him swiftly and thrust him 
none too kindly down the brick-paved path. 

Whipple flung a curse over his shoulder 
as he shambled off into the night. Will 
Teeney stepped back into the parlor and 
closed the door. His face was white and 
hard as he turned to his aunts. 

“So it—it was the Whipples that did it, 
eh?” he demanded. 

“We—we think so,” stammered Aunt An- 
nabel. “Tom’s grandfather and his grand- 
father’s brother—Daniel and Isaac Whipple. 
They lived down near the wharf, and their 
nephew, Peter Dunham, was cabin boy on 
The Green Mermaid. He must have seen 
the pearl!” 

The little silence that followed this state- 
ment was broken by a cry of alarm from 
Aunt Faith Teeney. “That man heard what 
we said!” she screamed. “He must have 
been listening at the window! The loose 
board is there! Quick! Quick! He knows 
what we think!” 


ATLESS and coatless, Will Teeney at 

once dashed out into the elm avenue. 
The rain poured down, but he didn’t feel it. 
The mania that had possessed his father and 
grandfather had suddenly taken possession 
of him. He, like Treasure Teeney and the 
small, mouselike drygoods man of Essex 
Street, wished to hold within his hands the 
Tear of Tao-tang. 

The elm avenue was as dark as a tomb, 
but Will Teeney had played in it as a child 
and knew every inch of it. Aunt Faith had 
thought the words stood for “little tree,” 
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and the “little tree” was the eighth on the 
left from the highroad. Out of the night 
came the sounds of running feet. Will 
Teeney increased his speed. He slipped, fell 
upon his face and hands, picked himself up 
and ran on. Some one else was making for 
the tree, some one who suspected that it 
held the treasure that had been lost for over 
half a century. 

Will Teeney swung to the left, hands 
thrust out as he groped blindly for the tree- 
trunk. He touched it, and as he did so, a 
fist came out of the darkness and landed 
squarely between his eyes. The force of 
the blow brought him to his knees. As he 
fell, he heard the scratching sound made by 
the hand of the unseen who was clawing 
out of the hollow tree-trunk the decayed 
leaves that the winds of fifty years had 
swept into it. 

Will Teeney reached out and grasped the 
legs of Tom Whipple. He exerted all his 
strength. With a string of oaths the tall, 
shambling descendant of Daniel and Isaac 
came down on top of the young officer. 
Teeney chuckled as he felt for the other's 
throat. At that moment he felt that the 
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vulgarity; she seemed indeed rather to like 
it. It was perhaps her idea of a gesture 
toward truth, after a lifetime of polite eva- 
sions. 

And probably it was. James’ honesty was 
his outstanding quality; he had a tremen- 
dous pride in it. 

“You can tell them,” he had said during 
the strange days of their courtship, “that 
I’m no great shakes as to money or position, 
but you can tell ’em too for me that by 
God I'm honest. And that’s more than they 
can say.” 

Which was, by the way, the only refer- 
ence he had ever made to Margaret concern- 
ing the presence of her brother-in-law in the 
penitentiary. 

They lived very simply. They had three 
rooms, a bath and a kitchenette, and Mar- 
garet never got over the sensation of ex- 
travagance when she let the tub fill with hot 
water; taking a bath “at home” as she 
still called the Bayne house, had required 
deliberation and preparation. The furniture 
had come from “the store,’ at a discount, 
and in the evenings, after her bath, Mar- 
garet would put on a bright pink kimono 
and sit in front of her shiny dressing-table 
and brush the long heavy hair which was 
her only beauty. 

James would be reading the paper in the 
living-room, and the odor of his cigar would 
come in through the doorway. It still 
seemed to her incredible that a man—her 
man—was in the next room, with the door 
open between. 

Sometimes he would call in. 
to reading the society columns. 

“I see your ‘cousins the Sam Parkers are 
going abroad.” 

“Really? They're leaving the children 
= the governess, I dare say.” 

Ir: 

“Mrs. Willoughby-Jones is giving a lunch- 

eon, Margaret. Ask you?” 


He had taken 


“No. Why on earth should she?” 
“Well, why shouldn’t she?” he would 
grumble. “I guess you’re as good as any- 


body she'll have there.” 
And Margaret would smile at his belliger- 
ent tone. 


N the day Holly’s engagement was an- 
nounced in the papers, James took one 
with him to the store and showed it around 
proudly. 
“Seen this, Smith?” he would say. “My 
wife’s niece. She’s marrying young Brooks; 
father was Schuyler Brooks, you know.” 


spirits of Captain Jack and of Treasure 
Teeney were helping him. His iron fingers 
gripped the long neck of his antagonist and 
choked him into insensibility. 

Will Teeney got to his feet. He saw the 
swaying light of a lantern on the avenue, 
heard the voices of Aunt Annabel, Aunt 
Faith and Bessie Forster as they came hur- 
rying from the house to his assistance. 

He thrust his arm into the hollowed trunk 
of the tree. He clawed at the wet leaves 
and decayed fiber. Handful after handful 
he drew out, rubbed swiftly between hard 
fingers and dropped it on the ground. 

Aunt Annabel Teeney cried out as the 
three women came near. Will answered her 
in a voice that he hardly recognized. The 
man on the ground stirred, tried feebly to 
clutch at Teenev’s legs. The young officer 
kicked at him viciously. It was his turn at 
the treasure chest. 

Aunt Annabel Teeney, lantern in hand, 
led the three women. She lifted the lantern 
as she approached the tree. She heard her 
nephew laugh, a strange laugh that startled 


er. 
“Will! Will!” she cried. “What's happened ?” 
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“Higher! 
Aunt, I 


“Lift the light!’ he gasped. 
Higher! Great God, I have it! 
have it!” 

His fingers had squashed the pulp of a 
small box, and out of the wet mush, like 
a strange and ghostly thing emerged the 
Tear of Tao-tang. 

Gasping with joy, the young man thrust 
the wonderful pearl toward his Aunt An- 


nabel. “It—it is yours!” he cried. “It—” 
“No, no, no!” cried Annabel Teeney. 
“Our dream was to find it for you. It is 


yours. It came to your great-grandfather 
from the Princess.” 

“And it shall go to another princess,” said 
Will Teeney softly. “To a princess who is 
sweeter than all others.” 

He took a step forward and placed the 
Tear of Tao-tang in the little hands of Bes- 
sie Forster, while Aunt Annabel and Aunt 
Faith, standing close together, wept gently. 
And in that moment of great joy not one 
of the four had eyes for Tom Whipple, the 
descendant of a murderer, who crept on all 
fours out of their range and went staggering 
down the avenue in the darkness toward 
the Andover Highroad. 


WO FLIGHTS UP 


(Continued from page 45) 


To which the department responded in 
kind. Smith, or Jones, would call James 
and show him a tablecloth. 

“See this tablecloth, Cox?” he would say. 
“Just sold it to young Mrs. Maginnis; 
mother was a Flaherty, you know.” 

And James took his ragging cheerfully. 

He adored Margaret. Beyond his wife, 
his home and his department in the store 
he had no life, and wished none. He liked 
his world to be within the reach of his arms. 

It was to this humble terrain, then, that 
the battle of the Bayne pride was to shift, 
and that right speedily. They had come in 
from the movies, and Margaret was in front 
of her toilet-table. She looked up, and 
James was in the doorway with the news- 
paper in his hand. 

“See here,’ he said, “did you know that 
there was a move on to get Tom Bayne out 
of the pen?” 

“My goodness, no!” 

“Well, there is. Or was.” 

“They're not going to let him out?” 

“The pardon’s granted. Kidneys gone 
wrong or something. Say he’s a dying man.” 

“Oh, James!” she wailed. “What will they 
do? And Holly’s wedding next month!” 

“I thought you didn’t want that wed- 
ding.” 

“Well, they want it. 

“At least the old lady does, eh? Well, 
that’s neither here nor there. I just want 
to say this, Margaret: He’s not to come 
here bothering you, or me either. I’m not 
trafficking with crooks.” 

She did not resent it. She knew his 
frightful honesty, and she liked his master- 
fulness. 

“I don't think he'll bother us, James. But 
what they're to live on I don’t know.” 

“Let him get out and work. Dig ditches 
or run a street-car. That may hurt his 
pride, but it’s honest.” 

“If he’s sick—” 

“Oh, fiddledeedee!” he grunted. “Sick, 
nothing. That’s the old dodge to get him 
out. Everything goes but flat feet.” 

But later on he felt that perhaps he had 
been a trifle violent, and after they were in 
bed, he put a hand over and caught hers. 
He felt carefully for her worn forefinger 
and stroked it gently. 

“Maybe I said too much,” he whispered, 
“but he left you to slave for them there. 
I hate his very insides.” 

He went to sleep soon after, but Margaret 
lay awake, wide-eyed and anxious. The 
satin had come for Holly’s wedding dress, 


At least—” 


and already she had cut it out. It was very 
wonderful satin, but she wondered now if it 
would ever be used. If only she hadn't cut it! 

She was not the only one who lay awake. 
Indeed, save Mrs. Bayne and James, none 
of the characters in the approaching drama 
got much sleep at all. 


OLLY’S world had suddenly crashed be- 

neath her feet, and the very figure of 
stability, her mother, had destroyed it. Holly 
might have been whirling through space, 
with her father and her mother and Furness, 
and the children at school who used to howl 
after her, all whirling about her. When she 
dropped to sleep, it was to have the sensa- 
tion of falling, and to waken damp with the 
sweat of terror. Once she roused thus and 
sat up in bed to see two shining eyes fixed 
on her from across the room. 

It was some time before she realized that 
they were the paste buckles on a pair of 
slippers on her dressing-table, a part of her 
mother’s purchases that day. 

Through it all, however, there was one 
figure that did not move, or whirl. It was 
as steady as one of the fixed stars. When 
her tired brain refused the hundred crowd- 
ing chaotic thoughts, it seized on this for 
rest and peace: Warrington, solid and 
gravely dependable, and saying: “You are 
everything in the world to me.” 

Toward morning she fell into heavy sleep, 
from which she was roused by the ringing 
of the doorbell. Her mother was stirring, 
across the hall, and Holly opened her door 
and spoke to her. 

“T'll go down,” she said. 
bed, Mother.” 

“Don’t let anyone in until you know who 
it is,’ said Mrs. Bayne. There was a curious 
catch in her voice, and even in the haste of 
getting down and opening the front door, 
Holly noticed it. 

As if it had been lying in the back of her 
mind all the time the thought sprang out at 
her: “Suppose there was something more in 
selling that bond than just taking what 
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didn't belong to one? Suppose there was— 
risk ?” 

“Who's there?” she called with her hand 
on the knob. “What do you want?” 

“Telegram,” was the laconic answer. 

She opened the door, and after signing the 
book, read the message. She knew, as she 
stood there, that her mother was in the hall 
above, listening and perhaps trembling 

“It’s just a telegram, Mother,” she called 
up reassuringly. 

“A telegram? What about?” 

“The pardon’s been granted. He'll be 
coming home, Mother, as soon as he can 
travel.” 

Suddenly and without warning Mrs. Bayne 
burst into tears. 


Chapter Eleven 


WA eaoores had carried down the 
suitcase and placed it in his closet. 
He felt no desire to examine its contents 
Rather, he had an extreme repugnance to so 
doing. It occurred to him, grimly enough, 
that if the bond he had sold had been iden- 
tified, the last place he should choose for 
the suitcase was his closet. 

Outside of that, and his yearning pity for 
Holly, his attention was mainly directed to 
Mrs. Bayne and her temptation. Had Holly 
been right, and had she discovered the hid- 
ing-place by accident? Or had she known it 
all along? Stranger things than that had 
happened, he knew; but the idea of Mrs. 
Bayne as particeps criminis was hardly ten- 
able. 

No. He preferred Holly’s theory. It was 
more like her. He could even see her mov- 
ing the trunk into a better light, and per- 
haps a board lifting, a giving under her feet. 
Then the discovery, and the temptation; 
sitting there, perhaps, on the trunk itself, 
staring at the papers in her hand; putting 
on her gold pince-nez and carefully reading ; 
understanding, finally, and her soft relaxed 
chin working. 

He could even follow the reasoning of her 
worldly yet childlike mind. It was all over 
so long ago, and Bayne had paid the pen- 
alty. So had she. So had Holly. They had 
paid once; were they to pay again? And 
the bank had not suffered permanently. It 
was more prosperous now than ever. 


But she had been canny, too. She had 
not tried to sell the bond herself. She had 
given it to him to sell. For all her ig- 


norance she had known enough for that. 
Lying there sleepless, he began quite defi- 
nitely to put the burden of responsibility 
on Mrs. Bayne. Probably, in that long ago, 
she had lived beyond their means and so 
precipitated the catastrophe. And now she 
had not only yielded to temptation; she 
had not scrupled to use him. 

Holly had got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick. It was Mrs. Bayne who had let 
the lot down, her husband, her sister, her 
child, and now himself. 

He bathed and dressed absently the next 
morning, absorbed in his problem. It struck 
him rather humorously that the mere matter 
of carrying the securities was a delicate one 
Suppose the bond had been recognized and 
traced to him? Wasn't there a charge of 
receiving stolen goods? But even without 
that, suppose he met Mrs. Bayne on the 
stairs. What would he do, or say? Or 
she ? 

After he was dressed he got out the suit- 
case and laid it on his bed. It had some 
old foreign labels on it, and he regarded 
them with mixed feelings. 

“So you've traveled, have you?” he re- 
flected. “But of course you would. That 


| was a part of the game, the whole damned 


snobbish game.” 
He wandered to the window and looked 
down into the quiet street. And a large 


but lightly stepping gentleman who had 
been eying the house from the opposite pave- 
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ment leisurely lit a cigarette and moved on. 
Warrington did not notice him 


TILL at a loss, he left the suitcase and 

went down the stairs, to find Holly pa- 
tiently waiting for him in the lower hall. 
The strong morning light streamed in 
through the glass of the front door, and 
brought out painfully her thinness and the 
tired lines about her eyes. 

“I couldn’t go up to your room,” she 
said. “She's awake, and not very well.” 

“You still want me to get it out of the 
house ?” 

“Yes. That’s all I can think of. You see, 
my father is coming back. He’s been ill, 
and so they're letting him out. Or maybe 


he hasn’t been ill; maybe he’s just pre- 
tending. I don’t know.” She smiled up at 
him painfully. “You see what it’s done 


to me. I don’t believe much in anything 
just now.” 

“You can believe in me,” he said sturdily. 
“You have to have one anchor, and I’m it.” 

“I do believe in you.” 

But she did not look up. 

Her idea was that he take the suitcase to 
Margaret’s and leave it there until he had 
seen the bank officials. 

“You can’t do anything else with it,” she 
said. “I’ve thought and thought. You see, 
the lock’s broken, and anybody might open 


t. . 

“All right,” he consented. “I'll put some 
heavy twine around it, and then you can 
give me the address and the thing’s done. 
And now you're to stop worrying! It’s all 
fixed and everybody's happy. I'll get a taxi 
and clear out.” 

“If she heard a taxi, she’d get up and 
look out. She might think it was—Father.” 

“All right,” he agreed, indomitably cheer- 


ful for her benefit. “Then I wont get a 
taxi! Much as I dislike the plebeian street- 
car—” 


As he went up the stairs, he confronted 
Mrs. Bayne. 

“I thought I heard voices,” shé said plain- 
tively. “Is Holly down there? —I want my 
tray, Holly.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

He had to wait above until Mrs. Bayne 
had retired and closed her door. Then he 
went down, suitcase in hand. The Cox’s 
address was on a slip of paper on the table, 
and he took it and went out. 

Had he been less absorbed in his errand, 
he would have noticed that the large but 
lightly stepping gentleman followed him 
onto the car. 

Margaret was at home. Before he. rang 
the bell of the little apartment, he could 
hear her singing inside. Coming down, 
he had not given much thought to Mar- 
garet, save as to what he should tell her, but 
the singing gave him a surprise. He had 
never heard her sing before. He had 
somehow never thought of her as singing. 

He had an instant picture of her on 
that kitchen floor months ago, of her 
silk stockings and beaded slippers, of the 
neatness of the organdie collar around her 
almost pulseless neck. And now she was 
singing. 

Life was queer. It was darned queer. 

HE opened the door herself, a strange 

Margaret, lit with happiness like a torch; 
a fulfilled Margaret, calm and unashamed. 
“Why, upon my word!” she said. “Come 

I was just sweeping.” 

He went in and deposited his suitcase on 
the floor, while Margaret eyed it curiously. 

“I’m playing errand-boy this morning,” 
he told her. “I’m to leave this here, and 
Holly will be in later to explain.” 

Neither he nor Margaret noticed this use 
of Holly’s given name. 

“Is it the lace? If that’s all lace—” 

“Oh!” he said, grinning cheerfully at 
her. “I forgot one thing. You're not to 


in. 
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open it. You are to promise. Cross your 
heart, you'll put it in a closet and leave it 
there, until further instructions.” 

Margaret smiled in return. 

“But what is it?” 

“T'll tell you,” he said, lowering his voice. 
“It’s a bomb, a clockwork bomb. Since 
you married Mr. Cox, I have been con- 
sumed by a burning jealousy, and now I pro- 
pose to do away with Mr. Cox.” 

She laughed outright then, and her laugh- 
her 


ter was as strange and surprising as 
singing. 

“Then I shall put it in his closet,” she 
said. “And it will destroy his rows and 


rows of shoes. That will be your revenge, 
for he is frightfully vain about his feet. Of 
course he has to be on them all day, and 
to change his shoes rests him.” 

She took him around to see the flat, lead- 
ing him first into the bedroom, where she 
placed the suitcase in James’ closet and 
showed him the tidy line-up of shoes. And 
after the shoes she showed him the fur- 
ther extravagances of James’ neckties. 

“Look!” she said. “Did you ever 
so many ties?” 

“Look like the 
India to me.” 

But after he had seen it all, the imitation 
ivory toilet-set which had been a recent gift, 
the shining kitchen, and had even opened a 
tap to show how hot the water ran, she 
turned to him with a different note in her 
voice—as if the Margaret who had married 
James Cox had retired, and the Margaret of 
the old house was back again 

“Do you know they are 
Bayne out?” 

“I learned it this morning.” 

“But it’s dreadful. What will they do? 
And what will Furness Brooks think about 
it?” 

A hot wave of anger flushed him 

“What the deuce would he think? 
known about it all along, hasn't he?” 

“I know. But people had forgotten it, 
and now it’s all brought up again. And a 
church wedding! Her father can’t give 
her away.” 

He controlled his voice with an effort. 

“If he thinks about that at all, then he 
doesn't deserve her. And if he doesn’t de- 
serve her, I hope to God he doesn’t get her.” 

His sudden anger surprised him. He had 
thought he had schooled himself better, and 
Margaret’s eyes were wide. 

“What I mean is,” he said, more quietly, 
“you and I can’t help that, can we? We'll 
have to let it work itself out.” 

Just inside the entrance door stood Mar- 
garet’s work-basket, and a piece of heavy 
ivory-white satin lay on the top of it. As 
he was taking his leave, his eyes fell on it, 
and when he stopped outside at the elevator 
to light a cigarette, his hands were shaking. 

“I’m in fine shape,” he told himself 
grimly. “Shot to pieces, by heck! I'll have 
to stop smoking.” 

And comforted by that masculine panacea 
for all ills, went down and out into the 
street. As with most such _ resolutions, 
however, he forgot it almost at once, anda 


see 


wealth of Ormus and of 


letting Tom 


He’s 


short time after lit another cigarette for the 
mere pleasure of observing that his hands 
were all right again! 


Y the time he reached the bank he had 
managed to concentrate on his business 
there. But the concentration did him very 
little good. That distinguished citizen and 
president of the reorganized Harrison Bank, 


Mr. Samuel Parker, had just sailed for 
Europe. This from the door-man. And 
inside the bank an absent-looking youth 
raised his eyes from figures of incredible 


size to tell him that the vice president was 
down with influenza. 
“What's .the cashier’s name?” he asked, 
irritably resorting to somewhat smaller fry. 
“Gilbert. He’s on jury duty just now.” 
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“Then who the hell’s running this bank ?” 
he demanded. But the absent youth went 
back to his figures, and Warrington retreated 
to the street, uneasy and at a loss. How 
about going to the district attorney? But 
that meant the law, and probably publicity; 
he had a cynical belief that district attorneys 
thrived on publicity. No, that wouldn't do 
He'd have to wait till he could manage to 
think things out. 

It was in this frame of mind that he 
bumped into a passer-by and angrily told 
him to look out what he was doing. And 
the passer-by snapped back: “Look out 
yourself, you darned fool!” 

It was Furness Brooks. 


Chapter Twelve 
oo had been in a state of rage 

since the announcement in the papers the 
evening before of Bayne’s approaching re- 
lease. 

By direct appeal he had managed to 
engineer a few callers to the Bayne house, 
but as time went on, it became more and 
more clear to him that he could not force 
them back into society. And for all his 
lack-luster eyes, he was shrewd enough 
He knew that his present semi-popularity 
was due largely to the demand for unat- 
tached men at dinners, and the bits of gossip 
he could carry from one tea-table to an- 
other. 

With the failure of his campaign, there- 
fore, it was plain to him that this popular- 
ity would cease with his marriage. Some 
men held on, he knew, but that was because 
they had married girls who could hold up 
their own end in the frivolous give and take 
of smart groups. With the same clear view 
he took of himself he knew that Holly 
would never do that. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” he asked her 
once. “Everybody does, you know.” 

“I have tried. I hate it.” 

He brought her along shell cigarette-hold- 
er one day, and as dutifully as she did 
everything those days, she tried it. 

“You hold it like a fountain pen, honey!” 

“Well, how on earth should one hold the 
thing?” she demanded. And then, sorry 
for her tone: “You can’t make me over, 
you know, Furness.” 

She had managed part of a cigarette, and 
then put it down. 

Nor did he try to fool himself as to 
Holly’s attitude to him. He had made no 
real headway with her. He could still feel 
the recoil as he put his arms around her, 
and her unconscious effort to get away. 

“Don't you like me to hold you?” 

“But I feel so silly!” 

“It isn't silly to be in my arms.” 

In the light-hearted but seriously pleasure- 
hunting group he knew best, girls gave their 
kisses easily that they lost value. A 
caress had no more significance to them 
than a handclasp, hardly as much. Holly's 
withdrawals therefore had the effect of stim- 
ulating his passion for her, and his vanity 
refused to admit the reason for them 

And the trap closed down. He brought 
her presents, sent her flowers. Mostly he 
saw her in the afternoons, as he was hurry- 
ing home to dress for a dinner somewhere 
afterward; holding desperately to his place 
have his cake and 


so 


in the sun, trying to 
eat it too 
He had a fair income. His apartment 


was of the studio type, and now and then 
he sent out cards, and his Filipino servant 
Miguel brought in an assistant or two and 
he gave a party. Somebody sang, or he had 
a pianist and they danced, and the pantry 
became an extemporized bar. They were 
gay but sufficiently decorous, and they had 
had a certain vogue. 

He had intended to give one for Holly 
after the engagement was announced, but the 
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failure of his other campaign killed that idea. 
“Afterward, if they want me, they will 
have to take her too,” he reflected. But he 
was not as certain as he pretended to him- 
self that “they” would want him. Like 
James, he used the word “they” rather often. 


N the same evening, then, that James 
saw the announcement that Tom Bayne 
had been pardoned, Furness saw it, read it 
carefully and flung down the paper angrily. 
A dead scandal was one thing; a resur- 
rected scandal in a morning coat, still 
with the prison pallor on its face, walking up 
the aisle at St. Andrews, was another. Of 
course it wouldn't be; the Baynes had too 
much sense for that. It simply meant no 
wedding. It meant going to the City Hall 
or wherever one did go, and going through 
a for wia more or less clandestinely. It 
meant—oh, hell! 

He got into his dinner clothes morosely 
At the Willoughby-Jones’, where he was 
dining, he thought a small silence followed 
the announcement of his name, but conver- 
sation started again almost at once. He 
moved from group to group, watching with 
his pale blue eyes for any reservation, any 
indication of the social ticker that his 
stock had gone down. But there was none; 
society has its weaknesses, but it is well 
bred. It ignores what it cannot cover. 

It was after dinner, when the men moved 
in a body from the library to rejoin the 
women, that he had his first words with 
his hostess 

“I suppose you’ve seen it, Furney ?” 

“Hes.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“What is there to do? Of course the 
church wedding’s off.” 

“But you're going through with it?” 

“I'd hardly call it that,’ he said, show- 
ing a certain resentment. “The marriage 
will go on, naturally. It will be quiet, that’s 
agg 

“And you'll be quiet afterward,” said Mrs 
Willoughby-Jones. “I’m being brutal for 
your own good, Furney. How many eve- 
nings do you dine at home now? How are 
going to get along without all this?” 
gestured toward the crowded, noisy 
room with her fan. “How long will it last ?” 

“As long as I can make it last,” he said 
doggedly But he was not so sure. 

He won quite a little money that night 


| at bridge, and somebody said to him: 








“Does your—does Miss Bayne play?” 

“No. She doesn’t,’ he admitted. 

There was a silence after that, and he 
went on playing his hand. But it came to 
him that all these people, all his world, dis- 
approved of his marriage and expected it 
to fail. It roused something obstinate in him. 

“T’ll show them,” he told himself. “They’re 
not marrying her; I am.” 

And he felt a warm and voluptuous glow. 
It persisted until the small hours, when he 
finally pocketed his winnings and _ started 
home, and it drove him out of his way 
in his car to pass the Bayne house on 
Kelsey Street 

The house, as he had expected, was dark, 
but out of a small dormer window on the 
top floor there came a faint glow of light. 

He concluded that “Hilda” was keeping 


late hours! 
Chapter Thirteen 
\ ITH the suitcase out of the house 
Holly felt that she could breathe 
again. She carried up her mother’s tray, 


and coaxed her to eat some breakfast, but 
Mrs. Bayne was querulous and depressed. 
“If they had only kept him another 
month!” she said. “Take this thing away; 
I can’t eat with this hanging over my head.” 
“Still, if he is really ill—” 
“They have doctors there, and a hospital. 
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A good hospital. I’ve seen it. Anyhow, I 
don’t believe he’s so ill. He’s only been 
doing clerical work there; he’s had it easy 
enough.” 
“You don't really feel that way, Mother.” 
“Certainly I do. Another month or so 


wouldn't have hurt him after all these 
years. And he knows about the wedding 
I sent him the announcements from the 


papers.” 

“Let’s not think about the wedding just 
now. We'll have to make some plans. I 
can move up to Aunt Margaret’s room, and 
he can have mine. I'll fix the bed now and 
get ready.” 

“You can’t go to Margaret’s room. I’m 
not going to have you on the same floor 
with that wretched man. I’ve seen the way 
he looks at you. I'm not blind.” 

Holly’s pale face flushed. 

“Father can’t climb all those stairs. And”— 
she hesitated—‘“I don’t suppose you want 
him in here?” 

“You can put up the cot in the nursery.” 
It was still the nursery, after all these years. 

“Very well,” said Holly quietly. “That’s 
what I'll do. But I'll go there myself, 
Mother. It’s quite comfortable.” 

She went out, taking the tray with her 
She was hardly capable of consecutive 
thought, but there was room in her mind for 
a great thankfulness. The suitcase and all 
it contained was gone, and downtown that 
portion of her trouble at least was being 
straightened out. True, she dreaded the mo- 
ment when Mrs. Bayne would go to the 
attic again and find out what had happened 
Not that there would be a scene. The very 
facts precluded that. But there would be a 
shock 

She tried to think of some way to avoid 
that shock, but without success. 

The morning wore on. She worked hard; 
but then, she was accustomed to that. Now 
and then the relation of the new situation 
to her marriage obtruded itself, but she 
drove it away. Time for that when they 
came to it. But in the back of her mind 
she was puzzling over it. How could she 
go away and leave those two there together? 
A sick man and an ailing, helpless woman? 

For Mrs. Bayne was not well. Holly 
could not leave her, even to go to Mar- 
garet’s. At half-past eleven, there being 
no telephone in the house, she went to 
Simmons’ grocery store and called her up, 
but the Cox apartment did not answer, 
and she went back again, vaguely uneasy. 





T noon she carried up another tray. Mrs. 

Bayne was up in a chair by that time; 
she looked really ill, but she would not have 
a doctor. 

“Have you heard from Furness yet ?” 

“No. Of course he’s busy, and with no 
telephone—” 

“Just the same, he might have sent you 
some word. He must know we are anxious.” 

“I’m not anxious, Mother. If he would 
let a thing like this keep him away, a 
thing he always knew had to happen some- 
time, then it’s better to learn it now rather 
than later on.” 

At one o'clock, however, there came a box 
of roses and his card. “Always thine,” it 
read, in his affected manner. She carried the 
flowers to her mother’s room and was com- 
pletely routed by the relief in Mrs. Bayne’s 
face. 

“Then it’s all right!” she said. “I really 
have been terrified, Holly. If anything goes 
wrong now, I really think it will finish me.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
that soft bit of fresh linen with her in- 
itials in the corner, A. H. B., which was 
always in her hand. Holly could not remem- 
ber her mother without a handkerchief; 
and when later on, one of them played 
its small part in her story, the mere sight 
of it was to bring up not only every crisis 
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‘The X-Ray of the Hair 


This machine tests a small strand of your 
hair, It gives your Permanent Waver advance 
facts that insure Safety and Perfect Results. 





O greater step forward in hair 

science can be imagined than 
the NESTLE METER SCALE. It de- 
termines the character of your hair in 
advance of your permanent wave—and 
eliminates all guesswork. 


Gone is the possibility of individual 
error, over-curling or under-curling. 
Gone is the era when all hair was put 
through the waving-machine as 
though all hair were alike. 


Each head of hair is now waved per- 
manently as if Nature, herself, had 
performed the duty. 


As Revealing as the X-Ray 


The Nestle Meter Scale discloses an 
amazing variety of hair qualities. It 
analyzes the individual characteris- 
tics of your hair—and your permanent 
wave is prescribed in advance from 
the Nestle Laboratory in New York. 








Will your hair 
“ take ” 

a Permanent? 

This free book tells 


you! 
Whetheryour hair is strong 
or weak, snow - white or 
black, bleached or dyed 
no matter whether you've 
ever had a permanent or 
not---send for Mr. Nestle’s 
new book on the Circuline 
ss. It is alive with 
helpful information on the 
care of the hair---material 
that has taken a lifetime 
toassemble. It will be sent to you absolutely free---use 
the coupon opposite! 








From this examination and ‘'pre- 
scription," the Nestle Permanent 
Waver in your own community will 
then wave your hair by the 


Nestle Circuline Process 


The Circuline Process of Permanent Wav- 
ing Catries out, ‘to the letter,’’ the 
readings of the Nestle Meter Scale—so 
that each head of hair is waved ac- 
cording to its individual needs. 
To have a perfect permanent wave is 
a reasonable expectation. With Cir- 
culine you will not be disappointed 
no matter what kind of hair you may 
have—whether it be normal, snow- 
white, black, blond, bleached or 
dyed—whether you want a tight, 
medium or loose wave. 

Have Your Hair “‘Read”’ 

Before You Have It Waved 


The Reading and Recommendation 
Cost You Nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below and 
send a small strand of your hair 


the perfect permanent wave 





Nestle’s new invention takes the 
guess out of permanent waving 


(about as thick as the lead in any 
ordinary pencil and at least 5 inches 
long.) Do not send combings. Enclose $1 
deposit to cover cost of testing. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send 
you acard showing the result of your 
hair test. This card contains directions 
to your Permanent Waver, giving the 
exact Circuline lotion required for 
any type of wave you may want. 
Your $1 deposit will be deducted from 
the price of your next permanent 
wave—given anywhere in the United 
States where the Circuline Process is 
used. The Nestle Company guaran- 
tees the refund of this deposit. Over 
6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors 
use Nestle permanent waving apparatus. 
Why not send us your hair sample at 
once or write for free descriptive 
booklet? 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 
12 East Forty-Ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving (Est. 1903) 









Nestle Lanoil Go., Ltd., Laboratory 2 
12 East 4%th St., Dept. 5-P New York 


Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my hair 
for an official laboratory reading on the Nestle 
Meter Scale .It is understood that my $1 wil! be 
deducted from the cost of my nert permanent 
wave atany hair waving establishment usin 
the Nestle Circuline ess. You are to sen 
me a record of your findings and your free 
booklet on permanent waving. 


Name. 





Please write piainiy 


Address _ 








If free booklet only is wanted, check here] 
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A pipe smoker 
apologizes for 
years of hate 


Reading, Pa., 

August 29, 1925. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 
For years I have read your adver- 
tisements and testimonials and 
laughed at them—until last 
month. I am now writing this 
letter as an apology to Larus & 
Brother Co. 

Prejudiced many years ago 
when I first started to smoke a 
pipe against Edgeworth because a 
hated enemy of mine was a con- 
stant smoker of it, I refused to fill 
any pipe of mine with this tobacco. 

I smoked almost every kind of 
tobacco I could buy but your 
brand. I was what I call a “gypsy 
smoker.”” Sometimes I would find 


satisfaction for a while, but al- | 
drawing-room had 


ways the tastes of tobaccos would 
give me repulsive mouth odors. 
With some, my mouth would have 
the feeling that it was the un- 
cleanest thing on earth. Some to- 
baccos even blistered my tongue. 

Price was no object. I had paid 
as much as eight dollars a pound 
for my smoking mixtures, but I 
could find no contentment. 

Some time ago I was without 
my pouch and borrowed a pipe- 
load from an acquaintance, not 
asking what kind he smoked. We 
parted and I lit up. I enjoyed it 
so much I could not wait until I 
could ask him what kind it was. 
It was Edgeworth. I was disap- 
pointed, but not too narrow- 
minded to try a can for myself. 
For a month now, I have hesi- 
tated in writing you, in hopes 
(again I apologize) that I could 
find fault with it. But I can’t. 

At last I am satisfied and I am 
willing to forget that feeling of 
animosity towards the man who 
first prejudiced me against your 
peerless smoke, for I see now that 
he had more common sense than I. 

So I apologize and thank you 
for doing something I thought 
could not be done—giving me a 
smoke I could really enjoy at all 
times. We are friends for life. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Roth Newpher. 


Let us send you free samples of Edgeworth so 
that you may put it to the pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you'll like Edgeworth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, for it never changes in quality. 
Write your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 8-Q South 2ist Street, Richmond, Va. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
canes Va.—the Edgeworth sta- 
ave 


length 256 meters. 


tion. 








of her life; it was to bring up that life 
itself, day by day and hour by hour. 

“Nothing will go wrong, Mother,” Holly 
told her. 


T was about two o'clock when the bell 

rang. Mrs. Bayne slept quietly on her 
couch, a lavender slumber-robe drawn over 
her, and the scent of the roses heavy in 
the room. Downstairs, Holly had dusted 
the drawing-room and laid out the tea- 
table—if her mother wakened and came 
down, it would never do for her to find it 
unready—and was standing in front of an 
old photograph of her father which she had 
brought from the disused library across the 
hall, where like her father himself it had 
been shelved for many years. 

He must not, she reasoned, ever guess 
that it had been hidden away. 

It was out of date now. Mr. Bayne had 
been taken in his dress clothes, after the 
fashion of twenty years ago. Over a broad 
and high expanse of snowy white shirt- 
bosom and collar he looked into his daugh- 
ter’s eyes, handsome and debonair. 

“Poor Father!’ said Holly, and dusting 
the glass, placed the photograph on a table. 

She had not seen him for many years, 
and she had never known him well, but 
acting on impulse she went across the hall 
into the closed library, and wrote a telegram. 

“So glad you are coming. Welcome home 
and much love.” 

After a little hesitation, she signed both 
her mother’s name and her own. 

The library had been his room, as the 
been her mother's. It 
was hardly ever opened now; the matter of 
heating it had been a factor, but Holly 
knew too that as definitely as her mother 
had shut her husband out of her life, she 
had closed and sheeted the room which had 
been his. 

The anger Holly had felt the night before 
was lost in pity. He had stolen, and he had 
not only spent; he had hidden away a part 
of that stolen wealth in that very house. 
He was dying, and he had made no attempt 
at restitution. But he was dying; he could 
not live long. 

And then suddenly there came to her mind 
her mother’s face, on the day she came home 
from the penitentiary; and later on, her sup- 
pressed excitement, the times when she had 
sat like some one who nursed a secret, the 
haste as to the wedding and the trousseau. 

Suppose on that visit of hers he had told 
her? Suppose she had not happened on the 
suitcase, but had known it was there? Sup- 
pose he had wanted to make restitution, to 
come back clean, and had told her; and out 
of her dire need her mother— 

She sat up suddenly. The doorbell was 
furiously ringing. 


Chapter Fourteen 

AMES COX was enormously proud of 

his stock. He liked, when he was not 
busy, to run his hand down over his tidy 
shelves, and to realize that he could tell 
its very quality by touch. And when he 
opened up the blue wrappers from his best 
tablecloths, it was as though he gained a 
vicarious splendor from their quality. 

“Wonderful piece of work, this,” he would 
say. “Grace any table! Make any sort of 
food taste good, eh?” 

He was completely out of patience with 
the new vogue for doilies, although he had 
to sell them. The nearest thing he had ever 
come to a quarrel with Margaret was on 
that very question. He came home one eve- 
ning to find the table set with small bits 
of linen, scalloped by her own busy hands, 
little islands of white in a shining sea of 
imitation mahogany. 

“What’s this you’ve got on the table?” 

“Don’t you like them?” 
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“Oh, they’re all right,” he said grudgingly. 
He didn’t like to hurt her. “But if you 
ask me, give me honest food on an honest 
linen cloth.” 

“Then off they go!” said Margaret, shame- 
lessly and spinelessly loving. “I don’t care 
for them myself. I just thought—” 

Honest linen! Honest everything. 
was James Cox. 


That 


N the day, then, that Warrington had 

carried the suitcase to Margaret, James 
was behind his counter. They had opened 
up a new shipment in the stock-room, and 
huge baskets were still being trundled along 
the aisles. 

He was in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, as he was always when new stock 
came in, and so he did not notice that he 
was being quietly observed from a near-by 
counter. Nor was his feeling when he was 
summoned to the manager's office other than 
one of irritation at being interrupted. He 
never saw the light-stepping, rather stout 
man who followed him there, and uncere- 
moniously entered after him. 

The office was empty. James, hearing 
the door close behind him, turned and con- 
fronted this gentleman. 

“Your name Cox?” said the stranger. 

“a.” 

“Live at Number Eleven, Aurelia Apart- 
ments ?” ’ 

James suddenly stopped breathing. Some- 
thing had happened to Margaret! 


“I do,” he stammered. “I live’ there. 
What’s wrong? For God’s sake, what’s 
the matter?” 

“Don’t get excited, Mr. Cox. Sit down. 


I only want to ask you some questions.” 
“My wife—” 
“She’s all right, so far as I know. Mr. 
Cox, you are related to a family named 
Bayne, I believe, on Kelsey Street ?” 


Mr. Cox had recovered, and now he 
stiffened. 
“Only by marriage. My wife is Mrs. 


Bayne’s sister.” 

“But you are on pretty 
with the family ?” 

“Never been in the house,” said Mr. Cox, 
unflaggingly honest. “They don’t like me, 
and I don’t like them. The girl's all right,” 
he added conscientiously. 

“Do you know a young man named War- 
rington who has a room there?” 

“Never saw him but once,” said James. 
But he looked self-conscious, as well he 
might, recalling that amazing evening; and 
the detective saw it. 

“But your wife knows him? Rather well?” 

“Look here,’ said Mr. Cox, “I don't 
know what it’s all about, and I don’t give 
a damn. But I want my wife’s name left 
out of this, see?” 

The detective knew men, and so he re- 
alized the belligerent honesty of James’ 
attitude. It put him at a disadvantage, in 
a way; you can trap a scoundrel, but there 
is no trap for the straightforward. How- 
ever, he tried it. 

“What’s the use, Mr. Cox? We've got 
the stuff!” 

“What stuff?” roared Mr. Cox. “If 
you're accusing me of having bootleg stuff 
in my place, it’s a lie. That bottle of brandy 
was given me ten years ago, and I can prove 
Meg 

“We've got the suitcase.” 


friendly terms 


AMES stared at him, and the detective 

stared back. 

“What suitcase? What about a suitcase?” 
James demanded, a bit warily. He did not 
like the look in the other man’s face; it 
was too complacent 

“The one your wife received this morning 
from the Bayne house. And hid away in 
your closet.” 

Mr. Cox was suddenly thinking hard. A 
suitcase from the Bayne house! Now what 
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Sia ERY still exists in America. 


Day after day, thousands of American executives 
are sitting tied hand and foot to their desks. They 
are slaves in every sense of the word. They make 
good money, many of them. But they have no time 
to get real pleasure out of it—no hours for constructive 
thought—no leisure for the good things of life. 


These men are suffering from the most virulent 
business disease in the world—Detailitis. It takes 
young men just starting toward the goal of success 
and smothers them under a mass of Routine. It 
takes men in their prime and breaks their health. 
Everyone it touches it enslaves—in many cases for 
life. 


Are you paying too high a price 
for success? 


At the bottom of this page is a coupon which will 
bring you a unique and forceful little book. It will 
take half an hour to read this 
book—if you read it carefully. 
In that time you will learn all 
about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and its famous Mod- 
ern Business Course and Serv- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iy 
ice. The Course—if you decide j 
to take it—will take a half hour ! 
of your time every day. | Name 
| 
Perhaps you say: “I am too aie 
. S -- Business 
busy just now; it’s hard enough | Position 
to get thru the work I al- 
ready have.” Read this letter: ' yy: snag 
~ ress. eounqueceseaseaneunes 


“The direct results to me from 
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To the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
532 Astor Place 


Gentlemen: I want to learn how to do more work 
and earn more money in less time. 


book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” I’m not to be 
obligated in any way. 
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tion Proclamation 
below 





your Course are that I have been able to enlarge my business 

from one factory and office to three factories and offices, and 

with the development of my administrative ability I find that 

I can more easily handle the three than I formerly did the one.” 

W. J. Scnoonover, President, 
W. J. Schoonover Glass Company, 

Scranton, Allentown and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The Course doesn’t take time—it makes time. 

With no strain or effort—simply by organizing his 

work—this man multiplied his business effectiveness 
by three! 


Will you trade 30 minutes’ reading 
a day for 24 hours’ freedom? 


Don’t you want to lead the well-rounded life you 
ought to lead? Wouldn’t you like to have more time 
for golf, travel and enjoying your friends—if you 
could make more money at the same time? 


Stop robbing yourself of yowr youth and your 
health in a helpless, hopeless struggle against Detail. 
You can. This coupon brings the booklet that tells 
how you can. 

But do not send for the book- 
let unless you are sincere in 
your intention to follow the 
path it points out. Without 
your efforts the book is worth 
nothing. With them it can 


1 
1 
! 
New York City 
) 
1 
1 
i ‘ . 
' mean everything—as it has al- 
' 
' 
1 
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i 
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Send me your 


ready to more than 250,000 
men. 

Take the first step now. 
Write your Emancipation Proc- 
lamation in the space at the 
left—today. 
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A delicious 
dainty: 
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Tas new Oh Henry! recipe is just 
the type of recipe that every house- 
wife loves to have. . ..a dainty, 
little novelty, made in just a minute 
and so delicious on any occasion. 


Of course, this thought of usinga fine 
candy in recipes may sound strange 
to you. But Oh Henry! has proved 
its right to a place in the kitchen. 





Women who once thought of 
Oh Henry! merely as a candy have 
been finding that Oh Henry! is a 
new way to give a new individu- 
ality of taste to many of the old 
favorite dishes. 


This Oh Henry! Toast recipe is 
one of over 7,500 new recipes that 
came in to us. Try it. See what 
other ways you find to use this famous 
candy’s subtle blending of delici- 
ous tastes to make good things better. 


Oh Henry! Toast for Tea 

4 thin slices of white bread 

Butter 

1 bar of Oh Henry! 
Toast the bread agolden brown, remove the 
crusts, butter thinly, cut into halves and lay 
on each half very thin slices of Oh Henry! 
allowing these to almost touch, Placeina 
hot oven ( 775 to goo degrees F.) for zor 
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4 minutes for the Oh Henry! to heat 
and soften, Serve at once. 
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“Sixty Ways to Serve 
a Famous Candy” 


E HAVE collected 60 of these new 

recipes into a handsome Oh Henry! 
recipe book, in colors, and called it 
“Sixty Ways to Serve a Famous Candy.” 
It belongs in your kitchen. Mail 10c 
(stamps or silver) for a copy. And 
*phone your grocer, drug or candy store 
for 6 or 8 bars of Oh Henry! . . . now 


WILLIAMSON CANDY CO. 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
© 1926 
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}on earth— A suitcase from the Bayne house. 





Trust that woman to make trouble if she 
could. A suitcase from the— 

“I don’t know anything about any suit- 
case,” he said, surly now. “As for my wife 
hiding anything, she’s got nothing to hide, 
and I’m damn well ready to tell you that. 
And what business is it of yours, anyhow?” 

Amazingly, he was looking at a badge the 
officer uncovered. James’ hands began to 
sweat. They were cold and clammy. He got 
out his handkerchief and wiped them. 

“I'm telling you. If you don’t know about 
this suitcase, then your wife does, all right.” 

He considered that warily. They weren't 
going to catch James Cox napping, not 
they. And Margaret wasn't going to be in 
this, not by a darned sight. 

“All right,” he said. “If there’s a suitcase 
there, and you're interested in it, we'll say 
it’s mine and let it go at that. Now, what 
about it?” 

“That's 
affably. 


right,” said the detective more 
“No need of dragging a woman in 


if we can help it. You admit it’s your suit- 
case ?”” 

“Wait a minute! I'll admit that the only 
suitcase I know about in the flat is mine, 


and that’s as far as I'll go.” 

He was rather pleased with this master- 
piece of strategy; they hadn’t caught him 
napping. No sir. You had to go some to 
catch James Cox asleep on his feet. How- 
ever, the detective, as Mr. Cox now knew 
him to be, only yawned slightly and looked 
at his watch. 

“If you'll get your hat,” he said, “we'll 
wander over to the City Hall. District At- 
torney wants to talk to you.” 

“I’m not free here until twelve-thirty.” 


“Oh, you're free enough,” said the de- 
tective amiably. “That's all fixed. You 
just get your things and come along.” 

There was an authority in that “come 
along” that froze Mr. Cox to the marrow 
of his insignificant bones. But it would 


never do to show it. 

“You seem damned certain I'm coming,” 
he snapped. 

“I am damned certain,” said the detective. 


Chapter Fifteen 


AVING failed in his first plan at the 

bank, Warrington found himself rather 
at a loose end. He had no idea what 
further steps to take. He felt that a legal 
opinion would help him out, but also that 
he had no right to take an attorney into 
his confidence without consulting Holly 
first. 

His own opinion was that although he 
had planted what amounted to a bomb in 
the Cox household, there was no reason to 
believe that anybody was waiting to touch 
off the fuse. 

Nevertheless he had sold a stolen bond, 
and it was with mixed feelings that he went 
somewhat belatedly to the office. Everything 
there was the same as usual, apparently. 
Hawkins, with a green shade over his eyes, 
was working at the board, and half a dozen 


DON MARQUIS 


Joyous, mirthful, jocund, amus- 
ing, droll and funny, quaint, 
merry and comic—no, this isn't 
a quotation from a book of syn- 
onyms, but a feeble attempt to 
suggest the merits of a story by 
Don Marquis which will appear 
in an early issue under the title 
“Confessions of 
a Glass-Eater”’ 
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men sat or stood watching it. The ticker 
rattled on, like: a distant machine-gun; 
when he had first gone into the office, it 
often took him back to the war; and Miss 
Sharp, the stenographer, would catch the 
far-away look in his eyes. 

“Well,” she said once, pertly, “you must 
have enjoyed it, whatever it was. Been to 
a party?” 

“You might call it a party,” he told her 
“Perhaps it’s like a lot of things, pleasanter 
to remember than to go through with.” 

“Can you beat that!” she inquired of 
nobody in particular. “I'll take to remem- 
bering when I'm too old for anything else.” 

Like the cashier at the Red Rose, she 
found him attractive, and strongly male. 
“He mayn't be much of a salesman,” 
she said once or twice, “but believe me, 
he’s some man.” 

He never flirted with her, but he knew 
she had a good hard brain, and an amazing 
memory. So that morning it was to her he 
went for information. 

“Put away your book,” he said. “I'm not 
going to give you any letters. I want some 
information. Do you remember when a 
man named Bayne got in trouble at the Har- 
rison Bank?” 

“Do I remember the San _ Francisco 
earthquake! Sure I do.” She hedged on that, 
however. “I was only a kid at the time, 
but I remember it, all right. Our landlord 
lost a lot of money, and Ma threw a cele- 
bration that night.” 


However, bit by bit out of a mass of 
extraneous material, he dug out the story. 
Bayne had tried to make a get-away, but 


had failed; he had spent a good bit, but 
some of it had never been accounted for. 

“Maybe he speculated,” she said, with 
a glance at the swinging doors and the 
group beyond them. “Everybody's doing 
a 

He had not left the office more than five 
minutes when they came after him. 

“How should I know where he’s gone?” 
Miss Sharp said, eying the detective shrewd- 
ly. She hardly needed the sight of the badge 
to “put her wise,” she said later. 

“But you're expecting him back this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Depends on how far he’s gone,” she told 
him. “What's he been doing? Bootlegging, 
or dodging his income tax?” 

“Wait until he comes back, and 
find out.” 

She was curious but unanxious. 


you ll 


UT as luck would have it, Warrington 

did not go back. He went around to 
see a certain young man, the only attorney he 
knew in the city, for he needed advice, 
and he trusted Meyer's discretion. Meyer, 
however, was arguing a case at the Court- 
house, and after waiting an hour for him, 
he gave up and went away. 

Save for a sense of inner urgency, there 
seemed to be no immediate danger. He 
decided to think the matter over, and hav- 
ing a prospective customer out of town, he 
took an interurban car and proceeded half- 
heartedly to the day’s work. 

It is rather interesting to note that had 
he taken a train instead, he would have 
been under arrest before he knew it. As 
things were, however, he sat safely enough 
in the street-car, a big, heavy-shouldered 
young man, much like any other big and 
heavy-shouldered young man, save perhaps 
for a slightly dogged look about his mouth 
and chin, and a certain grave directness in 
his eyes. And after a while he resolutely 
put the Baynes, including Holly, out of his 
mind and concentrated on the business be- 
fore him. 

He sold five bonds, which netted him the 
munificent sum of ten dollars. But before 
he did it, he had had to lunch with the 
buyer and stop in to see his family. 

“Do you good,” said the customer. “You 
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BEFORE YOUR NEXT 
PERMANENT WAVE 





and safety of 
She Freventes 
Method 


This is the method of perma- 
nent waving now practiced by 
the finest parlors everywhere. 
Itis the method that gives those 
large, soft waves of lustrous 
beauty which all fastidious 
women most desire. And be- 
cause a Frederics Method par- 
lor always offers more expert 
Snewioles and artistry, it i 
not necessary to uae away 
for tests before your wave. 


The great masters of per- 
manent waving throughout 
the world acknowledge this 
method as supreme for beauty 
and for safety to your hair. If 
you do not know one of these 
better parlors near you, write 
us and we will gladly tell you 
the address. 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE FOLDER EH 
“How to Care for Your > i 
Permanent Wave” bo] 
It gives simple instructions i faving 
that will allow you to keep i ~ 


your permanent wave always 
like new. 


6. Greverics, Tne. 


57 West 37th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















fellows who sell bonds ought to see what 
it’s all about. I buy bonds to protect my 
family. So does everybody else. If I wanted 
to make money, I'd buy stocks.” 

Not important, all this, save that it made 
him very late getting back to the city, and 
that it sent him back rather thoughtful. 
Whether a fellow sold bonds or bought 
them, he ought to be working for some- 
body besides himself. 

He drew a long breath, as he sat in the 
car, and then stirred impatiently. He could 
see Holly as she had been that morning in 
the lower hall, thin and wretched; and he 
could see Margaret Cox, at the end of her 
rope too, lying down on the kitchen floor 


to end everything in one last desperate 
gesture, 
But Margaret hadn't. She had had the 


courage to pull out, and to take happiness 
where she found it. He did not for a mo- 
ment believe that Holly would. 

Once in the city again, however, his mind 
returned to the suitcase. He looked at his 
watch. The banks were closed now, and 
the office soon would be. Hardly worth 
while going back. Perhaps he'd better go 
home and tell Holly what he had done— 
or rather had not done. He got out and 
walked across town, and a stray dog from 


somewhere picked him up and followed 
along. 
It was a wretched creature, emaciated 


and despondent, but when he stopped and 
tried to turn it back, it looked up at him 
with eyes at once so hopeful and so hungry 
that he finally gave up the attempt. He 
stopped at a dairy and bought a bottle of 
milk, as the best way to break its long 
fast, and with this in a newspaper under his 
arm, and the dog at his heels, reached the 
end of Kelsey Street. 

Later on, he was to thank this impulse 
for a few hours’ respite—that and his pride, 
perhaps. For from a block away he saw 
Brooks’ car in front of the house, and was 
not minded to pass the drawing-room door 
and that gentleman inside it, with his pres- 
ent entourage. 

He was irritated as he turned to the right 
along a side-street, and so along an alley-way 
to the gate leading into the yard of the 
house, irritated and depressed. 


“T'll get out,” he told himself. “That’s 
;what I'll do. Get out from under. It’s 
|only by chance I’m here anyhow. What 


the devil would they have done if I hadn't 
turned up?” 


H® slammed the gate so violently that 
he set the dog to shivering, and 
ashamed of that, he bent down and stroked 
its head. He felt better after that, and 
more gentle, as almost all do who have 
touched in friendliness a friendless dog. 
The kitchen door was unlocked, and he got 
a pan there and took it outside. 

“Here, old boy,” he said, and poured out 
the milk. 

When this Barmecide feast was over and 
the animal swollen to the bursting-point, 
he put it out into the alley. But it whim- 
pered there and scratched at the gate, and 
it last he let it in again. He found an old 
piece of carpet and placed it in a sheltered 
spot under the back steps, and then, and 
only then, he went into the house. 

As he opened the door to the hall, he 
saw Mrs. Bayne in the front hall with her 
back to him. She had drawn aside the cur- 
tain of the front door and was peering 
anxiously out, and as she peered, she talked 
to some one in the drawing-room. 

“I really don’t understand it, Furness. 
She hardly ever goes out. And she knew I 
was not well. She will certainly be back 
soon.” 

“Don’t worry about it. I can look over 
the paper.” 

But she had no intention of letting him 
look over the paper, apparently. As War- 
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rington went quietly up the stairs, he could 
still hear her plaintive, rather exasperated 
voice. 

“What I don’t understand,” she was say- 
ing, “is her not letting me know. I wakened 
up, and she was gone. Just a note to say 
she would be back shortly. It’s so unlike 
her.” 

Warrington himself was somewhat puzzled, 
but hardly anxious. He washed, and changed 
his collar as usual, and once he heard the 
front door close and went to the window 
to see if Brooks had gone. But his car 
was still outside, and across the street a 
stout light-stepping gentleman had _ just 
stopped to light a cigarette. 

Sometime, at some place, he had seen that 
same picture before. He pondered over it, 
gazing down thoughtfully into the street. 
The swift early twilight was already fall- 
ing, and as he looked, the city’s nightly 
miracle was accomplished, and the lights 
came on. 

But for him there was no miracle. 
was thinking and watching. 

The man had gone on. Warrington 
reached behind him and turned off his 
light-switch, and then took up his vigil once 
more. He was rewarded within five minutes 
by seeing the individual again. This time, 
however, he did not pass on. He presumed 
on the growing darkness and a dark space 
before the McCook house to take up a posi- 
tion there. 


He 


Chapter Sixteen 


N ARGARET had not been in the Bayne 
house since her marriage. 

“It’s like this,’ James had said. “If I'm 
not good enough for them, my wife isn't 
either. Let them come to you; I don't ob- 
ject, so long as I'm not here. But you don't 
need them any more. The shoe’s on the 
other foot, my girl. Let them have their 
pride; I've got mine too.” 

She had acquiesced. She loved Holly, but 
Annie Bayne had never more than tolerated 
her, and the house itself held only bitter 
memories. 

And now, when in answer to the furious 
ringing of the bell Holly opened the door, 
Margaret was there. A strange Margaret, 
a wild-eyed, disheveled Margaret, her nose 
red with weeping, her gloves a crumpled 
ball in her hand. Since when had Margaret 
forgotten that no lady appears on the street 
ungloved ? 

Holly stood staring at her, and Margaret 
brushed past and into the hall with a sort 
of savage violence. 

“Where’s your mother?” 
“She's asleep. She’s not well.” 
“I don’t believe it,” said Margaret sharp- 

“She’s hiding. Anyhow, I'm going up.” 
“No, you're not,’ said Holly. “You're 
not going up like that. I’m not going to 
have her startled.” 

Suddenly Margaret collapsed. She dropped 
on one of the hall chairs and burst into quiet 
but unrestrained weeping. She sat there, her 
face turned up and screwed into the hideous 
contortions of grief. She did not even feel 
for her handkerchief; there was something 
shameless in her abandon, like the bared 
shoulders and backs Holly used.to see on 
the staircase. It should have been discreetly 
covered. 

Holly, sadly puzzled, watched her and 
then put an arm around her. 

“Tell me,” she said. “Come 
drawing-room and tell me.” 

Margaret got up, but she did not wipe 
her eyes. Tears fell to her worn black furs 
and hung there like beads; her bag had 
fallen open as it hung from her arm, and 
out of it protruded a damp handkerchief 
with a gay pink border. Holly drew it out 
and thrust it into her hand, but She did not 
use it. 


ly. 


into the 
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“Now,” she said, after closing the door | 


into the hall. “What has happened? Is it 
Mr. Cox?” 

The name brought Margaret to herself 
like an electric shock. She stopped crying 
and stared with red-rimmed hostile eyes at 
Holly. 

“You know perfectly well what it is. 
You must know.” 

“But I don’t. He isn’t hurt, or sick, is 
he?” 

“Then your mother knows! It was like 
her, just when we were so happy, and no 
thanks to her for that, either. When did 
she ever think of anybody but herself? And 
to help that man, after the way he’s ruined 
her life!” 

“What man?” 

“Your father. Get away from that door, 
Holly. I don’t care whether she’s asleep or 
not. I'm not, and I’m going up.” 

“I'll let you up, of course, but tell me 
first. You haven’t told me a thing.” 

Margaret gazed at her bitterly. 

“Oh, I'll tell you, all right,” she said. 
“My James—my honest James, who never 
had a wrong thought in his life—has been 
arrested for receiving stolen goods.” 


OLLY felt a vague sense of relief. 

Somehow nothing but murder or sud- 
den death had seemed to justify Margaret's 
woe. She drew a long breath. 

“But of course it’s a mistake,” she said 
gently. “He’s been at the store too long 
for them to believe he’d do anything wrong 
now.” 

Suddenly Margaret laughed, a hysterical 
high-pitched laugh that ended in a wail. 

“At the store!” she said. “At his own 
home. In that suitcase your mother sent 
down.” 

“Oh, no,” said Holly. “Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes,” sneered Margaret. “She was 
using me, as she’s always used me. I dare 
say your father was to call and get it, and 
then abscond for Europe or some place. 
She’d do anything to get rid of him, even 
to—killing my husband. And it will kill 
him. If you could see him, sitting in the 
District Attorney’s office, with his poor 
head bowed, and not even knowing what 
it’s all about! And when I told them, they 
didn’t believe me!” 

She gave a vicious jerk at her hat and 
moved toward the door. 

“Sick or well,” she said, “she’s going to 
get out of bed and go down there. Let 
them jail her.” 

“Let them jail me,” said Holly quietly 
“You see, I sent the suitcase, Aunt Margaret 
She doesn’t know anything about it.” 

Margaret stopped, her hand on the knob 

“You?” 

Next to James, she loved Holly. To- 
gether they had run the house and counted 
the pennies. It was to her, not to her 
mother, that the girl had gone with the 
small worries, the little snubs, the constant 
struggle between gentility and poverty which 
had made up their lives. She came back 
into the room. 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Because she had found -it. She'd already 
sold one bond; I was afraid she would sell 
some more.” 

The full import of the thing dawned on 
Margaret slowly. 

“She sold a bond,” she repeated slowly 
“Then—to clear James we would have to 
implicate her. Oh, my God, Holly! What 
are we going to do?” 


What Margaret and Holly and 
Warrington found to do in their 
dire dilemma brings about a situa- 
tion of even deeper interest. Don’t 
fail to read the next installment of 
Mrs. Rinehart’s captivating story— 
in our forthcoming June issue. 
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aya Can you, Mother, 
afford to cgnore 
S : this? 


Many mothers wonder why their children do not get on well 
in school. 

The modern teacher knows how vital is the relationship be- 
tween proper food and the physical and mental growth of chil 
dren. She knows that improperly nourished, pale, inactive chil- 
dren are, as a rule, at a decided disadvantage. They lack strength 
and stamina for study or play. 

That is why so many teachers are telling pupils and mothers 
about the great value of hot whole wheat as a food for health, 
strength and vitality. 

You, mother, can help your children by giving them Wheatena 
regularly. A wholesome, unrobbed cereal food made of the 
plumpest, meatiest kernels of choicest winter wheat, toasted and 
roasted to a delicious nutty flavor. Wheatena contains energy- 
giving carbohydrates; essential vitamin B; muscle-making pro- 
teins; bone-building mineral salts; even the vital golden heart of 
the wheat; and bran, nature’s safe regulator. Wheatena is whole 
wheat at its best. 

Children and grown-ups relish Wheatena and never seem to 
get enough of it. On your table in 3 minutes at less than 2 
cents a pound. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
Please send free sample package of Wheatena and 
recipe book. 
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COLONIAL 
Butterfly Table 


Special price 


$18.00 


Painted or stained 
any color 


you wish 





YPICAL of Leavens’ offerings, this grace- 

ful Butterfly Table may be secured painted 
or stained exactly as you wantit. It is an au- 
thentic reproduction, beautifully built of birch 
and maple. It has the turned legs, wooden 
pegs, beveled edges and butterfly wing sup- 
ports of the true Colonial design. Height 
2314 inches. Hand decorations add to the 
charms of this table and are $5.00 extra. 


“Finished to your Order” Furniture 


Never were the various small pieces that complete the 
attractive furnishing of a room, such as End Tables, 
Nest-of-Tables, Hanging Book Shelves, Gate-Leg 
Tables and the like, more popular than now. These 
pieces, as well as the main furnishings for your home, 
are procurable from Leavens on the “Finished to 
your Order’’ plan, painted or stained any color. Send 
the coupon Se our new illustrated catalog which 
fully describes the original, inexpensive “finished to 
order” service. 


LEAVENS 
‘Surniture- 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & COMPANY, Inc. 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. (Dept. E-5) 


Please send your new Catalog and complete details 
of the “Finished to Order” Plan. 


Name - 
piee — —_ 














"TICHING RASHES | 


quickly relieved and often cle 
away by a few applications - 


Resinol 





GORHAM 
POLISH 

Shaker 

Powder 


SILVE 


Can 


Made by the largest 
silverware manutacturers 
in the world 


ALSO IN CAKE OR CREAM 
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THE 


everything. But who had been the actual 


thief? That might be unimportant after all 
these years. And yet it might be very im- 
portant. If he could identify the thief who 


had actually been in the house the night after 
Fosdick’s death, and make him talk, Clifford 
could at least definitely learn who was the 
man behind the scheme, and he might learn 
a great deal more—perhaps something en- 
tirely beyond his present vision. 

His obvious first move was a talk with 
Bradley himself. For all the man’s clever- 
ness, he might be led into some betraying 
act or word. And that afternoon Clifford 
made his way into the Times Square region, 
thinking with rankling chagrin of his last 
conflict with his old antagonist. He felt 
grim satisfaction that Bradley was behind 
this Fosdick affair. It gave him another 
chance at the man. 

Clifford was detained but a moment in the 
waiting-room of the Bradley Detective 
Agency, then was told to enter. Bradley's 
private office looked anything but the of- 
fice of a detective who once had been a 
crude patrolman. In its quiet luxury it 
might have been the office of some rich 
banker. 

Bradley arose from his flat-topped desk 
and came forward, a smile of seeming hearti- 
ness on his face. “Well, well, Clifford, my 
boy! It's fine of you to drop around, and 
it’s great to see you again!” 

“Thanks, Bradley.” 

Bradley had offered his hand, and Clifford 
had taken it. It was one of the strangest 
phases of the strange relations between these 
two men that, in the lulls of their war, their 
manners toward each other had something of 
the friendship of their earlier years. But 
beneath that manner irony always lurked, 
and despite smiles both were ever alertly 
on guard. 

“Sit down by my fireside. Nothing like 
an open fire to keep a man’s mind alive 
and his soul singing, these drear November 


days.” Nothing could more clearly mark 
the long road Bradley had traveled than 
his having a wood fire, and truly appre- 


ciating its beauty, on the thirtieth floor of 
a steam-heated Times Square office building. 
“Now hop to it, Bob, and tell me all about 
yourself,” he went on, when both were in 
chairs before the fire. 

“I'd much rather talk about you, Brad- 
ley,” said Clifford, his gaze fixed upon the 
other. “I think I know what went through 
your mind and what brought you back from 
France. You got to thinking of the big 
you were losing every month you 
away, and that thought was too much 
for you. Better come back, give bail, and 
get to work. The way Federal courts are 
jammed, your case might not come up for 
three or four years. In that time you could 
earn any possible fine a dozen times over.” 

“There you go at your old game,” Brad- 
ley drawled good-humoredly, “trying to 
take my mind apart! But I'll admit, old 
fellow, that your mind has just now worked 
as though it were my mind’s twin brother. 
But haven’t you omitted one little possi- 
bility? Why should there ever be any trial, 
or any fine? That is, for a man w ho has 
the right sort of friends in office and who 
has had assurances from those friends?” 


were 





“So then the case is really settled—un- 
officially ?” 
THE LACEY SISTERS 


They were girls of the theater, and 
their biographer is a man of long 
theatrical experience. You have read 
other stories by him in this magazine, 
but none better than this. His name is 


WALTER DE LEON 














PROFESSIONAL FRIEND 


(Continued from page 


39) 
“Forgive me for not answering that; 


if I 
made a definite claim, and it became public, 


my friends might be in trouble. By the 
way, I've never thanked you for that holi- 
day in France. Except for you I wouldn’t 


have gone. I had a grand time, and brushed 
up a lot on my conversational French. And 
I'm feeling great. Just look me over and 
tell me if you don't think that I’m looking 
particularly fit.” 


LIFFORD had already been looking him 

over. A man of forty-five could hardly 
look more fit. His darkly handsome face still 
had the summer's tan that spoke of yacht- 
ing and golfing; his brilliant black eyes 
were clear; not a line of gray showed in 
his glossy hair; that relaxed figure in Lon- 
don tweeds, as Clifford knew from conflict 
with it, was alive with steely power. First- 
nighter, excellent dancer, a student who was 
self-educated. Something of the old admira- 
tion thrilled Clifford as memory reminded 
him that this polished man of the world 
had been born in a dingy one-room flat over 
in Hell's Kitchen, and barely twenty years 
before had been a patrolman pounding New 
York City’s pavements. The brains of the 
man, the tireless drive in him, his instinctive 
reaching for culture, were all amazing. 

“Yes, Bradley, you certainly do look fit,” 
agreed Clifford. And then he shook off and 
defied his momentary admiration. “Per- 
haps,” he added coolly, “that’s one chief 
reason you are so amazingly suited for your 
role of the world’s greatest rogue. That's 
what I've just been telling some one you are.” 

“The greatest rogue? Really, the great- 
est?” Bradley's tone was bantering, mock- 
ing, ironic, but there was also real interest 
in it. “I’m charmed to be ranked as the 
world’s greatest at anything, and I thank 
you for the compliment. But why the 
rogue? Please tell me. You never used to 
hold back information from me—unless it 
suited you.” 

“You're the world’s greatest rogue because, 
when chief of detectives, you had to handle 
the cleverest crooks who worked in New 
York, and they were the cleverest of the 
world. You learned all their subtle methods. 
And as chief of detectives you learned all 
there is to be learned about the methods 
and traps of the New York Police Depart- 
ment in getting evidence against criminals; 
and so you know how to avoid any snares 
set by the police. You are a rare expert in 
these two supposedly conflicting fields of 
knowledge, and that double expertness is 
alone enough to make you supreme. But in 
addition you have a very quick and original 
brain of your own.” 

“Most interesting, Bob! If true, most in- 
teresting! You make me feel a bit as I 
did the time I was psycho-analyzed. Please 
tell me more of myself, Doctor. If there is 
any more.” 

“You are also the world’s greatest rogue 
for the reason that you are a specialist in 
the richest field in the world. In no other 
city is so much money recklessly spent as in 
New York. It is where all the rich of the 
country come to have their fling; and since 
the country’s tone of respectability must be 
maintained, these follies must therefore be 
kept secret. 

“The follies of the world—what a gold 
mine to the person who has the secret of 
these follies! Folly’s gold! But other 
things than follies will do; the innocent mis- 
takes of ignorance, the grip of unfortunate 
circumstances, will serve just as well, pro- 
vided they are of the sort that should be 
kept secret. And never before, Bradley— 
never !—was there a man whose business had 
given him such a knowledge of this city’s 
secrets as you possess! Just apply the inti- 
mated threat of exposure, and the money 
pours forth! All the roguery in the world 
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never discovered a richer gold mine, for as 
long as folly and mistakes and misfortunes 
continue, that mine will continue its yield of 
gold!” 

At the last Clifford’s eyes were flashing, 
and his words had the drive of direct ac- 
cusation. But Bradley continued smilingly 
bland. 

“So that’s who I really am! [I'll expect a 
whopping bill for learning all that, Doctor. 
Granting that I am what you say, and do 
what you say, which I do not grant, is 
there not a kindlier view to take of my 
alleged practices? Boiled down, and stated 
a bit more favorably, what you have said 
amounts to this: I have certain trade or 
business secrets which I use to my advantage 
and turn into profit. My dear fellow, you 
should arraign all modern business and not 
poor me; to get some advantage over the 
other fellow and then turn it to your own 
profit, that’s the very basis of modern busi- 
ness ethics.” 

Clifford did not respond to this sophistry. 
He hardly heard it. He was still thinking of 
the number of secrets, of reputations, of 
hves, which Bradley held in his possession. 
And even then he was having a premonition 
that this case of Mrs. Fosdick was but the 
first of such contests he was to fight out, 
wit against wit, with Bradley. 

“IT am here, Bradley,” Clifford said ab- 
ruptly, “upon one specific case of your 
roguery.” And he handed over the letter 
Mrs. Fosdick had given him. 


RADLEY took it and glanced at it. “I’ve 

been waiting for you to show that. I 
knew you'd seen Mrs. Fosdick. Go ahead; 
it’s your first move.” 

“You know what I think of such business 
as this!” 

“You may tell me if you insist. But as 
you have already told me at very consider- | 
able length, I suggest you keep to the busi- | 
ness immediately in hand.” 

“I believe you believe you are holding a 
volume of importance, or a hundred thou- 
sand dollars would not be asked for it. But 
your letter gives no clue to the nature of the | 
book, and Mrs. Fosdick is not certain what 
a &.” 

“Mrs. Fosdick knows exactly what that 
manuscript volume contains. If she tells 
you otherwise, she’s kidding you. But if| 
she’s held out on you, I'll tell you just what 
she’s facing. That book, in the hands of aad 
police, would mean her instant arrest for | 
the murder of her husband. Motive, he had 
gained possession of information which 
proved she was unfaithful, and she got him} 
out of the way to escape the consequences. 
His body will be exhumed, and if there’s a 
trace of drugs in it, she wont have a chance 
I'll say that that book certainly is important! 
No woman ever had out against her more 
damaging documentary evidence. And what 
a newspaper story that trial would make! 
The hidden truth of the famous Fosdick ro- 
mance, so beloved by the dear public!” 

“Mrs. Fosdick denies the existence of any | 
such book as you mention.” Clifford had | 
invented this position for tactical reasons; 
he wished, if possible, to force a showing of | 
the diary, which might also show the place 
where it was kept. 

“Naturally she would deny the book's ex- 
istence,” mocked Bradley. “That would be 
one of her first claims. What next?” 

“Or if any such alleged book does exist, 
she claims that it is a libelous fraud, forged | 
for purposes of extortion.” | 

“Naturally she’d claim that also. Next?” 

“I must protect my client’s interests. In | 
view of her two assertions I have advised 
her that before considering your offer to 
sell—” 

“My client’s offer,” Bradley corrected. 

“Your offer!” Clifford drove at him 
sharply. “Your ‘client’ is yourself, and if 
there is such a book, you have that book! 
Let’s drop all pretense!” 
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ENERAL CORDS have 
never been sold as orig- 
inal factory equipment, yet 
thousands of new cars are 
delivered with Generals “all 
around”... . the buyers hav- 
ing specified Generals. 
When a dealer replaces stand- 
ard equipment tires with Gen- 
eral Cords he calls it a change- 
over, but this growing prac- 
tice has a greater significance. 


It reflects the enthusiastic 
confidence car owners have in 
General—a confidence backed 
by their extra dollars when 
they order General Cords on 
a new car. 





ENERAL 


CORD 


—GOES A LONG WAY TO MAKE FRIENDS 
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Never a part of 
new car equipment _ 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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You may not have experienced 
the many advantages of Gen- 
eral, but just ask a user and 
you'll be introduced to a 
brand of enthusiasm seldom 
accorded any product. 


Some will speak in glowing 
terms of unheard-of mileage. 
Some will talk of greater 
motor power and give you 
figures on fuel savings. Others 
will tell you the full meaning 
of low pressure. But the sum 
total of this favorable com- 
ment among users is the rea- 
son General enjoys the largest 
sales confined to voluntary 
purchasers of any tire on the 
market. 
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Now—a new and totally different 


way to remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your make-up 
That will combat oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 





Please accept a 7-day supply to try. See coupon below. 





The ONLY way yet discovered 

that removes all dirt, grime and 

gtease-laden accumulations in 
gentle safety to your skin 








ODERN beauty science has dis- 

covered a new way to remove 
cleansing cream—a way different from 
any you have ever known. 

It banishes the soiled towel method 
that all women detest. It contrasts 
the harshness of fibre and paper sub- 
stitutes with a softness you'll love. 


Now a test is being offered. Send 
the coupon and a 7-day supply will 
be sent you without charge. 

It will prove that no matter how long 
you have removed cleansing cream 
with towels, paper substitutes, etc., 
you have never yet removed it thor- 
oughly from your skin ... have never 


removed it properly, or in gentle 
safety to your skin. 

What it is 
The name is KLEENEX ... a to- 


tally new kind of material, developed 
in consultation with leading author- 
ities on skin care, solely for the re- 
moval of cleansing cream. 


It is the first absorbent made for 
this purposé. There is no other like it. 


Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 
inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
towel; 24 times as any fibre or paper 
makeshift! 


Stops oily skins. Combats imper- 
fections. Lightens the skin 


On the advice of skin specialists, women 
today are flocking to this new way. 


It will effect unique results on your 
skin. By removing ALL dirt and 
grime, it will give your skin a 
tone three or more shades whiter 
than before. 


That’s because old methods 
failed in absorbency. They re-— 
moved but part of the cream and 
grime. The rest they rubbed back 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover | 

















in. That is why your skin may seem 
several shades darker sometimes than 
it really is. 

It will combat skin and nose oili- 
ness amazingly. For an oily skin in- 
dicates cold cream left in the skin. 
The pores exude it constantly. That’s 
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Bradley did not raise his voice, but it now 
had a cutting edge of sharpest steel. “Clif- 
ford, I have accepted you as the representa- 
tive of your client. Either you accept me 
as the representative of my client, or our 
dealings stop at this point. Choose, and 
choose quick!” 

Their eyes clashed. Clifford believed that 
this “client” was merely Bradley's alibi pre- 
pared in advance in case his plans should 
come afoul of the law, but he realized that 
| the other would not readily abandon this 
protective measure. 

“All right, Bradley—your client, then. 
To resume: In view of my client’s state- 
ments regarding the nonexistence of the book 
or its fraudulent nature, I have advised her, 
before considering your client’s offer, to ob- 
tain a look at this book in order to learn 
the exact nature of what she is being asked 
to buy. This seems a most reasonable re- 
quest. To see that book, or to arrange for 
its being seen later, is the immediate pur- 
pose of this visit.” 

“To see that book will cost your client 
an even hundred thousand. That paid, and 
it must be paid in cash before the book is 
turned over, your client can then look at 
the book for as long as she likes.” 

“But man alive—suppose she paid over all 
that money, and then discovered that the 
| Soak is the forgery she believes it! Where 
will she then be?” 

“If she doesn’t want the book after she’s 
| 
| 








seen it, let her say so, hand it back, and 
I'll hand back the money. My client will 
| be just as well pleased to have the matter 
| turn out in this manner.” 

| That reply practically ended Clifford’s 
hope of locating the book through any 
questioning of Bradley. 

“Then as to your client’s time-allowance 
—ten days. That’s a very short period in 
which to settle so large an affair. Can't we 
have an extension of time?” 

“Ten days is my client’s limit.” 

“And if we are not able to settle by the 
end of ten days?” 

“You remember the alternative stated in 
the letter. My client feels under obligation 
to some old friends in the Police Depart- 
ment. He seems to think that in this book 
there are some remarkable clues to what 
may be New York’s most sensational mys- 
tery-love-murder affair, and he'd like to 
have his friends have the very sensational 
credit of clearing that mystery up. In fact, 
that satisfaction is worth fully a hundred 
thousand to him. So if the matter is not 
settled by your client at the date specified, 
the book will be turned in by the orders of 
my client as evidence to the police.” 


SHIVER went through Clifford. He 

knew Bradley, and he knew that these 
words were no empty threat. The motives 
behind this position were obvious. The 
present chief of police was Bradley's friend; 
handing him such evidence in a sensational 
case was a great favor that would not be 
forgotten when Bradley stood in need of 
favors. 

Clifford recalled a detail. “As I came in, 
Bradley, I noticed Officer Glynn sitting in 
your outer office. I suppose he’s waiting 
there for the book in case you are to turn 
it over to the police?” 

“Exactly. Glynn is the Chief's man de- 
tailed for this job. And he has orders to 
wait around for the next ten days. If that 
book is to go to the police, there will not 
be one instant lost in getting it there. I’m 
taking no risks. And here’s a pointer for 
you, Clifford, in case you feel prompted in 
the interests of your client to try any of 
your well-known fancy-work. At the very 
first suspicious move on your part, or the 
hint or rumor of such a move, that diary 
goes straight to Glynn.” si 

“Just what do you mean by a suspicious 
move ?” 





“Any move that would suggest that you 
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were trying to get hold of the book by 
some means other than by direct negotia- 
tions with me.” 

“Ts all this a threat?” 

“Give it the name that suits you. I'm} 
just telling you exactly what will happen. 
And it’s something you should remember.” 

For a moment their eyes grimly held each 
other. There was battle in both faces. 

“I'll remember,” Clifford said briefly 

“A wise decision. And now what next?” | 

“That’s all for today.” | 

The menace in Bradley’s face changed | 
instantly to a smile. “Then away dull 
care!” he cried. As if by magic his man-J 
ner transformed the atmosphere of this office | 
into the atmosphere of that old office of his | 
down at Headquarters, when he had been 
chief of detectives and Clifford had been 
his most promising and best-liked subordi- | 
nate 
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“Have a smoke, Bob.” 

“Thanks. Don’t mind if I do.” 

And with the same easy familiar gesture | 
with which he had taken Bradley's cigars | 
back in those old days, Clifford helped him 
self. 


LIFFORD left Bradley's office with a 

baffled, chafing sense of impotence. The 
case, difficult enough at the outset, had just 
become infinitely more difficult. Bradley’s 
threat, and the figure of Officer Glynn on 
fixed post at the door, had worked that 
transformation for the worse 

But Clifford went ahead, all the more 
determined. There was little enough he 
could do, but that little he would do most | 
thoroughly. He wanted Bradley watched | 
every minute, and since he dared not act 
himself or use men known to be his, he em- 
ployed another agency for this surveillance 
He was hoping by this method of constant | 
watching to gain some clue to the flaw in 
Bradley’s plan, the flaw that there is in| 
every plan. 

Clifford’s mind was ever reverting to the 
thief. He could not have told why, but 
that hired tool had settled into his subcon- 
sciousness as the possible key to all his 
difficulties. 
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After Clifford’s first visit from Mrs. Fos- 
dick, he had tried to get in touch with Stephen | 
Fosdick. Not that he attached any im- 
portance to the younger brother of the dead 
man, but just in the way of efficient rou- 
tine he wished to question all persons re- 
motely connected with the case. At Fos- 
dick’s apartment he had been told that the 
man had not been home for three days and 
that his whereabouts were not known. The 
next day Clifford telephoned, and received 
the same reply; this reply came again on 
the third day. Clifford was determined not 
to be balked, and so he caused inquiries to 
be made at Fosdick’s clubs and at resorts 
he favored, and as a means to locating the 
man, he asked for reports upon his habits. 

No recent trace of Fosdick was found, 
but reports upon his habits were numerous 
and unanimous. Fosdick was a Broadway 
habitué, a waster and a weakling; from the 
reports, Clifford judged him to be as bad 
in inclination as his brother, but lacking his 
elder’s face and the ingenuity by which he 
had concealed his evil. 

Clifford was now aroused; he was going 
to find the man. If Fosdick was in New 
York, he was probably holed up along 
Broadway with some of his own kind, per- 
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haps on a prolonged spree. Clifford asked 
Mrs. Fosdick for his picture; she had none, 
but sent one of her husband, saying that 
the brothers looked much alike. Then Clif- 
ford sent for his old friend Detective Ser- 
geant Jimmy Kelley, head of the Broadway | 
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| SJ 
Ay 
, ANY of us misunderstand our fellow-men. We are like 
y sealed letters, side by side in a postman’s pouch. Neither 
| J sees into the heart of the other. 
Looking into mirrors brings us no friendships. We 
\i should look out of our windows, step outside our doors, 


go far beyond the town, to see who's who and what's 
what in this amazing world. Life is not all indoors, nor can it be seen 
from a car window. It has a heartbeat of its own—bigger, more pro 
found, more significant than our individual vibrations. 

Human goodwill throughout the world would do more for mankind 
than any other force. National suspicions would be allayed, animosities 
dispelled, wars abolished, if men understood and trusted each other. The 
only way to see into the heart of our fellow-men is to mingle with them 
To travel among them would assure them that they may trust Americans 
wherever they meet. Our friendly visits would convince them that we 
are not ‘the material, the soulless and the selfish people many foreigners 
mistake us to be because of our commercial prosperity. We would 
thereby win the friendship of people whose experience and philosophy 
of life differ from our own 

Exploring for Friendship is a thrilling adventure to those whose hearts 
are charged with a sense of the humanities. Make a journey through 
that wondrously inspiring country north of our border and meet the real 
Canadians of an actual Canada. You will be won by their genuine 
friendship. It is now beautiful in Canada, all the way from French 
Quebec to the English Yukon. The Laurentian, the Rocky and the 
Selkirk Mountains, their snug family camps for travelers, good fishing 
and camera hunting, are delightful in May. Friendly brown, black and 
silver-tip bears are roaming then, and may be seen fishing for salmon in 
their own peculiar way 

Our Pacific Coast country is the glory of this continent in May and 
June. The Yellowstone National Park, the Yosemite, the Columbia 
River and Mt. Hood country: Southern California in olive time; the 
Great Divide; the Garden of the Gods; the crag-crannied walls of the 
colorful Colorado River: the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico: the 
Indian and Cowboy life on the Santa Fe trail; then on down to the 
Louisiana of old Creole days when azaleas bloom and the Southland 
teems with the hum of early summer. Such traveling makes life at home 
seem doubly sweet between journeys into the homelands of our 
fellow-men 

Our regions of natural beauty and historic interest should be explored 
by every loyal American who believes in seeing his own country even 
though he never sees another. Our ships and railroads have been made 
exceedingly comfortable—many millions having been recently spent for 
new equipment and an improved service. Excursion rates are low and 
inspire one to go somewhere worth while. 

Travel undertaken for life-experience, self-culture, physical and mental 
recreation is the most alluring privilege of our time. It yields more 
benefits in one endeavor than any other social activity. It relaxes and 
informs the mind, enchants the heart with what the eye beholds, and 
entertains the ear with new voices and strange sounds in distant lands 
And through it all glints the golden thread of vital human life 
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“Sure I know that bird,” said Jimmy 
Kelley on being shown the photograph. “I've | 
seen him a hundred times in Broadway 
joints. Loves to step around the dance- 
floors all night with gals, loves to lap up 
bootleg, and he sits in a lot of big poker 
sessions. Guess all my boys know him, but 
better let me have some copies of that photo 
to hand around. If he shows his face once 
along Broadway, we'll pick him up and jazz 
him straight around to you.” 

“Don't do that, Jimmy. 
just where he is and get me quick word. 
I'd like to look over the people he’s with 
They may mean something to me.” 


Let him stay 


AY by slow day the time-allowance 

moved by. For Clifford, imprisoned in 
his office, not daring to take the relief that 
active work would have afforded, these were 
days of unprecedented strain. Every few 
hours he received from the agency he had 
engaged exhaustive reports upon Bradley's 
movements; but the reports told him noth- 
ing. And at least once a day Jimmy Kelley 
telephoned in; his message was always the 
same: no clue to the missing man. 

Thus eight of the ten days passed; and 
it seemed to Clifford that he was facing a 
dead wall. On the evening of the eighth day 
he was studying the problem in his apart- 


ment when his telephone rang. Jimmy 
Kelley was on the wire. 
“Just spotted your wandering boy, Bob. 


He’s at the Pipes o’ Pan with a pair of he- 
gold-diggers.” 

“I'll be there in ten minutes. Be on the 
watch for me, and arrange so I can look on 
without being seen.” 

Fifteen minutes later Clifford was in the 
smaller room at the Pipes o’ Pan, designed 
for couples who wished to sit out a dance, 
and separated from the ballroom by a row 
of gilded columns with palms between them. 
From. behind the screen of palms Clifford 
peered out at the rather thin and quiet 
crowd of the night-club; in a few minutes 
the theater crowd would be out and the 


Pipes o’ Pan would be jammed and be at 
its gayest. 
There at the table Jimmy Kelley indi- 


cated sat the two “he-gold-diggers.” Just 
the company and the setting, reflected Clif- 
ford, in which Fosdick, according to his 
reputation, might be expected to be found. 
The pair were of a distinctive Broadway 
type: slicked hair, over-smart in their dress, 
wise in the ways of night-clubs, infinite in 
their leisure. Clifford knew both men. They 
had been pickpockets before they had dis- 
covered that their agile feet and the silly 
women of the night-clubs made a combina- 
tion more productive of rich results than 
their old trade. 

This pair were just now 
Following the 


laboring under 
direc- 


very obvious worry. 
tion of their anxious eyes, Clifford saw 
among the dancers the man he had been 


searching for these many days: there could 
be no doubt of it—the likeness to the photo- 
graph of the handsome Hal Fosdick was too 


great 3ut what a poor thing this Steve 
Fosdick was: weakness and dissipation in 
every feature of his pasty, night-blooming 
face. He was half tipsy, and was being 


supported through the dance by his pretty 
night-blooming partner. 

One of the two slick-haired men halted 
him in the dance, plainly urging him to 
leave, and took his arm and tried to lead 
him away. But Fosdick balked, and his part- 
ner spoke angrily to the intruder and drew 
Fosdick back into the dance. The slick- 
haired one saw he could press his point no 
further without starting a row upon the 
dance-floor; so he rejoined his companion, 
and the pair again whispered anxiously to 





each other. 

Clifford watched everything closely, his | 
excitement growing. The dumb show he had | 
witnessed might have some deep significance, 
might lead him on to something. 
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Several minutes passed. And then Clif- 
ford was glad that he had held his hand 


Pan appeared Bradley, and marched straight 
for the table at which sat the two young 
men with the patent-leather hair. 

Bradley's face was grim. The two met 
him with consternation. He sat down, and 
what he said to the pair most certainly did 


world and it’s natural for you to appear 
here. Just saunter out there and up behind 
Bradley, get an earful ii vou can, say hello 
to Bradley, and then wander back here.” 

Jimmy -did as requested. In five minutes 
he was back at Clifford's side. 

“Bradley was giving those two birds hell 
for letting that Fosdick out. He had just 
been around to their dump and found no 
one at home. The satin-haired lads were 
trying to excuse themselves by saying Fos- 
dick gave them the slip while they were 


asleep. They located him here, but he wont 
come home for them.” 
“Guards, Jimmy—that’s what those two 


are!” breathed Clifford. 
paid to keep Fosdick out of sight! That 
means that for some reason Fosdick is 
mighty important to Bradley!” 

“Sounds like the right dope, Bob.” 

“If Fosdick is important to Bradley, then 
he’s far more important to me. I've got to 
have that man, Jimmy, and get him without 


Bradley suspecting me.” 
\ HEN Fosdick next swung by the table 
at which the three men sat, it was 
Bradley who stepped out and halted him 
with a hand upon his arm. This time there 
was neither protest nor defiance from Fos- 
dick or the girl. Fosdick’s weak face showed 
the fear that is given the master, and at a 
curt word from Bradley the girl obediently 
| walked away. Bradley led his charge to the 
table, and after a few words together, the 
four men walked out. 

“Quick, let’s be after them,” breathed 
Clifford. “You take the lead, Jimmy—lI’ve 
got to keep up this being careful.” 

But no great care at shadowing was re- 
quired. 
the crowds in the street made an effective 
screen against discovery; moreover the four, 
instead of riding away, walked two blocks 





ment-house. 

For half an hour Clifford and 
stood watching from the black cavern of an 
office building’s entrance; evidently Bradley 
was giving the two guardians very severe 
orders for the further care of their charge 
But presently Bradley stepped forth and 
moved toward Broadway 

While waiting, Clifford had been consid- 
ering how he could get possession of Fos 
dick without suspicion of his interference 
being roused. “Jimmy,” he now said, “I 
want those two black-haired gentlemen sud- 
denly removed from the picture. Can you 
| arrest them ?” 

“Surest thing you know,” was the prompt 
|reply. “They're old-time dips. Supposed to 
jon ‘em in every so often just to check up 





on ‘em like a laundry list. Anyhow, a 
pearl necklace was pinched last night in the 
Pipes o’ Pan; I can arrest them on sus- 
picion of that job, and it'll hold ’em over 
night.” 

“If you hold them an hour, it'll be long 
enough for me, but for that hour don’t let 
‘them send any message, and be sure Fosdick 
stays behind. And when you leave, see the 
door is left unlocked.” 

“I’ve got you, Bob. I'll get one of my 
men to help me and be right back.” 

In ten minutes he had returned with an- 
other member of the flying squad, and the 
two were climbing the stairs of the apart- 
ment, Clifford behind them. Jimmy paused 





Through the main entrance of the Pipes o’ | 


not add to their ease. 

“Tf I could only hear their talk!” breathed | 
Clifford. And then tensely to Kelley: “Jim- 
my, I daren’t be seen, but this is your 





“Bradley's guards | 





The theaters had just let out, and | 


across town and disappeared into an apart- 


Jimmy | 
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at a door, but Clifford continued halfway 
up the next flight and took his stand there 
Then Jimmy rang the bell. 

After a moment the door opened, and 
Clifford heard Jimmy’s brisk voice. “Hello, | 
boys. Put on your hats, you two. You're 
going to take a little ride down to see the 
Big Boss.” 

“But see here, Kelley, we haven't done a 
thing!” sounded a startled protest. 

“You tel that to tke Chief. And do all 
your talking to him. It’s no good chinning 
at me. You boys know that when I say | 
you've got to go, you've just got to go 
So find your hats.” 

There wer: further protests, a demand 
that they be allowed to telephone their 
lawyers, and then a final demand that Fos 
dick be taken along. All were sharply dis 
allowed, and looking over the bannister, 
Clifford saw the pair being led away. He 
waited until the party had descended a 
flight; then he slipped down and softly 
passed through the unlocked door. 


HE door opened directly into the din- 

ing-room of the little apartment. Al 
ready Fosdick had poured himself a drink 
and was greedily taking it down in a single 
swig. The table, with its cards and poker- 
chips, the sideboard with its empty bottles 
and its full ones, told how Fosdick’s im- 
prisonment had been spent with these great 
lures to hold him; guards and a lock had | 
been merely precautions to make certainty 
more sure. 

At the click of the closing door, Fosdick | 
whirled about. Under Clifford’s hard gaze | 
the startled man blinked his feverish, bleared | 
eyes in apprehension, and his weak lips | 
twitched inarticulately. Clifford had a bet- | 
ter look than in the Pipes o’ Pan, and it | 
seemed to Clifford that he had never be- | 
fore seen so much weak self-indulgence as 
was in that handsome face, now so fright- | 
fully marred by dissipation. His twitching 
was definite sign that whatever little nerve 
he may have had left had been shattered by | 
these last days and nights of uninterrupted | 
drinking and gambling. 

“Who—who are you,” quavered the other, | 
“and what do you want?” 

Clifford knew that the quickest way to 
get results from this shattered being was to 
strike hard and swift, to throw him into 
an instant panic—one form of the old third 
degree. The thing was so easy with such | 
an opponent that Clifford felt contempt for | 
himself. But he turned up a lower corner 
of his vest, revealing the shield pinned 
thereon, and harshly advanced upon the 
other. | 

“Clifford's my name,” he drove out at | 
him, “and I’m here to arrest you for your 
share in helping Bradley blackmail your own 
sister-in-law through the use of your dead | 
brother's diary.” 

“If—if he’s doing that,” gasped Fosdick, 
“I don’t know anything about it! Honest!” 

Clifford doubted if Fosdick did have any 
knowledge of Bradley’s present measures; 
Bradley would not give confidence to such 
a creature. But Clifford went relentlessly 
on. 

“Oh, yes, you are in that blackmail game 
with Bradley! If not, why are you here 
in hiding at Bradley’s orders?” 

“I—I don't know. Honest, I don’t. He 
just asked me to stay out of sight for two 
weeks, but he didn’t tell me why.” 

“Don’t expect me to believe you con- 
sented to stay cooped up here just because 
Bradley asked you! What was your other 
motive, your big motive? Come, Fosdick, 
out with the truth! If you're not guilty, 
only the truth will get you out of the terri- 
ble mess you've got yourself in!” 

Fosdick ran a tongue between dry, twitch- 
ing lips. “He—he said if I would stay ab- 
solutely out of sight for two weeks he— 
he would pay me a thousand dollars. I— 
I needed the money.” 
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“You dont see YELLOWSTONE PARK 
if you dont see the Copy Roap” 


The thrilling 90-mile motor ride 
over this famous mountain high- 
way is included in your Burling- 
ton trip to Yellowstone Park— 
without extra cost! 

Simply plan your trip this way: 
in Gardiner Gateway—out 
The Cody Road, or vice versa. 
The Cody Road is a tremendous 
climax to Yellowstone or a fitting 
introduction — whichever way 
you go. Thousands say it is the 
greatest thrill of a Yellowstone 
tour. 

Your Burlington Yellowstone 
trip also takes you to scenic Colo- 
rado—a 700-mile ride down the 
East Slope of the Rockies, with- 
out extra cost. A free side trip 
to Colorado Springs also. 

Or you may visit wonderful 


Glacier National Park for only a 
slight additional cost. 

If you are going to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer, you can 
easily arrange a visit to Yellow- 
stone on the way out or back. 

Special summer excursion 
rates, effective June 1, make the 
cost of any trip you select sur- 
prisingly low. Two weeks is am- 
ple time in which to make the 
complete tour of Yellowstone and 
also visit scenic Colorado. 

Famous Burlington service will 
make your vacation a pleasure 
from the moment you board your 
train. You will understand why 
the Burlington is the ‘“‘most 
popular route to the Rockies.” 
For enjoyment’s sake, take the 
Burlington! 


BURLINGTON 


Most popular route to the Rockies 


MAIL THIS FOR YELLOWSTONE BOOK 








Burlington 
Escorted Tours 
If you do not wish to plan 


Tour party. All expenses 
included inlumpsum. Trav- {i 
el expert with each party J} 


a 

your own Yellowstone trip ( ma ii 
join a Burlington Escorted My y | 
J 


arranges details, side trips, 
everything — at no extra ! 
cost. Write for Tours Book. — — } 














547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free illustrated book describ- 
ing Yellowstone Park. 





Se ee . 
ke Noes State 
o — an “X”’ here if you wish Escorted Tours 
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Through 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Railwav Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo 








Cool, Crisp, Colorful Colorado 
to the Golden Pacific Coast 


@ The Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., Western Pacific 
route leads straight through the heart of the scenic won- 
derlands of the West. To the charming cities of Colorado 
. «« To Rocky Mountain National Park and SanIsabel Na-~ 
tional Forest. Through magnificent Royal Gorge to Salt Lake City; thence 
through Feather River Canyon to San Francisco and the Golden Gate. 
@ You may choose any section of the West, or combine all 


in a grand tour. Return by the same or any other direct route 
-- stop-over permitted anywhere en route, either direction. 


@ Write for descriptive literature. Ask for booklet C-1. 


Special Round-Trip Tourist Fares 





















School 
Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the selection of 
the school suited to individual needs. 
lected by personal visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, the kind of school you 
wish, approximate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address The Director, 
Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


We furnish first hand information col- 












EP? It’s here! Among sky- 

high, snow-topped moun- 
tains—near big glaciers and 
spun-glass waterfalls—tingling 
in early morning from across 
the lake—in the breath of firs— 
around the campfire. So— You and 
I, the professor, the college boys and 
girls who love to ride and climb, can 
come and take these Rocky Moun- 
tains straight—without hurting any- 
body’s bank account. 
@€ Bungalow Camps—with pep—ramping 
to be taken out for a canter—and taken 
home. Pick yours—or take all. Ask for 


Bungalow Camp Booklet and information 
and rates—mention B, C. 7. 


Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Department, Windsor Station, Montreal 
Or local Canadian Pacific Offices. 








aguenay 


River 


“Niagara to the Sea’”’ 


The all-water trip from Montreal to old 
Quebec, and on through the glorious 
Saguenay, is an experience unforget- 
table. From the deck of luxurious steam- 
ships of the Canada Steamship Lines, 
this region of romance and adventure 
is yours to rediscover. 
You can begin your journey at Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, 
Montreal, orQuebec, and return the same way. 
Rates and Information from Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Offices: New York, 110 West 42nd 
St.; Boston, 216 Old South Bldg.; Philadelphia, 
1343 Walnut St.; Chicago, 112 W. Adams St 
Detroit, 312 Dime Bank Bldg.; Cleveland 
945 Union Trust Bldg.; or JOHN 
F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 203 
Cc. S. L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


ANADA 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 
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“He wanted you out of sight, where you 
could not be found, because you might be 
a danger to his game?” 

“I tell you I don't know.” 

Clifford was convinced Fosdick did not, 
and was also convinced that this was Brad- 
ley’s motive—or part of it 

“So Bradley is to pay you a thousand 
Has Bradley ever paid you money before? 
And how much?” 

Fosdick hesitated, as if 
were choking him 

“Out with the truth!” Clifford drove on 
“Or by God, you'll get the limit!” 





the next words 


“Ye-yes,” stammered the frantic man 
“Five—five—five thousand.” 
“Five thousand! And for what did he 


pay you that five thousand ?” 

“For—for my brother’s diary.” 

Clifford almost reeled under the impact 
of the significance of those gasped, fright- 
ened words. So—his conjecture had been 
all wrong: Bradley had not engineered the 
theft! It had not been executed, for a 
price, by some daring and expert cracksman! 
Instead of the bold figure that had so far 
occupied the rdéle, the real thief was this 
poor weakling of a younger brother! 

THRILL of exultation went through 


4 4 Clifford. His routine work, till this last 
hour so unpremising, had turned up at least 


| one weak spot in Bradléy’s flawless scheme! 


“Go on, Fosdick. Let’s hear just how you 
stole the diary.” 
“But—but I never intended to steal the 


diary,” protested the other, seeking to clear 


himself. “And at the time I—I didn’t know 
I had stolen it. I didn’t ever know there 
was a diary.” 

“Then tell what you did intend. And 
just what you did do. Remember, the 
truth!” 


“T—I, you see,” the miserable man began, 
“I didn’t have much money. Hal was older, 
and controlled all our money. He would 
give me mighty little, and I was always hard 
up. The night before he died he won a lot 
at gambling. Several thousands. I knew 
because I was with him. We—we got home 
about six in the morning. I asked him for 
some of that money. I tell you I was in 
a terrible fix. He just laughed at me, and 
locked the money up in his wall-safe. That 
night he died. And I—and I—” 

“Go on!” ordered Clifford. 

“I knew he hadn’t banked the money, for 
he had slept all day. And I knew that I 
was the only person who knew he had the 


money, or knew it was in the safe. So— 
so I decided to steal it. It was really mine 
anyway, since he was dead. I knew the 


combination from having watched him open 
the safe. I watched my chance, and—and 
it was easy. But I was in such a hurry 
that I took everything in the compartment. 
It wasn’t until I was locked in my room 
that I saw I had a little black book. I was 
going to put it back, but I was afraid. 
You see, lawyers, making sure about the 
will, opened the safe and made a list of 
everything in it. I then knew that if I put 
it back, the lawyers, finding something that 
hadn’t been there before, would know the 
safe had been tampered with, and I might 
get into trouble. And so—and so I never 
dared put it back. And that—and that, 
Mr. Clifford, is the God's truth about the 
diary.” 

“But not all of God's truth! After you 
read the diary, the idea came to you that 
it might be worth something—that there 
might be money in holding it over the head 
of your sister-in-law. But you hadn't the 
nerve to try it yourself, so you went to 
Bradley. When did you start in with him? 
Come on—out with the rest of it!” 

“About—about a year ago. I needed 
money. So I told him about the book. He 
told me there was nothing doing just then, 
but that he’d keep me in mind. About two 
weeks ago he sent for me and bought the 
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book. The price was six thousand dollars— 
five thousand down, which I was paid, and 
the other thousand to be paid after I'd kept 
out of sight for two weeks. And that, Mr. 
Clifford, is absolutely all of God's truth that 
I know!” 

Clifford regarded the man silently, his 
thoughts considering next steps. Then he 
spoke authoritatively: 

“Fosdick, you’ve already run away from 
this place once tonight. I’m phoning for a 
taxi, and as soon as it gets here, you run 
away the second time. At least that’s the 
impression you're going to leave behind. And 
the second time you're running away for 
good.” 






IVE minutes later Clifford had his cap- 
tive down in his taxicab and ordered 


him to turn his face into the corner and pre- . See the 
tend a drunken stupor and keep on pre- WH 

tending. The one-way street led back to nd f 
Broadway, and in front of the Pipes o Pan Oo ers e) 


cuankoomh wii We age of toy. Ja sper National Dark 


And—while the cab was locked in place by 


the cars about, Bradley came sauntering from C 
: : anada's famous playground 


the entrance to the night club! He sighted 


Clifford, and with a ‘smile walked toward in the heart of the CG lian R. hi, 




















him. 
Sudden panic struck at Clifford. It might 
be like Bradley, in his diabolical camarad- 7 . : = 
erie, to step coolly into the cab and say he'd Offices: A land of haunting beauty 4400 squase miles in area; 
just ride along. Or at the sound of Brad- eiues sky - piercing mountains, colossal glaciers, torrential 
i, ae ae” edd a 383 Washi St. ; 
ley’s voice Fosdick might turn his face. — > rivers, foam-flaked rapids, placid mirror-like lakes, cool 
Either act would mean an instant end of 21 So. Division St d fi 4 . . 
ioe oat eep forests, and amid all this a splendid golf course, 
” eae F 108 W. Adams S . 
“Hello, Bob,” said Bradley, pausing at the sea, winding bridle paths and shady nooks—can you resist 
. “uy - 06 ld 
open window. “Why home so early? There} 408 Tractton dg a vacation in Jasper National Park? 
are a couple of nice ladies I know up in the | 948 Union Trust Bldg ss 
club. Get out and let’s dance for a while.” tog oetrett  g, Your comfort is looked after at Jasper Park Lodge ($6.50 a day 
“Can't. I’ve a friend here I’ve got to aa up—American Plan—open may 22nd to September 30th, accom- 
see home.” 430 W. Superior St modations for 400 guests). Every recreation is provided—dancing, 
“Can't you park him some place?” $34.55 ma Bichange bathing, boating, mountain climbing and hiking with competent 
“Don't dare. He's one of these mean- toe Nit Swiss Guides—and the wonderful social life at the Lodge. 
—— a, og ge be pag ae __After a stay at Jasper, take the famous Triangle Tour of Brit- 
ae | — wh e 4 im cold in : as ae 618 Second toe. South ish Columbia. By train down the valley of the Mystic Skeena to 
vesconage pat © 9 wo gee ys om oC ths ~ 206 FU tenes Prince Rupert—by palatial steamer through sheltered scenic seas 
want to start the fight all over again. }'ve “Philadelphia to Vancouver and by train back to Jasper through the roaring 
got to get him home while he’s pacified. Franklin TrusiBldg. gorges of Thompson and Fraser Rivers. 
“Sorry. Well, don’t forget you’re supposed a _ 
> ° . sbdu 
to have a little engagement with me day 605 Park Bldg. Golf Week at Jasper, September 11th to 18th, 1926 
after tomorrow. core ortiand, Me. 
With an easy salute he was gone, and| “pa Trunk By. Sia. 
Clifford breathed easily again. Rarely had : 22 — For information concerning Jasper National Park, send this coupon 
any . his plans had a more narrow es-| s95 ay to our nearest office or call for the booklets listed. 
cape from ruin. St. Paul ers eo Le — 
Thirty minutes later Clifford was in deep serene. Please send me your free booklet on Jasper National Park; also Tourist Map of Canada 
thought sitting in his own apartment, and 689 MarketSt. Name 
Fosdick was in a bedroom in care of one pe aeattie 
5 +6 ’ 902 Second Ave Addre 
of Clifford's most trusted men. He had ica 
made some progress; he had discovered the City State 
real thief. But the thief was the merest 
pawn—so very weak a pawn that Bradley’s ANADIAN IAN ATIONAL 
move had been to eliminate him and see 
that he remained out of the game. For the 
rest, Bradley ruled the board: he still held The Largest Railway Largest Railway System in America — 
the diary, the prints, the films. He still shen 











had the power to unloose upon the city one | 
of the most scandalously sensational stories 
New York City had ever known. 


Pa’s Boy Clark’s F Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 














HE next day was the ninth day of | dui 
grace. At ten o'clock Clifford was with | re dag -y . Fon gr RA ——- at rates including hotels, — een nll 
Z He'd learn to-do and say the right 
Mrs. Fosdick, and when he left her half an | things and fourget the bad ones. NO RWAY MEDITERRANEAN 
hour later, he had won his two points: her | Camps are great mischief-germ erad- 
consent to his seeing her fiancé McKane and icators. In good camps, boys and nn DAYS,” $550 te $1250 
hinting at the danger, and her promise to | girls grow into the moral stature of 66 ASTRIA’’ 
telephone a message to McKane expressing +o bis hag Oe ee LANC JUNE 30 
her implicit faith in Clifford. derness. =  inctodes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
At eleven o'clock Clifford entered Mc- | Me yy se pene — for Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, 
Kane's office. His first vague impression that question, let our Camp Department Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London) repeating 
the diary could be located only by placing | help to answer it for you. This 1925’s great cruise success. 
a hundred thousand dollars in Bradley’s | oo” ae A to Fon —— Our Books now open for the following 1927 cruises 
hands was now a certainty. In the plan that cc roomy om saheb mina te the Feb. 5, South America and 
had evolved during the previous night the | world, and he is still going strong. Mediterranean in Combination 
hundred thousand had become a necessity, | — stamped return envelope, 86 days, $800 to $2300. 
and to try to secure the hundred thousand | yal ge oa your letter, giving full PR Ne Around 550 Pong 
, . “ee ; _ : ® 2900. 
= Ly Sap my en gente ne _— oe The Director, Department of Education Jan. 29, To the Mediterranean 
glance; he - aan ak oem, 6 a ‘of | THE RED BOOK? MAGAZINE S days, 900 to S17 
o 33 West 42nd Street, New York Ci ° 
energy, of ideas, of ideals. Clifford felt. a/ {— rat alec FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. ¥. 
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“*The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 








See the Orient 


Every Saturday a magnificent President 
Liner departs from San Francisco forthe 
Orient and Round the World. It calls at 
Honolulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Havana, Pan- 
ama and Los Angeles. 

On fortnightly schedules, President 
Liners sail from Boston and New York 
for the Orient and Round the World via 
Havana, Panama and California... 

Large comfortable accommodations. A 
world-famous cuisine. Personal service. 
Full information from any ticket agent or 

604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 

















You 


realize 
the worth 
of your 
personal 
effects 
when 


have to 


RAVELING, in hotels and 

public places, anywhere out- 
side your own home, your personal 
effects are exposed to unusual 
dangers. For a very small sum 
you can protect expensive equip- 
ment in transit, in temporary 
quarters, etc. Send the coupon 
for information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA Le 
“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company”’. 


} Insurance Company of North America 
i Sixteenth St. at the Parkway ! 
q Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.R.R..5 8 






is 


1 Street 

© City.... i 
! Wants information on Tourist 1 
| Baggage Insurance 











check ; 


| book. 


sudden warm gladness in behalf of Mrs. 
Fosdick, for here 
woman could feel safe in tying her happi- 
ness. 

“Mr. McKane,” began Clifford when 
greetings were over, “your fiancée has told 
you about my professional connection with 
her. I know Mrs. Fosdick’s exact situation, 
and I can assure you that she is in the very 
greatest danger. I am trying to save her. 


I must necessarily be vague. I cannot tell 
you the danger. I can only give you the 
consequence of the danger, if it is not 
averted. She will be publicly shamed and 
ruined, and your marriage will never take 
place.” 

“I've known for almost two weeks that 


something terrible is wrong.” McKane’s un- 
steady voice revealed the strain under which 
he had been living. “I’ve begged Mrs. Fos- 
dick to tell me what it is, but she seems 
to be afraid. Mr. Clifford, I might be able 
to help her out if you would only tell me 


what the trouble is!” 
“The story is not mine to tell. I can go 
no farther than I have already gone. If 


you ever learn the truth of her danger, it 
will be from Mrs. Fosdick. I 
you let her tell you in her own time. Per- 
haps in the quiet years after marriage—for 
I’m hoping that this is all going to turn out 
happily. In the meantime, just trust her. 
She is a helpless victim of circumstances 
who is innocent in every way.” 

“I do trust her! It’s—it’s hell, just sit- 
ting in passive belief! Can't I do something 
to help save her?” 

“You can do just one thing. Will you put 
up one hundred thousand dollars to see her 
through this trouble ?” 

“A million!” He reached for his check- 
“You may have it this moment!” 

I don’t want it now. And it can't be a 
it must be in cash. And I don’t 


want to touch it myself. If I can make the 


| arrangements I desire, you will handle the 





money yourself. I'll telephone you later.” 

After the exchange of a few further re- 
marks Clifford left the financial district and 
headed uptown. At twelve o'clock he en- 
tered Bradley’s office, noting that Officer 
} Glynn still sat waiting without. If Bradley 
was perturbed by the second disappearance 
of the impounded Fosdick, he gave no sign 
of it. 

Clifford came to the point at once. “To- 
morrow is the last day you've given my 
client. We'll be ready with the money to- 
morrow. But I wish to agree upon a few 
details in advance.” 

“What are they?” 

“T want Mrs. Fosdick to be present at 
the transfer to receive and identify the 
book.” 

“That’s agreed to. What next?” 

“Mr. McKane is putting up the money. 
Very naturally he insists on being present to 
see that his money is actually paid over, and 
that he is not being held up by me. In fact, 
he wants to handle his own money himself.” 

“Don't blame him. Let him come to the 
party, since he’s paying for it.” 

After the conference had been 
eleven o'clock in Bradley’s office, Clifford 
again made his way up to Mrs. Fosdick’s 
residence. He told Mrs. Fosdick what he 
had done that morning, but he did not dare 
trust her with his plans for the next fore- 
noon. He instructed her carefully in one or 
two little things she was to do the follow- 
ing day, then returned to his apartment. The 
rest of that day and much of the night he 
devoted to aspects of the problem of how 
to win a game with a single pawn. 


FAVORITE method with Clifford, but 

one not used so frequently as to ren- 
der his sincerity open to suspicion, was to 
manipulate circumstances so adroitly that his 
manipulation was never suspected, and to let 
those circumstances sweep onward seemingly 
of their own accord toward an apparently 


set for 


was a man to whom any | fj 


suggest that | 
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MISCELLANEOQUS—ConTiNUED FROM PaGe 19 
Mechanical 


AUTO TRAINING Msshanical 


For the boy or young man who is mechanically 
inclined, a thorough course in automotive mechanics 
and principles of business management. Prepares in 
a few months for good-paying work, offering ad- 
vancement to responsible positions or independent 
business. Complete equipment, expert instructors. 
Courses endorsed by leading automobile manufac- 
turers, U. S. and State Government Inspection of 


factories and taiks by executives included. Interest 
ing work among ambitious, earnest students col 
lege men with this practical training qualify for 
fine positions Many calls. 
School in_ session year 
around Welfare Depart 


ment cares for younger stu- 
dents Water sports sum- 
mer and winter. Write for 
detailed Chart of Courses. 

















Michigan State Auto- 
| mobile School 
_—_L—————— Est. 16 yrs. 3325 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
BECOME AN AUTO © WEEKS 
| MECHANIC IN BIG PAY 


We teach by actual shop methods auto, tractor. 

and battery construction, repairs and garage manageme. 
Write—MC SWEENY Auto, Tractor & Electrical SCHOOL 
%h & Walnut Sts., Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARN#10te$20 per day 


~- engine 









LEARN SIGN PAINTING ANT RRIO! R_ DECORATING 
PAPER HANGING, gue F A NTING By et AND 
MARBLING te tical trai —No Dept 


é or free catal 
CHICAGO 


PAINTING SCHOOL ‘Gta tem, Gee 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of Anding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Maine to California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time of its college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon Pri- 
vate Residential Schools throughout 
the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. We have data on good schools 
of every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among 
the many investigated schools listed 
in these pages, write us giving age, 
previous education, and religious af- 
filiation of the boy or girl, type of 
school, location and tuition rate de- 
sired. Enclose a stamped return en- 
velope and write today to 


Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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4 ‘Seteatiend 
' of a Thousand 


\ Moods! 
Towering mountains and 


peaceful lakes . . . bustling 
cities and quaint villages. It’s 
all a fascinating and 

changing story that never 
grows old. Skyward eee bril- 
liant Alpine flowers give 
to sparkling glaciers; 
chamois and eagle take 
place of songbirds. 


This entire country, so compact with 
beauty and charm, is easily enjoyed 
because of its network of excellent 
railways. Traveling is moderate in 
price, too! $18.50 for 15 days of 
unlimited third-class travel. Second 
class ... $25.50. First class... 
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Lake of Lucerne 


Enjoy its incomparable 
... its modern amusements 
its golf, tennis, sailing and bathing. 
But be sure not to leave this beauty 
spot without making—by convenient 
railways—the interesting excursions 
into a nearby Alpine wonderland: 
Pilatus Arth—Riai 
Burgenstock Treib—Seelisberg 
Stanserhorn Vitznau—Rigi 
Stansstad—E ngelberg 
Brunnen—Morschach—Axenstein 
All offer excursions that present 
new vistas of unforgettable Alpine 
beauty ... bringing back world- 
wide travelers year after year 
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natural but utterly unforeseen climax—a 
climax so swift and sudden that the starkest, 
most fundamental emotions and impulses 
were startled into instant dominance, and 
in their frenzied urge precipitated action 
before there was time for sober second 
thought. After a fashion he was a drama- 
tist, his characters real people instead of 
mind-puppets; he knew the end he desired 
for his play, but he never dared let his 
actors see that end or know their own réles 
more than one scene ahead. With these 
amateurs knowledge would destroy natural 
ness, and that would destroy his play. 

Sometimes this method had brought star- 
tling success. And sometimes it had col- 
lapsed and ended in dismal failure. 

All that Clifford had done since taking on 
the Fosdick case had been a careful prepara- 
tion to try this method once again: to de- 
vise his unsuspected climax, to set his stage, 
to bring on his characters plausibly. And 
on Friday morning, at the appointed hour 
of eleven, as he escorted his little company 
of actors to Bradley's office, it seemed to 
Clifford that never before had he staked 
such great issues upon so precarious a pro- 
cedure. Any actor, at any time, might fail 
to act as Clifford's mental drama required, 
and one such little failure meant complete 
failure. And by his unwritten, unrehearsed 
drama he had to get not only the diary; 
far more important, he had to get out of 
Bradley’s possession the films of the diary’s 
pages and the prints undoubtedly made from 
them. 

As he passed through Bradley’s anteroom, 
the stolid waiting figure of Officer Glynn was 
a further reminder of how delicate and pre- 
carious was this structure upon which he 
was venturing everything. 

Bradley received them with the formal 
courtesy of a distinguished attorney acting 
on the other side of a case that is to be 
settled by out-of-court agreement. Bradley 


must have sensed that no group more 
strained had ever entered his office: young 
Mrs. Fosdick, sick and pallid with sus- 


pense—her happiness, her name and her very 
life in danger, herself in ignorance of what 
was about to happen, her fate to be deter- 
mined in the next few minutes; and Ross 
McKane, also sick and pale, knowing noth- 
ing except that he was supplying a hundred 
thousand dollars, and that his betrothed 
stood in some unknown danger deadly alike 
to herself and their dream of happiness. 


“T PRESUME you have come prepared to 

meet the terms specified by my client?” 
began Bradley when all were seated. He 
himself had taken a dominating station in 
front of his glowing wood fire. 

“Yes,” answered Clifford. “But a little 
request first. Some papers were not quite 
ready when I left my office, and as I expect 
to go home with Mrs. Fosdick when through 
with you, I ordered the papers to follow 
me here. Mind asking your outside office to 
tell anybody to wait who comes for me?” 

Bradley gave Clifford a searching look. 
But there was no sign of guile in Clifford's 
face; the request was a very ordinary one 
So Bradley took up his desk phone and gave 
the desired order to his outer office. 

“Then since you are prepared,” Bradley 
resumed, “we may as well proceed immedi- 
ately with our business. That business is 
very simple and brief, and has been agreed 
upon in previous conferences: the payment 
by you of one hundred thousand dollars in 
cash, and on its receipt the delivery to you 
of the book which is now the property of 
my client.” 

“That is understood and agreed to,” said 
Clifford. “But before going ahead, I wish 
to recall to our minds one or two other 
items of our agreement.” 

“And those other items, Clifford?” There 
was a quick suspicion in Bradley’s eyes. 

“What I said about protecting my client’s 
interests when I first came to you. I then 
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toYellowstone 





Few of us can see all of our 
country’s scenic beauties, but, 
by careful planning, it is pos- 
sible to visit the most famous. 


The Rock Island Lines so lie 
across our Western Vacation 
Region that an almost un- 
limited number of tours, af- 
fording the widest possible 
range, are available at a reé- 
markable saving of time and 
funds. 

Step on the luxurious Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited at Chicago today; step 
off in the Rocky Mountains unlimited 
tomorrow, the first step on your Colo- 
rado way to Yellowstone. Rock Island 
is also the route of the all-Pullman 
Golden State Limited and Memphis- 
Califarnian to and from California. 
See Old Mexico on your way. Other 
fast through trains on convenient 
schedules. 

Go one way; return another. Stop 
over anywhere. 

Let our travel experts help you in your 
planning. Rock Island Complete 
Travel Service Bureaus in all principal 
cities. Check the book or books you 


wish. 
Mail the Coupon Today 
By Mpseettetic: 2 
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L. M. Allen, V. P. & P. T. M., Rock Island Lines 
739A La Salle Station, Chicago 
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Modern Luggage 


for the 


Modern Traveler 


A handsome suitcase which, 
by the application of a simple 
mechanical principle, serves 
any occasion—the short visit 
or the long journey. 


Fits its contents — great or 
small—with the exact degree 
of snugness necessary to pro- 
tect them from crushing or 
tumbling about. 


No need to force it to close— 
the locks extend—the hinges 
extend. Simply pack the case, 
put in everything, close the 
lid, press it down—click, 
click, click—all firmandsnug. 
Yetthere’sstill plenty of room 
for that last-moment “more”. 


Packed for a Month 


At better class department stores 
and luggage shops throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Priced from $12.50 to $250. 


REVELATION SUITCASE Co. 
561 FIFTH AVENUE 
At 46th Street 
NEW YORK 


LONDON BERLIN 
PARIS MONTREAL 








said our claim was that the book was either | 
nonexistent or a forgery. You agreed that | 
if Mrs. Fosdick, after paying the specified 
sum, was not satisfied with the book, she 
could return the book and receive back her 
money. A forgery is a possibility, and I 
must protect Mrs. Fosdick against that 
eventuality.” 

“Oh, that little notion! Yes, I agree to 
that, and I'll repeat it: if Mrs. Fosdick is 
not satisfied with her bargain, I’m perfectly 


willing to trade back.” He gave Clifford | 
a dry, sardonic smile, ,in it something of 
contempt. “The very fact, Mr. Clifford, 


that your client is here and has with her the 
money is a rather effective answer to any 
contention of forgery.” 

“Then with that point thoroughly under- 
stood we are ready to proceed,” returned 
Clifford. 

“First the money; next you get the book, 
and then all will be over.” 

Clifford turned and held out a hand to 
young McKane. The latter took a packet 
of bills from an inner pocket and gave them 
to Clifford, who handed them on to Bradley. 

“One hundred one-thousand-dollar bills, 
Bradley, brand new from the bank. I was 
in the bank this morning when the money 
was drawn.” 

“Perhaps, Clifford. But you wont mind 
if I also protect the interests of my client 
against the same eventuality of forgery.” 
Again he flashed at Clifford his sardonic 
smile; then he proceeded to spread the 
money out on his desk and to run the fresh 
notes through expert fingers and beneath 
expert eyes. “No forgery here. You're 
exonerated, Clifford, from any charge of try- 
ing to pass counterfeit money on me.” Next | 
he counted the bills. “And the money is 
not only good money, but is the correct 
amount.” He put the bills in his own inner 
pocket and stood up. “And now for the | 
little book.” 


EHIND his desk was a heavy safe. He 

twirled its dials, swung it open, and 
when he turned, he held a thin notebook in 
a binding of black leather. This he gave to 
Clifford. 

“There is Mrs. Fosdick’s book. Our busi- 
ness is now entirely completed.” 

“Except for its examination and accept- 
ance by Mrs. Fosdick, as agreed.” Clifford 
passed the book on to her. “Mrs. Fosdick, 
do you recognize that as what it purports to 
be—a diary written by your late husband ?” 

And then Mrs. Fosdick went through the 
one tiny bit of action with which Clifford 
had dared entrust her. She slowly scanned 
the pages of the little book, then gave it 
back to Clifford. 

“That is not my husband's writing,’ she 
said 

“What's that ?” Bradley demanded sharply. 

Clifford tossed the book upon the desk 
When he spoke, his voice was suddenly hard 
and accusing 

“You heard her, Bradley! It’s exactly what 
we suspected from the beginning: the diary 
is a forgery! You've tried to bunk us with 
a forgery!” 

Bradley was on his feet, tense, glowering, 
dark with menace. 

“You mean you're not accepting the 
book ?” 

“We accept it as a piece of forgery. But 
as nothing else.” 

“Then, by God, I know who will accept 
it, Clifford!” he snapped out, in devastating 
fury and with an almost gloating triumph. 
“I told you I'd just about as soon turn this 
over to the police, and I warned you that 
at your first suspicious move that book 
would go straight to the police. Damn 
you, Clifford, I'm glad you've made your 
slip! Officer Glynn is still waiting outside, 
and in another second he'll be in here and 
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have that book in his hands!” 
Bradley seized his phone to summon | 
Glynn. 
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has written a flame- 
vivid novel of adven- 
ture in the West 


‘The Chimney | 
of Gold’ | 


That same real genius in fic- 
tion-writing that produced 
“The Vanishing Fleets,” “The 
Unknown Mr. Kent” and 
“The Flame” here gives us 
the most attractive of all his 
novels—a story of gold and 
battle, of a strange quest un- 
derground and a desperate 
pursuit across the desert. Be 
sure to read it, and the 
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loan. Bonds underwritten and protected 
by safeguards that make them a par- 
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for “8% AND SAFETY” booklet, giving 
complete details. Investigate now while 
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rate. References: All Miami Banks 
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“And you, Bradley, in turning over that 
book to the police, you'll be making the 
worst slip of your life!” Clifford snapped 
back at him. “You'll be guilty of making 
public a criminally libelous forgery which 
you know to be a forgery!” 


“That I know to be a forgery! Where 
do you get that stuff? I know damned 
well that book is the real thing!” 

“Then if you don't already know it is a 
forgery, I can convince you that it is a 
forgery. I've got the proof, and I've it right 
here.” 

“Convince me, can you? Say, you young 
bluffer, I'm going to call you on that.” 
Bradley set down the telephone, and chal- 


lengingly and defiantly sneered at Clifford: 


“Now go ahead and convince me! Bring 
on your proof!” 
LIFFORD crossed to the door and 


stepped out. 


ing request to Bradley, at the beginning of 
the conference, had held in waiting without 
This person was the haggard, furtive-eyed 
Steve Fosdick. Everyone in the room started 
at this wholly unexpected appearance 

Clifford led Fosdick to the front of Brad- 
ley’s desk. “Here's the witness by whom I'll 
prove the forgery, Bradley. Before he starts 
in, I'll state that all he will say is already 
down in affidavit form, properly sworn to 
and witnessed. When he’s through, I'll give 
you a certified copy of the affidavit.” 

“Prove forgery by Steve Fosdick!” In his 
vast contempt Bradley almost laughed aloud 
“Why, by that same witness I could 
prove—” But Bradley cut himself off. 

“Now, Fosdick,” Clifford began, handing 
over the diary, “in what you say I want you 
to remember what you have already sworn 
to. Examine that book. You recognize it?” 

“T do.” 

“Do you know how 
ley’s possession ?” 

I sold it to him.” 

“How much were you paid?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“How did you come to deal with Brad- 
ley ?” 

“I had heard one might get good prices 
from him for papers or secrets that involved 
rich people.” 

Thus far every word had been the truth 

“And now, Fosdick, this book you sold 
Bradley, purporting to be the diary or con- 
‘fessions of your dead brother—did your 
brother write it?” 

“He did not.” 

“Then who did write it?” 

“IT wrote it.” 

“Why, you damned cheap lying 
exploded Bradley. 


it came into Brad- 


little cur!” 


“Shut up, Bradley!” ordered Clifford. “You 
asked for proof; now listen to it!” 
Again he addressed Fosdick: “So you 


wrote the diary yourself! Now tell us how 


you came to write it.” 

“IT was in a terrible fix for money. I 
knew there was money in a thing like that 
book. My handwriting was always very 
much like my brother's; he was dead and 
could not repudiate his diary. So I wrote 


it and pretended that I had found it.” 
“And the things in that book, are they 
true?” 





RITA WEIMAN 


Another of Miss Weiman’s dramatic 
stories of America against the back- 
ground of Europe will appear in an 
early issue of The Red Book Maga- 
zine. Itisa story of an old French 
chateau and the adventures that 
befall a young American there. 
Don't fail to read, when it appears: 
“DINNER IS SERVED" 


When he re-entered, he had | 
with him the person that his innocent-seem- | 
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Bond is unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Adair Realty 
& Trust Company in writing on 
the face of the bond. 
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waste a good day of golf weather 


Why 
at the office when business isn’t pressing? 


Or why set aside an afternoon for out- 
door exercise, only to find it rain- 
ing when you reach the course? 

Active men who have to plan 
their hours of relaxation are be- 
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,torm o- 
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dial, on your desk or office wall, and you 
will know the coming weather conditions, 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in. 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun. 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce 
bottleis all you will 
need. This simple 
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golf, tennis, motoring, yachting, or what- 
ever it may be—without such weather 
guidance is like going to the station for a 
train without consulting the time 
table. Sensible people don't do it 
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“Not one of them. They were all made 
up by me.” 

It had been a hard night’s work to 
drive in upon the craven Steve Fosdick that 
his only hope of safety was his public as- 
sumption of the exact guilt and shame that 
had been his brother's. Clifford had played 
his pawn. He now wheeled swiftly upon 
Bradley, contemptuously tossing the ‘lack 
book upon the desk 

“No need to hear the rest of Fosdick’s 
shameful confession, of how he tried to 
profit by putting the fear of shame into his 
sister-in-law. The rest is all in this copy 
of his affidavit.” Clifford threw the copy 


down before Bradley. “You have heard 
enough to prove that that book is a for- 
gery!” 


“Fosdick lies! I don't believe it!” 

“Listen, Bradley, and get this!” Clifford 
drove at him. “Just now I don't give one 
little damn whether you believe it or not! 
Fosdick has sworn it is a forgery and that 
he is the forger. He is willing to go into 
court and say the same. That clears Mrs 
Fosdick. She has nothing to fear. So that 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar book is not 
worth one cent to her! And get this, too, 
Bradley, and let it sink in: since the very 
day I started in with you, that book has 
not been worth a cent!” 

For a moment Bradley did not speak. Al- 
most he looked as if he’ believed Clifford. 
Then again he smiled scoffingly. 

“Rot, Clifford! All damned rot! If the 
book is worth nothing, and you've known 
it, then why have you strung along these 
negotiations—why have you let these peo- 
ple come here and hand me over a hundred 
thousand good dollars?” 


T last the supreme moment toward 

which Clifford had been building had 
arrived, the moment upon which he had 
staked everything. Into that moment he 
flung himself with a fury that raged onward 
in a torrent—that gave no one a moment 
for reflection or analysis. 

“Why? You ask me why?” he shouted 
with the suddenly unleashed voice of tri- 
umph, his fist cracking down upon the desk 
“T'll tell you why! Because from the very 
start, Bradley, I've been after you I've 
not been interested in the Fosdicks; I've 
just used them. In their affair I merely saw 
a chance to land you! And by God, this 
time I've landed you! Landed you for 
blackmail by means of libelous forged docu- 
ments, which you doubtless knew were 
forged! Got you with four witnesses to 
your deed! Got you with the goods on, 
for that hundred thousand paid you was all 
money marked for evidence! Got you with 
marked money on you! You thought you 
were setting a clever trap for Mrs. Fosdick, 
and you never guessed that I have been us- 
ing your own trap to catch you! You've 
had an officer waiting outside. Well, so have 
I, and my officer's name is Jimmy Kelley 
In another second you and all the evidence 
are going to be in Jimmy Kelley’s hands!” 


Clifford broke off and seized the tele- 
phone. “Hello, outside—tell Jimmy Kel- 
ley—" 


He felt a swooping tug, and he saw a 
flushed Bradley holding an uprooted tele- 
phone connection. Clifford let the phone go 
crashing to the floor and made a lunge at 
the little black book on the desk. But 
Bradley's swifter hand captured it. When 
Clifford came erect, he was looking into a 
pistol in Bradley’s right hand. 

“Stand back, stand back, all of you— 
I've got you all covered!” Bradley snapped 
at them, his black eyes glittering. “So 
you've got me, Clifford—got me with the 
goods on! So you've got me with the evi- 
dence, eh!” 

Bradley’s words were a gritted taunt. He 
put the black book in his mouth, and with 
his left hand drew out the packet of bills 
and tossed it upon the table. 
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“There’s your marked money! I know 
nothing at all about it!” And then again 
he ordered: “Stand back, all of you! I've 
got you all covered!” 


V/ith his left hand ani strong white teeth 


Bradley ripped the leather cover fron. the 
little book and tore the pages_ into 
fragments. He movec' sidewise to his fire- 
place and tossed the fragments upon the 
glowing logs. The paper leaped into flames. 


B adley’s pistol maiitained its menace until | 


the flames were gone. 

Then behind his unswerving pistol he 
moved sidewise to his open safe, and within 
it his left hand searched. The hand came 
out with two rolls, one of photographic 
prints and one of film. Again Bradley 
moved sidewise to his fireplace. First into 
the fire went the compact roll of prints. It 
burned more slowly than the shredded paper, 
but in a few moments was black ashes. Then 
in went the roll of celluloid. There was a 
swift flare, and all was over 


RADLEY tossed the gun into the drawer 

of his desk, thrust hands into his pockets, 
and laughed mockingly, masterfully, his 
black eyes ashine with his triumph. 

“So, Clifford, you've got me, have you! 
Got me with the goods on! Well, now call 
in your cop, and show him your evidence! 
I'll let Jimmy Kelley take my office apart 
in his search for evidence, and if he finds 
a scrap, I'll pay my own taxi-fare to jail. 
The place is yours. So go on—call in your 
cop—show him your evidence!” 

Again Bradley laughed masterfully. 

Clifford made no reply to this. He had 
no desire, and was too worn with suspense 
end his effort. He picked up the hundred 
thousand dollars from the desk, and quietly 
turned his back upon Bradley's gloatingly 
triumphant figure. The money he silently 
handed to the pale, mystified McKane—for 
to McKane, in his ignorance, all that he had 
seen happen was action without meaning. 
Clifford then turned to Mrs. Fosdick. 

She was still staring with wide eyes, her 
face a mask of awe, at the fireplace in which 
she had seen the terror of her life go up in 
flames. She was the statue of one who has 
just looked upon a swift and unbelievable 
miracle, and who has not yet awakened to 
the fact that the miracle is a fact of her own 
world. 

“Things are all right now, aren't they, 
Mrs. Fosdick?” Clifford asked her gently. 

At that she awakened. 

“Mr. Clifford!” she gasped. “Oh, Mr. 
Clifford!” and then she seized his two arms 
in the rush of her suddenly released emotion, 
in the paroxysm of her almost hysterical 
relief. Her eyes were swimming with tears 
“Oh, Mr. Clifford, it was wonderful—I never 
dreamed anything could be so wonderful!” 
poured from her in gasping, sobbing admira- 
tion and gratitude. “And to think, not only 
the book gone—but the pictures and the 
films! You were right when you said there 
would be pictures! 
all out of my life—that I'll never have to 
fear again! Oh, Mr. Clifford, if I lived for- 
ever, I could never thank you—never, never 
thank you as much as—” 

“Say, what’s the meaning of all this?” 
suddenly broke in the sharp voice of Brad- 


ley. 

Clifford gave him no heed. “I'll come 
for tea this afternoon, Mrs. Fosdick,” he 
said, smiling down at her, “and let you 
finish your thanks then.” 

Her mind had flashed back to their first 
meeting. 
yourself,” she breathed in awe. 
friend you’ve been to me! Oh, 
friend!” 

“Friendship is just my business, Mrs. Fos- 
dick. I think you need now never have 
another fear. And I know that you are 
going to be very, very happy in your mar- 
riage—and you must remember that I am to 
have an invitation to your wedding.” 


“What a 
what a 


“A professional friend, you called | 


| The ROMANCE that lingers after 


| 


Oh, to think that that’s | 
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A= cable, yet frailer than a 
butterfly’s wing—the romance 
that lingers after marriage. Women 
who know, say that it hinges on 
little things, on gaiety, gentleness 
and a certain vitality, the vitality 
that comes with knowing how to 
take care of one’s self. 


Wives of today keep their long 
youth and vigorous health by a 
correct regime of living: proper diet, 
sleeping, exercise, and a state of 
scientific bodily cleanliness. Nerv- 
ousness, fatigue and weakness 
quickly result in loss of tone. Phy- 
sicians say that health and youth 
are protected and prolonged by the 
regular practice of feminine hygiene: 
The antiseptic which physicians 
advocate for feminine hygiene is 
‘“‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant, the standard 
antiseptic in hospitals and with 
physicians everywhere. It is called 
“the ideal antiseptic for feminine 


marriage 


hygiene”’ because it is soothing and 
lubricating, its effect protective and 
comforting. It leaves a tonic feel- 
ing of general well-being. 
“Lysol” is three times stronger than 
powerful carbolic acid, yet so care- 
fully is it blended that in proper 
proportion it cannot irritate or 
harm the most sensitive tissues. 
You can trust every drop of it; 
absolutely sure, it provides perfect 
protection against infection, while 
its gentle deodorant qualities are a 
safeguard of femine daintiness. 
Send for this free booklet 
on feminine hygiene 
If u want to know more about the im- 
rtant problems of feminine hygiene, send 
the coupon below for a free set of the “Ly- 
1” Health Library. One volume contains 
frank discussion this subject of the 
reservation of youth 
Get a bottle of “Lysol” today. 
tores sell it. Complete directions for its 
Be sure you get 


All drug 


me in every bottle 


genuine “Lyso 


Made only by LYSOL, INC., Sole Distributors LEHN & FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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} She caught McKane's hand, and gave him 
| the half of a smile of radiant happiness. “Oh, 
| neither of us could feel we were really be- 
ing married if you were not there!” 

“And now perhaps you will explain things 
to Mr. McKane ?” 

“Everything! Just as 
home!” 


soon as we get 


| 
| Her gratitude could not wait till tea 
time, and she thanked Clifford yet again 
Then the mystified McKane thanked him 
| 
i“4&7OU wait here a minute, Clifford!” de 
manded Bradley, as all his visitors 
started to leave 

When the others had gone, taking with 
them the furtive and frightened Fosdick, 
Clifford crossed the room and once more 
faced Bradley across the flat barrier of his 


desk. The black eves bored into him 

“What is it, Bradley ?” 

“Out with it now! What was all this last 
hullabaloo about ?” 

Clifford considered a 
spoke 
| “You will undoubtedly learn the 
some day, so vou might as well know 
now. The simple truth is—” 

But Bradley interrupted 
his mind disordered by the 
ford’s climax. 

“Young Fosdick lied. That diary was the 
genuine diary of his dead brother.” 

“Yes. Genuine in the sense that the dead 
brother had really written it. But false in 
every other sense.” 
| “But that diary did represent real value.” 
|} “Yes. It was as dangerous to Mrs. Fos 
dick as if it had been genuine. And therefore 
it was as valuable to you as if it had been 
genuine.” 

“Then for the last hour, Clifford, you've 
| just been playing with me?” 

“I've played you the best 
how.” 

There was a moment of silence, of weigh- 
ing events and consequences, while the two 


Then he 


moment 


facts 
them 


No longer was 
panic of Clif 


I've known 


THE 


restaurant into the kitchens, bearing trays as 
Salome must have borne the salver, thrust at 
arm’s-length above her head. Her body was 
as flexible and as strong as a boy's, and she 





| walked with a peculiar, fascinating thrust 
lof the hips which Victor supposed was 
| French. Her name was Louise Bertrand, and 


she came from the Swiss province of Léman 
She had the thick, gold hair of a peasant 
woman, the white, strong throat, the strong 
arms 
| “Café brulot! Toute de suite!” 
“Canard a@ la Tour de l’argent!” 

“Oui.” 

Victor, clad in a rubber apron, immersed 
to the elbows in hot suds, stared at her 
He waited for the baize doors to swing be- 


fore the thrust of her young body. Almost 
he forgot Jo 
Louise Bertrand would smile at him. She 


had the Gallic indifference to generosity—it 
couldn't hurt you to smile at a poor fat dog 
of a dish-washer. Her upper lip lifted away 
from her white teeth. “B’jour!” And she 
idded, very amiably: ‘Fat-tee!” 


him: “You are 


NE day she said to 
A sweetheart ?” 


ver-ee unhappy. Why? 
Victor shook his head. How could he 
explain to her that he had lost himself? 
How could he explain to her that he was 
the backbone of a lost scarecrow? It was 
but a step from the sink to the serving 


counter, but Victor never took the step 
After all, who was he? A dish-washer. A 
failure. Nobody. Yet Louise was very 
lovely 


One day he juggled six plates for her and 





ns |tored them to the soapsuds unbroken 
' 
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stood staring at each other. Then Bradley's 
eyes went to the fireplace, in which the Fos- 
dick evidence had just gone up in flames, 
and with it had gone up a hundred thousand 
dollars and the possibility of far more. Fora 
space Bradley seemed to study the significance 
of the fireplace and the blackened flakes which 
but a few minutes before had been the Fos 
dick diary His gaze then returned to 
Clifford, and again those black eyes bored 
into him ; 

Clifford held himself tensed, trying to be 
ready for any kind of swift action, for any 
spectacular retaliation He well knew the 
courage, the resourcefulness, the wiliness, the 
audacity, the great physical power, the 
lightning and the dynamite in the man 
What Bradley did do was perhaps the most 
amazing thing he could have done; and yet 
nothing could have been more in keeping 
with the man’s self-control, his character and 
his philosophy 

What he did do was to wave a graceful 
hand toward an easy-chair before his open 
lire 

“Sit down for a bit of a chat,” he invited. 

LIFFORD obeyed. Bradley dropped his 

relaxed figure into the adjoining chair and 
thrust out his legs toward the glowing logs 
Then from a drawer of his desk he took a 
box of cigars, and with the same easy, some- 
what official gesture with which in their old 
days together he had offered cigars, he ten- 


dered the box to Clifford. 

“Have a smoke, Bob?” 

“Thanks. Don't mind if I do.” 

And with the same easy, somewhat offi- 
cial gesture with which he had accepted 
cigars in Bradley's office back in the old 


days, Clifford took a cigar. 
He smoked in silence for several moments. 
Then through the smoke of his Havana, 
Bradley remarked, almost casually, but very 
pleasantly: 

“Anyhow, Bob, I taught you your busi- 
ness 


Headquarters 


FEEDER 


(Continued from page 87) 


Louise’s eyes were round with surprise. She 
paused long enough to reward him. “Ver-ee 
nice!’ Then she backed through the door 
into the restaurant. This was Victor’s offering 

“Be care-ful,’ she said one day. “If they 
catch you—out you go!” 

Victor shrugged his shoulders. “For you!” 
He kissed the tips of his fingers. “I am 
not afraid.” Whenever the chet’s back was 
turned, he tossed plates for her delectation. 

He lived in a lodging-house near the river. 
At night, released at last from the steaming 
kitchen, the rattle of dishes, the aroma of 
food, he prowled, looking for Jo. Every 
face he scrutinized. Every tall figure he fol- 
lowed. A catch of the heart, a suffocating 
hope—disappointment. 

When he had saved ten dollars, he con- 
sidered asking Louise to go with him to the 
theater. He was still wearing the cracked 
and greasy remnant of his better days, a 
pair of cloth-topped shoes. The soles were 
worn so thin that he could feel the cold 
pavement. Torn between love and pride, he 
stared in at shoe-displays in shop-windows— 
shoes of patent leather—buttoned—laced. 
Victor had small feet and he was proud of 
them. He liked to be trim. In later years, 
in the full flush of his glory, he was tai- 
lored in London, shod in New York and 
hatted in Vienna, with cravats from Paris 
and gloves from a particular shop on the 
Toledo in Naples. Now, with a pang of 
memory, he tore himself away from the 
shoes of his desire and went to the restau- 
rent. He waited for Louise with a new 
feeling of tenderness, since he had renounced 
for her sake. He couldn't have both happi- 
ness and shoes. “Mam’selle—” he began. 
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Louise rested the tray on the edge of the 
sink. With a deep breath she drew herself 
up, stretched, like a healthy kitten. 


He made known his desire. “A little oy 
meer, A show. I’m not much, but I'd O eep fresh the beauty 
“Sure! Oui. Certaine t!” ° . 
Gade night ame Louise wore a 0 girlhood — lS the duty 
hat made of velvet pansies, a dress which . 


ss of every WOMAN 


She had the warmest, softest eyes Victor 
had ever seen. 





“You're not so fat any more, Fat-tee HERE is no place in the modern scheme of things for the 
Maybe you grieve. A girl. Eh? woman who is indifferent to her personal appearance and 

He told her, then, about Jo llows herself ld. It’s the age of h 

“He’s wonderful. Marvelous—a_ genius allows herself to grow old. ts the age of yout —but no 
Why, he is the greatest eccentric dancer in | woman can look younger than her skin. 
the world. Besides, he has a fine voice. | Perfect cleanliness with the right soap will keep any woman's 
And a sense of humor. There's no one like sk : 

skin younger than her years. That is why daily increasing num- 


him. We were only waiting for a chance 
Any day, it might have turned—luck, I 
mean. And then I lost him.” 

Louise listened. “Poor Fat-tee!" She 
tried to comfort him. “Maybe you only 
imagine. Maybe you dream. Maybe you 


bers of fastidious women are relying on Resinol Soap to preserve 
the freshness of their complexions. They know that it satisfies 
every need of the skin because: — 

It gives an abundant, foamy lather in either hard or soft water— 





never see this man, this clown.” — It contains no free alkali or other harsh prop- 
A terrible doubt swept Victor's mind. erties. and is absolute siguiease to the to 
Then he shook his head. “No, I didn’t Doe 5 GOSONEEY NOW wrnaNs 50 Ene Sen 
imagine, Louise. I suffered. Now I know 4 derest skin— 
= ” ha - 
I ar Pee It has no heavy perfume or strong odor—just 
; . ” - » 
Man sD he was great. Great and crud. Veal al the delightfully distinctive fragrance which comes 
S cant be crust. Louies. because I am net rt) | from its Resinol properties—those properties 
great.” iMag A which make its rich color and give protection 
A ae ee ae 4 her —. “Tt is by ; to the skin— 
true 0 good 1s to lose muc : ee ‘ 
. . . , a It rinses easily and leaves the skin so soft and 
ig. : 
\ AANY years later Victor recalled his first | df velvety, refreshed and invigorated that you know it 
iV dinner with Louise. “I should have as... has been cleansed to the depths of each tiny pore 
talked to her about herself, not about Jo I Resinol Ointment 
should have told her that she was pretty , is a ready aid to 


Resinol Soap. In 
addition to being 
widely used for 
eczema, rashes, 
chafing, etc., 
thousands of 
women find it in- 
dispensable for 
clearing away black- 
heads, blotches 
and similar blem- 
ishes. 


A woman doesn't want to listen to talk of 
a man’s friend. I was a damned fool!” 

After dinner they went to the theater. 
Louise took Victor's arm. In the contact, 
light as a breath, Victor forgot his shoes, 
his poverty, his loss. 

The theater was a narrow, gilded, stuffy 
place given over to the varieties. In the 
semidarkness, Louise pressed close to Victor, 
her breath quick and shallow, her eyes deep 
with excitement. “I love the theater,” she 
whispered. And Victor squeezed her hand 
They sat with their fingers interlocked. To 
Victor it was the pinnacle of experience, a 
matter epic and tremendous; to Louise it 
was usual, not to be thought of. She was 
one of those women whose chief protection 
is their casual acceptance of little happen- 
ings. She was as affectionate as a kitten, 
but she kept her heart to herself 

Victor felt the old, familiar soul-tickle— 
he ached to be on the stage, to display his 
neat waist in a trim sash, his well-rounded, 
muscular legs, his small feet. He suffered 
for the third-rate performers up there, yet 
held them in contempt, loathed them be- 
cause they failed to do honor to a great 
profession. But Louise liked everything. 
Her body was vibrant. Victor thought 
sadly: “Why is it the women we love are 
never artists?” 

A Japanese ‘tumbler, fat, oily, with skin 


the color and texture of tan satin, con- od 
torted himself upon a cushion. A girl in 

tights sang. Two comedy Irishmen told 

grimy stories. The curtain fell and rose 

again to disclose a confused back-drop lit- —w“ 


tered with advertisements. 
A voice sounded in the wings, and Victor 

Let us send you free samples. Write today to 

Dept. C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





x 


froze in his chair. 

“It’s Jo. Oh, my God, it’s Jo!” 

Jo came upon the stage wearing French 
heels and a picture hat. He had an initiated, 
bold stare, a gross swagger. He sang. But 
Victor heard nothing. Whispering to Louise, 
“I'll be back,” he fied. 

He was waiting in the wings as Jo backed | 
off ee stage in a swirl of spangled skirts. | 

"ee" 
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Jo stared; his painted mouth stretched 
into a wide smile. He grabbed Victor’s arm. 


“Come on with me! _ Let’s shoot ‘em that 
story about the bathtub. Sure! Just as 
you are!” 


Victor found himself upon an unfamiliar 
stage. Instinctively he dropped into the 
brisk, bantering air that was a foil for Jo's 
vulgarity The patter came to his lips. 
Somewhere out in that blurred crowd Louise 
was watching. His shoes! 

‘And what did you say, 

“I says to him, I says—” 

They were laughing. Jo’s ribald screech 
tore the air to shreds. 


Vy tcroe trotted at the heels of the 
genius into the wings and into the arms 


“What the ‘ell! Who 


my dear?” 


of an irate manager 
are you?” 

Jo said, grinning: “My partner. Victor 
and Jo. After this, we go on together. 
He's the quickest feeder in captivity. 


Throws me the lines the way they throw 


fish to the seals. Flip! Flop! Victor, meet 
Mr. Reiss.” 

He was gone, to snatch a call, leaving 
Victor in agony 


When he came back, minus his wig and 
carrying the plumed hat, he said: “Come 
to the dressing-room. You're signed.” 

It was a dirty place with plastered walls 
upon which idle thespians had scrawled 
names, messages and jests. A gas-burner in 


a wicket shone full on Jo’s big, painted 
face, the damp, curly hair that grew in an 


upstanding bush. He did not ask where 
Victor had been. Stepping out of the rui- 
fled skirt and kicking it into a corner, he 


lighted a cigarette and scrubbed at his neck 


with a towel. “I thought you'd turn up 
You're just in time. We're going to Mobile 
tomorrow. Then Pensacola, Jacksonville, 


Savannah, Charleston—” 
“Tomorrow !” 
With a look of panic, a feeling of desola- 
tion, Victor shook his head. “I can’t.” 
“Why not?” 
“A girl—” 
“Take her with you.” 


“I can't. I hardly know her.” 
“Where is she?” 

“Out front.” 

“Get her. Ill talk to her.” 


Suddenly, with one of his sweetest smiles, 
with something disarming and lovable in his 
gesture, he put his hand on Victor's shoul- 
der. “You've got to come, girl or no girl. 
This is my chance.” 

Joe Victor stumbled through the darkened 
theater, against a blare of cornets, playing 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,’ to Louise 

“You were splen-did,” she said, and he 
saw her warm, brown eves, shining at him. 
“But that other—your friend! Women are 
not like that! He hates us, no?” 

They met Jo at the stage door. Jo, su- 
perb in an overcoat with a fur collar, a 
pearl-gray derby and spats. He seemed to 
glorify the street and to add a sort of luster 
to cobblestones and peeling walls. He in- 
vited them to supper at the Louisane. 
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“At my expense, mes enfants!” 

“Ah!” Louise was staccato. “Vous parles 
Francais!” 

All the way across town Victor was left 
in ignorance of what they said. Louise still 
clung to his arm, yet she sagged away from 
him, strained toward this paragon who spoke 


French. A bitterness, something hateful and 
poisonous, stole through Victor's veins, 
weakening him. He lagged. For the first 


time in his life he pitied himself 


VEN then Jo had the manner which as- 
sures the attention of waiters. He 
looked like a celebrity long before he was 
one. Victor never looked like a celebrity; 
he looked like everyone else. 
In those days the floor of the Louisane 


was sanded. But then, as now, Alciatore 
was inspired. Jo ordered crayfish bisque, 
hot bread. But first, absinthe—a little 


green drink in a little frosted glass. 

Louise drank slowly, her eyes on Jo. 

“He is a strange man, your friend,” she 
said to Victor. “He is a big baby.” 

Louise was like most women; she yearned 
over Jo because he was ruthless, fascinating 
and outrageous. The absinthe penetrated 
her veins and filled her with a sweet languor 
Jo, leaning sideways, with his curly head 


close to hers, told her that she was the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen. He enumer- 
ated her charms—eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
ears, hair. She listened. She had forgotten 
Victor. She was swimming in a twilight 
haunted by strange dreams; she was no 
longer Louise—she was beyond Louise. 
Victor drank deeply and steadily. After 


a while Louise and Jo receded, grew dim. 
The clatter of dishes, the passage of black 
Waiters, voices, all were infinitely removed. 
He was not surprised when he heard Jo 
say: “She is going with us tomorrow, Vic- 
tor. Wake up! Louise is going with us.” 
He came out of his drunken stupor, saw 
their flushed, ardent faces clearly, as in a 
crystal, smiled at them and fell asleep again, 


with his head in his arms. 

= went with them: Mrs. Vittorio 
Giovannini. On her left hand a thick 

gold ring, at her waist a cluster of white roses. 

The train pulled out of the station, bear- 
ing the three of them toward a future be- 
yond reckoning. Louise blushed and hid 
her face on Jo’s shoulder. 

“I don’t know why I loved you : 
The minute I saw you. .... Do you love 
me?” 

“Extravagantly.” 

To Victor, in Jo’s absence, Louise explained 
the miracle. “I cannot say what it was, ex- 
cept that he teuched my heart. He told me 
everything—how he has suffered and gone 
hungry. Many and many a time hungry! 
You were very drunk, my dear Victor, and 
heard nothing. We poured out our souls to 
each other. We hid nothing. Nothing! 
When he asked me to marry him, I said: 
‘Oui! Certainement! Sure!’ as if I had 
known him all my life. I am alone, dear 
friend. To me, my heart must speak. I 
love him.” 

“So do I,” Victor confessed! 

They began the steep ascent toward fame, 
from city to city, from theater to theater. 
Victor was manager, because Jo had no 
“head.” He was permitted to be moody, 
to indulge himself in fits of depression and 
flights of temperament. Louise mothered 
them both. “Any socks today, Victor? Tl 
mend them on the train.” Or: “Jo, you've 
forgotten your muffler. Here it is. Twice 
around!” 

They were playing in Chicago when Daw- 
son saw them—Dawson, the shrewd, inde- 
fatigable, silent maker of theatrical reputa- 
tions 

“Jo! Louise!” 

Victor broke into the dressing-room one 
day, his round face drained of color. “Daw- 
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son’s been out front. 

Jo, wearing satin corsets and smoking a 
cigar, seemed to be frozen. When he turned 
away from the mirror, he tried to smile, and 
his huge mouth twisted into a grimace of 
pain. “My chance! Dawson! By God, 
Victor, it means success!” 

Upon a card, scrawled in pencil, the pro- 
ducer had written: “My hotel. Five sharp.” 
And the famous initials, “J. D.” 

Dawson received them in his bedroom. He 
did not, during the interview, remove his hat. 

“I am putting on an extravaganza. Nota 
fairy story set to music. The public’s sick 
and tired of Robin Hoods and Little Miss 
Muffetts. I am going to give ‘em a taste 
of Montmartre. Real music, real comedy, 
beautiful women. Art sugar-coated! Break 
‘em in easy. Ten years from now we'll have 
a sophisticated audience, not only in New 
York but in Oshkosh. Then I'll let myself 

0. 

He offered them a five-year contract. 

“I want both of you. One's no good 
without the other. This Mary of yours is 
a biting cartoon—it has teeth. If you were 
a female impersonator, I'd give you the gate. 
I hate the brood. As it is, you're the per- 
sonified bitterness of men toward women. 
You're immense.” 

Victor and Jo went out into the street. 
“J.D.,” Victor whispered. Jo echoed: “J.D.” 

They threaded the teeming Loop like som- 
nambulists. Wherever there was a saloon, 
they stopped and drank solemnly: “To 
. oP 


JICTOR and Jo became the center of 
Dawson's yearly extravaganza, a glorified 
vaudeville intended for metropolitan audi- 
ences. J. D.’s taste in women was excellent. 
Aloof, opulent, with the studied gait of 
mannequins, the Dawson beauties prepared 
the way for Mary. 

When she came, incredibly loose-jointed, 
hysterical, poured into sequins and burdened 
with plumes, New York fell at her feet. 

She was a jade, a creature of low wit 
and generous heart. 

Behind her, correct, 
faced, Victor. 

“T says to him—” 

“What did you say, my dear?” 

“T says—” 

And then that maudlin shriek of laughter, 
that physical collapse. 

When Victor and Jo danced, you saw 
breathless loveliness. It was no careless two- 
stepping. Months of work in a ballet-school, 
mastering the fundamentals, tearing their 
bodies apart, building them up again, muscle 
by muscle. Pantomime, with Cervelli from 
La Scala. Heartbreaking weeks in a gym- 
nasium, teaching Victor to stand on his head. 
And finally, emerging, that thoughtless and 
perfect symmetry, that flowing of attitudes, 
that nimble, exciting, transient, irresistible 
foolery. It lasted but a moment and left 
New York clamoring. There were no en- 
cores. If you craved more, you came again. 

It is not until the crowd recognizes an 
artist that the intellectuals attempt to clas- 
sify him. ; 

Jo became the object of much obtuse 
speculation. From the dramatic dailies, inky 
sheets containing the frenzied protests of 
hired press-agents, Jo was graduated to the 
monthlies, the literary reviews, the supple- 
ments. 

He was photographed, interviewed; his 
opinion was asked on such diverse subjects 
as suffrage, birth-control, education and cos- 
metics. At first reluctant, he came eventually 
to that point of naive faith which exalts a 
man beyond himself. He discovered that he 
had only to express himself violently enough 
and no one would question or contradict 
him. Whereupon he stopped at nothing. 
His ego grew to like an extra skin; he 
was impervious to ridicule—therefore no one 
took the trouble to ridicule him. 


unbending, stone- 


He wants to see us.” | 
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It Shoots Where You Hold It 
SMITH & WESSON 


N the accuracy of your revolver depends 
the quality of your marksmanship. 

It is significant proof of Smith & Wesson 
accuracy that the winner of every match 
in the United States Revolver Association 
Indoor Championships used a Smith & 
Wesson. The unfailing accuracy of the arm 
makes the score a real test of the shooter’s 


Smith & Wesson revolvers are SAFE. 
They cannot fire unless you actually pull 
the trigger—and the cylinder of every 
Smith & Wesson is double-locked. 


Long life is the heritage of every Smith 
& Wesson. Constructed of specially hard- 
ened alloy steel, heat treated, its lifetime 
is measured by generations. 


You can learn to shoot in your cellar. 
Write Dept. 20. and we will tell you how. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg. , San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 


Western Representative: 














We give 3 free lessons with each new instrument 
They start you. Teach yourself. It's great fua\S 
practicing because you learn so quickly. Even 
though you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can Buescher Saxophone. 
And it will make you the most 
in your set. 6 days’ free trial in your own 
any i No obligati Easy terms if 





person 
home, 





you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free 
literature. A postal brings liberal proposition. 
Address: 





Instrument Co. ‘’ 


Buescher Band 
1529 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 









Sor Stenographers 
VENUS 


PENCIL ¢ 


No.3822 


‘Two Ready Points 
and a Metal Point Protector 













Soft, smooth, long lasting lead. 

Ideal for shorthand. 60 ¢ 

Send for Box of 6 pencils : 
| American Lead Pencil Co., 221 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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14 | Victor was neither interviewed nor photo- 
graphed nor dissected by the scalpels of the 
critical fraternity. He lived Jo's life, not 


his own. Victor ceased to be, in the intensity 
of Jo’s being. 


They lived in an apartment because Louise 
despised hotels. At breakfast Louise, in 

a ess orchid chiffons, pouring coffee, smiled at 
them both. Jo had given her a necklace of 

pearls and they lay against her white throat. 
Victor would turn his eyes away, to hide 


S ° ; 
rin NS the look he knew would betray him a ° CALE 
. ’ J > 4 ohn M. Dunmire, Jr. me] 





A heap of letters at Jo’s plate. Jo, open- 
- ‘ ing them, laughing, tasting the sweet wine of Jeannette, Penne. 9 
invite sleep flattery. “Read this one, Louise! They ; a 
want me in London.” 
“7 os Rehearsal. The great stage darkened. A 
re » be yUO0y- . ; : 
HEY give the bed a buoy fitful twittering in the orchestra pit. Out 
ant cushiony comfort— in front, J. D. wearing a shabby overcoat 
yielding gently and soothingly and a dusty hat, apparently asleep. Girls 
to the weight of the body. You crowding the wings. 
‘an lie comfortably relaxed eto, Mr. Victor! 
; macy x “Oh, Mr. Jo, what a won-der-ful gown! 
all night and feel really rested It’s panne velvet, isn't it?” 
and refreshed in the morning. Jo would pirouette on his French heels, 
This supreme restfulness is | displaying silk-clad legs, slim ankles. 
| At J. D.’s summons, the grilling began. ~ 
made | »ermanent by patented “NO! No! Cut th ” ; 
ee NO! No! Cut that out. by Aaron S. Lueck, (8s ) Franklin Risley, Jr.. eet 
. . . . ae . Jr. 
\ ay” features. It was Victor's duty to check up the } Ocnaville, Tex. ition lie: 
“wags” and to be a sort of barometer of we 


Look for the red stripes on frame | ( 
to be sure of getting a genuine J. D.’s reactions. \ 
z wheats aneett Seam that!” . * . 
“Way”. Write for complete “Way” at's great! eep that! 
story—its worth reading. “Oh, Mr. Jo, you were simply won-der- e In 
ful!” 
Way Sagless Spring Co. 
: se] 
oes 5. Hennepin! a ee Mian. N five years Victor and Jo became an in- | [i 
Burten - Dinie Corporation, New York, N. ¥. stitution. Successive extravaganzas were | [fq 
built around them; they were the hardy jl 
perennials of the metropolitan garden. They | [if 
were “loaned” to London, Paris, Vienna. 


And Louise saw again her beloved Léman, ‘| All Mellin’s Food babies 


sparkling and boisterous, her lake of the four | [A z : 
cantons. She cried a little. “Life is so are conspicuous by their 


strange, Victor. I would be happy here, 
forever, in a little chalet. If Jo would be fine, robust appearance 
and happy dispositions. 








happy—” 
Jo laughed. He pinched her chin. . eA 
“Nonsense, ducky! I belong to the ye pe rapa pa + y 

world!” 2) and Feeding of Infants”. 

12°, belgnged more and more to the word:| iff Mellin’s Food Company 
. — = ee ‘+ | Weal 177 State Street, _Boston, Mass 


club, Victor. You tell Louise not to wait 
up.” 
“How late?” 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


| “Two-thirty. Three! Don’t tie me down! 
If there’s anything I hate it’s being ques- 
| tioned.” fellng x of the Shorts Story tang wc by Dre 3. Berg’ Eocnwetn, 
| Victor would enter the apartment stealthily, wate oo E 
shamefaced, with a look of guilt. He would : THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
try to tiptoe past the drawing-room door | 2 "*"*= Seet. s2. —_—_—— 
to his own rooms—from rug to rug, holding 
| his breath, his fat face flushed with pity. 
“Jo! Victor!” 

He would stand rooted, as if paralyzed by 
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for School information. Be sure to state the sound of that high, clear voice. And 
| whether for boy or girl, age, location then, with a soft rustle, a sort of murmur 
desired. Address Director, Department of | of draperies, Louise would rush to the door. 
Education. 33 W. » 42nd Se, New York City | “It’s you—Victor.” 
" . 
~~ «were Jo’s delayed. 








“Supper’s ready. I made Texas chile for 
Jo. He loves it.” 
| “He’s not coming.” 
“Not coming?” 
She would droop a little. The corners of 
her mouth would turn down. And whi 
Pag + Fp : HEER stockings have made De 


Victor ate the chile, which he loathed, which S 

burned and blistered his sensitive interior, Miracle more than ever essen- 
Louise would rest her chin in the palm of : * 

her hand and stare at him. “I should have tial to the complete toilette. For 7 
married you, Victor. You would have made 20 years well-groomed women have : 








your gray hair in me happy. I don’t know why I love Jo a te : ' 
ONE APPLICATION §f | as I do... . . Victor, is he tired of me?” | valued this Jiguid that quickly and 
Not affected by salt water, bathing, “No. Oh, my dear, no!” gently removes hair at the roots. 
perspiration, oils, hair tonics, shampoos, | “He never looks at me with that sweet , 
or previous dves. Will not stain scalp or rub look any more. His eyes slide over me and G0c, $1, $2—Everywhere or direct from 
off. Composed Henna and Herbs;Harmless. away. Perhaps I made a mistake. Perhaps De Miracle, 138 West 14th Sereet, New York : 
Easily applied at home. 14 Shades. P.P. $1.60 I am holding Jo back.” : 
Defies detection. White Henna for lightening | Wan’ * 
; foolish woman. Just because 
hair grown dark $2.25. FREE ADVICE AND BOOKLET. ue aN c . ~ 
B. PAUL Dept.5-f, 21 W. 39th St.,W.Y.c. # Jo's popular— e 
fs AS Greg ond Gupertment Gteres |" She smiled and shook her head. 2, BKETC y 
“I was happier when we were poor. Then | fi 
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he needed me. I am afraid of success, Vic- 


tor. It eats at the heart.” 
\ HEN Kitty Parker entered Dawson's 
company, Victor saw for the first time 
what had happened to Jo. Kitty and Kitty’s 
friends were what took Jo away from 
Louise. Kitty Parker was an Englishwoman 
and had been a favorite of the English pub- 
lic for fifteen years. Tall, thin, with coarse 
features and a contralto speaking-voice, she 
had, nevertheless, an elusive and penetrating 
charm. Her good-nature, her worldliness, 
her generosity were proverbial. 
eccentric gowns that buttoned up to her 
chin, swathing her long throat in the Bern- 
hardt fashion. She sang Cagkney ballads, 
French chansonettes and American jazz 
songs, gleanings of café and street, with a 
fine appreciation and a just emphasis and 
she won New York, as she had won London 

Her house became, in a way, the battle- 
ground of the more popular theorists. Kitty 
Parker had no morals to speak of; she was 
not an intellectual, but she was an inspired 
hostess. She offered the best of everything 
and left her guests alone. 

Jo became her slave. 

At first Victor was optimistic. 
over it. It’s only a madness.” 

But Jo never did things by halves... .. 

“Jo, I'd come home tonight, if I were you. 
Louise is lonely.” 

Jo was adjusting his wig. Victor saw his 
face in the mirror. A look passed across it 
of suffering and impatience. “Louise is 
awfully fond of you, Victor. Take her out 
somewhere, after the show—one of the 
dance-places. I’m going to Kitty’s.” 

Victor permitted himself a tempered irony: 
“Again ?” 

Jo applied a lip-stick, pursing his mouth. 
His eyes blazed. “You don’t understand. 
I go to Kitty’s because I get what I crave 
I'm not in love with her. Put that out of 
your head! I’m in love with the sort of 
talk I hear at her house. Ideas! All my 
life I've starved for ideas. I’ve been pulling 
our stuff out of my own brain for fifteen 
years. When I met Kitty, the tank was al- 
most empty. What have you and Louise 
given me?” 

“Friendship,” Victor reminded him. He 
felt cold, strangely still, as if he would never 
breathe again, as if he had died. 

“I know! Damn it, Victor, I’m grateful! 
I'm not a cad. I’m fond of both of you.” 
He turned violently. “But I can’t live on 
platitudes. Chile con carne and ‘Do you 
love me, Jo?’ I'm sick of it. Sick and 
tired. I’m an artist. I deserve the prestige, 
the privilege—” 

He broke off. “What’s the use? You 
wouldn't understand. You want me to be a 
domesticated simpleton. I'll tell you,” he 
said violently, “you'd kill me, if I'd let you. 
I'm not going to let you.” 

“No,” Victor said. 

A bell rang. 

“Fifteen minutes!” 


Vicros found himself on the stage. 
Mary’s ribald laughter- sounded unfa- 
miliar. For Victor it held a note of tragic 
finality. But the audience applauded, and 
as the white spot swept upon them, the 
orchestra played a tango. This tango of 
theirs had captivated New York; yet Vic- 
tor’s part in it was overlooked. He danced 
in the shadow, as it were, of Mary’s carica- 
ture. He was the symmetrical background 
for her extravagance. 

Now with a dull heart Victor thought: 
“He’s sick and tired of us.” The words had 
penetrated like a knife-thrust; he felt them 
sticking out between his ribs. 

That night, walking up Broadway through 
a light, quiet fall of snow, he raised his 
eyes to the flickering sign which, for seven 
years, had challenged the stars, and for the 
first’ time laughed. 


“He'll get 





She wore | 
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“Before I found out about this 
lemon rinse, a curd which soap 
leaves after a shampoo made my 
hair sticky, limp and hard to curl 
or wave. 

“Ordinary rinsing with plain 
water didn’t remove it, no matter 
how many times I rinsed it. 

“But in a California lemon there 











How To 
Do It 
Add the juice of two 
California lemons to 
an ordinary washbowl 
of water (about 4 
qts.) and rinse with 
this, following with 
thorough rinse in 


plain water. 
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] 
I Use Lemon On_ | 
y Hair—Do You? 


By Dolores Del Rio 


is a mild, harmless acid which will 
take it out. Use the juice of two 
California lemons in an ordinary 
washbowl of water and you have 
the finest hair rinse ever used. Fol- 
low that with a clear water ~inse. 


“All traces of soap will disappear 
immediately from your hair. The 
hair is really clean—lustrous and 
soft. The curl or wave will stay.” 


“evar }GQ Pir 


Knowing this, most beauty shops of the 
better class in Hollywood advocate the Cali- 
fornia Lemon Rinse. Practically all of the 
moving picture stars depend upon it. And now 
millions of women who wash their hair at 
home are adopting it because of the results. 

You too will always use it if you try it 
once. 

i aa ae 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 1205, Los Angeles, California, 


Please send me free book, ‘‘Lemon—the Natural 
Cosmetic,” telling how to use lemon for the skin, 
in manicuring, and in beautifying the hair 


Se Rhcwcennsmsvesenees 
Street 


City........ State 
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Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-19. 
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Buoyant 
‘Foot Comfort 


For Every One 
Who Walks and Stands 


Good-bre, tired, aching feet! Walk miles or stand 
all day with a new feeling of joyous foot comfort 
never before experienced. The secret is all in a 
simple but scientific little fabric and elastic ap- 
pliance called the ARCHLET that distributes the 
weight of your body over your arch and takes 
‘way the stretching strain between your heel and 
toes. In a little fabric pocket under your arch is the 

AMAZING SPONGE RUBBER ARCH PAD 
that soft, resilient springy cushion that makes you step sprizht- 
ly with startling poise and balanced buoyancy. Light, washabie 
of sight. Simply send foot measurement or shoe 
1.85 or pay postman when delivered on an abso- 

tee of surprising satisfaction. 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Lexingt: 
























Health 


and beauty 
from 
the sea 






FRAGRANT dash of No. 4711 
Bath Salts, and you find yourdaily 
tub as freshening and enlivening as an 
ocean dip! The water is caressingly 
soft, your skin is grateful—and there 
is that sparkling glow always associ- 


cted with beauty. 
Bath 
471)* Salts 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS& KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
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Do you know that Clear-Tone 
—the wonder-working lotion— 
used like toilet water— 


Clears 
Your Skin 


of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oilyor 
Shiny Skin? Elegant after shaving. 
Indispensable for sensitive and re- 
fined women. This new scientific cos- 
metic is GUARANTEED to banish un- 


sightly blemishes easily and quickly, 
and leave the skin clear and smooth. 








“A Clear- Tone Skin” 


This Free Booklet tells how you can 
easily and quickly at home obtain a 
clear skin, free from all blemishes, 
like Nature intended you to have. 
Thousands of copies of this interest- 
ing book are distributed every month. 


lo is not a cure-all or mail- 
Clear-Tone ': 209 cu on nail 


scientific, reliable SKIN LOTION, perfected 
after 15 years personal experience by Mr. E. S. 
Givens, who knows every em t one 
has to suffer with a bad eomplexion. Endorsed 
and prescribed by physicians, druggists, and 
thousands of enthusiastic users, and sold on a 
direct and positive guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back! The marvel of Clear-Tone is that 
it clears the complexion so quickly, no matter 
what the cause. Over 100, test cases. 


Clear-Tone b2:hadan unprecedented 








success as evidenced by 
thousands of voluntary letters written by men 
and women who had very bad blemishes and 
tried various soaps, ointments, and doctors 
without relief. 


Read These Letters! 


From U. S. Hospital--“Find myself improvin 
wonderfully. Any one I see that has skin trouble 
your wonderful Clear-Tone will be recommend- 
ed.” Chas. A. Rein, U. 5S. Hospital 41, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

From ea Barber--‘‘Have been a barber for 30 years 
and never saw enzthing as good as Clear-Tone. 
All should know about it.” Otto Van 
Burin, Kansas City, Mo. 

From a Musicien--‘'I am obliged to be in public 
a great deal and my complexion was a great em- 
barrassment. Clear-Tone suproved me 80 atly 
that I strongly recommend it.” C. Hi. Lindeman, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

From a Lady--"! am 
as it made a change in my face 
week.’ Miss Lillian Kuster, Pa. 

From a Seidier--*'|t is certainly wonderful.”’ Louis 
Langer, Troop F ,, 3rd Cavalry, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 

From a Fiyer--"Cleared my face of Acne.” H. J. 
Howald, N. H. Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

People Amazed--"' Has cleared my skin completely 
of pimples and blackheads. Everybody who sees 
me is amazed.”’ R. R. ¥ ilson, Pearson, 

Thousands of Others--men and women--praise 
Clear-Tone. We'll ad send copies of most 
interesting testimonials. 


FREE Simply send name today for FREE 

booklet, **‘A Clear-Tone Skin,’’ 
telling how I cured myself after being afflicted 
for 15 ne, and my $1,000 Guarantee to clear 
your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. $. GIVENS,217 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





sure grateful for Clear-Tone 
in less than a 























He stopped at a florist’s shop in the 
Circle and bought a spray of mimosa 

To Louise, he lied: “Jo sent it. He’s in 
conference with J. D.” 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No.” He smiled at her. “You'd better 


go to bed, Louise. You look tired.” 

He watched her go to her reom, carrying 
the spray of mimosa as if it were a sleeping 
SR, as 

For a while Jo was repentant. 
be very lovable. 

“You mustn't take me seriously, Victor. 
I'm irritable. Need a rest.” 

He gave Louise a string of crystals. She 
thanked him and put them away. “They 
are like tears,” she said to Victor. 


He could 


WIFTLY the tragedy came: like a wind 
that twists, funnel-shaped, out of a clear 
sky; like a tide, resistless. 

J. D. sent for Victor. 
“Jo's been gambling. 
him in. She’s a bad egg. He came to me 
last night for twenty thousand. I didn't 
let him have it. I thought Id tell you.’ 
He shifted in his chair. “They've got 
him. They've squeezed him dry. Kitty and 
her crowd! That’s the way she bleeds Eng- 
lish noblemen and South American million- 
aires and poor, silly boys. Can you beat 
it? With that face!” J. D. gave Victor a 

shrewd glance. “I’m counting on you.” 

Victor stammered: “I'll go over there.” 

“You'd better.” 

It was ten o'clock in the morning. Victor 
went first to his bank and discovered that 
the joint account of Victor and Jo was 
overdrawn. Murmuring a promise and an 
apology, he emerged again into the familiar 
street, surprised to find that in a quarter 
of an hour its aspect had changed. The 
city was no longer a friendly stage; it was 
a city, inimical, immense and crowded. 

In a booth he telephoned to Louise. 

“Where's Jo?” 

“T don’t know. 
yesterday morning. 
hoped—oh, Victor!” 

“Don’t you worry.” 

He hurried across town to Kitty’s little 
house, her little, white-stone house in the 
East Sixties, her discreet little house which 
presented so blank a face to the street. 

Kitty received him in her study on the 
second floor, a room furnished with a pert 
self-consciousness in the Louis Napoleon 
manner. 

“I don’t know where he is,” she said. 
“He owes me twenty-five thousand dollars. 
It is not likely, my friend, that either of us 
will see him again.” 

Victor went back to J. D. 

“I didn't even damn her! 


I guess Kitty roped 


He hasn’t been here since 
I didn't tell you—I 


I held my 


tongue. I cleared out of there! She got 
everything he had—and more.” 

“You'd better phone his wife.” 

“What'll I say?” 

“Anything. Jolly her along.” 

Victor summoned a smile. .... “This 
you, Louise? Victor... .. I just wanted 


to say—Jo’s all right. Ill bring him home 
after the show.” 

“T'll cook some chile. 

“You betcha!” 

They waited. 

“He'll turn up for the 

J. D. shook his head. “He was mad over 
that woman... .. Jo’s a genius. He be- 
longs to the crowd..... You've got to 
forgive a lot.” 

“T know.” 

At seven o’clock Victor went to the dress- 
ing-room. He heard Kitty’s voice in the 
corridor and slammed the door. He dressed 
slowly. Jo’s man, a silent, gifted and facile 
negro, prepared the great comedian’s cos- 
tume, shaking out lingerie, petticoats, a 


Don’t be late!” 


show.” 


gown frosted with crystal, a wrap of ermine. 
Victor watched him. He seemed unaware of 
the threatened, the imminent disaster. 


Once, 
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he said: “Overture, sir.” And Victor heard 
the thin, removed wail of violins. 

At eight-fifteen Jo had not come. At 
eight-thirty the negro opened the door and 
peered out, admitting the silken rustle of 
Kitty’s panniered skirts as she swept toward 
the wings, a loud burst of music, and a 
strident voice from the stage: 


“Give me a rose, to remember you by 
“Through years..... 


The door closed. 

“Mr. Jo is very late, sir.” 

“IT know. Maybe something has hap- 
pened—an accident.” 

At nine o'clock J. D. himself, 
sleepy, appeared for a moment. 

“I’ve cut the act.” 

Victor waited until the house was empty. 
Then he crossed the darkened stage to J. D.’s 
office. 

The producer glanced up without a change 
of expression. 

“T’'ve just had a call from police head- 


calm, 


quarters. They found him in the river.” 
“Dead ?” 
“Well, yes—dead. He drowned himself 


last night, after he left the theater.” 

J. D. rose. He paused to strike a match 
and to light a cigarette. Then he put his 
arm around Victor’s shoulder. 

“I guess we'll have to !ie to his wife— 
to everybody. An accident. I can fix it 
with the press. That’s all anyone knows, 
anyhow—except you and me and Kitty 
Parker—and I’ve muzzled her.” 


"THE genius lay upon his bed, a scare- 
crow no longer, a wooden man, the 
effigy of a clown. They buried him with 
ceremony. His pallbearers were writers, 
playwrights, actors, men of affairs. They 
heaped wreaths of laurel where he lay. 
And he became an American immortal. 

Louise was weighted with crape. She sat 
all day, dry-eyed and still, reading columns 
of praise, columns of analysis, columns of 
sorrow. 

“He was so wonderful, Victor! 
him so!” 

“We all did, Louise.” 

Victor lied. They had no money because 
—a hundred reasons. Louise listened and 
believed. Victor was so honest, so hurt, so 
bereft. 

“We have always lived beyond our means, 
Louise. New York is expensive. Then, the 
clubs—dues, you know—entertaining—a 
thousand demands. Jo just didn’t save. He 
was too generous. He couldn’t say no to 
anyone. He loaned thousands to poor ham 
actors out of work... . . Well, we’re poor 
again, Louise. And Jo’s gone.” 

The electric sign came down. In its 
place the words: “Dawson-De Long” blazed 
against the sky day and night. A new 
comedian, long-faced, lugubrious, in a sepul- 
chral voice told perilous little stories that 
convulsed New York. 

Victor stood in the wings, his heart 
empty, staring out at the light-flooded stage 
and at figures moving gracefully, mysteri- 
ously, before an invisible audience. 

After a while Victor realized that he was 
only cluttering up the wings. The girls who 
had always called out, “Hello, Mr. Victor!” 
brushed by, laughing and whispering. His 
dressing-room was occupied by De Long. 
Kitty had been banished. In her place wasa 
Frenchwoman in flamboyant, plumed head- 
dresses—a woman who had never heard of 
Jo and who thought Victor a fat, privileged 
Johnny. 

Victor was a body without a soul. 

For nearly fifteen years he had listened 
to applause; he had shared in a phenomenal 
success. He had been Victor, of Victor and 
Jo. Strangers had recognized and saluted 
him: “There’s Victor. Fellow with Jo, you 
know. He’s a scream, that Jo. Marvelous!” 

And now Victor walked alone. He sagged 


I loved 
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in his smart, flashy clothes. For the first 
time you would have said that Victor was 
an old man. And as he sagged, his face 
lost its shining roundness and became loose, 
folded. His eyes were dim, pathetic, like 
the eyes of a dog. 

Louise sold her pearls. “Just to help out, 
until you get a start, Victor.” She moved 
into a little flat near the river, and papered 
the walls with photographs of Jo: Jo i 
a picture hat with bare shoulders and a 
beauty patch; Jo in white-face, a poignant 
clown; Jo in riding clothes. .... “T can’t 
be lonely.” 

When Victor came, she cooked Texas chile 
for him. 

“I’m going to get a part any day now,” 
he told her. “Then we'll be on Easy 
Street.” 

Something in those calm brown eyes sug- 
gested a doubt, a fear for Victor. She 
scueezed his hand. She did not know that 
Victor was living in a Sixth Avenue room- 
ing-house, where, for a quarter, he bought 
the dubious luxury of a dirty bed in a 
dormitory shared by thirty men. 





He made the rounds of the managers, men 
who had once begged, bribed and wept for 
Victor and Jo’s services, but who now} 
seemed to have forgotten both Victor’s name 
and his career. 

“You know, as well as I do, that when a 
team breaks up, it can't be reassembled— 
unless, of course, you find another Jo.” 

“There'll never be another.” 

“You're right I'm sorry, old man.” 

The agents began to recognize his shabby 
elegance—check suit, spats, pearl-gray derby. 
He would wait patiently behind the wooden 
barrier erected to protect the delicate agent 
from the ferocious and often hungry chorus 
girl. Hours would pass. The more favored 
would swing through the wicket. “Hello, 
Mr. Cole, any news today?” “Hello, Ruby. 





Yep. You're to see Daugherty’s musical di- | 
rector. Here’s the name.” | 
Finally: “Here, you! What you want?” 


Victor would press against the barrier, his 
cheeks flushed. “I am J. Victor. Has any- | 
eerie Is there anything—” 
Occasionally, Victor would pick a plum 
from the barren tree of success. Doing the | 
“stairway circuit” of screen agents, receiving | 
a day’s work in a studio with a crowd of | 
extras, would buy a bunch of those pale | 
yellow roses Louise loved, and a hundred 
cigarettes. Painted a bilious yellow and 
wearing a dinner jacket, Victor would wait 
for the summons: “Camera!” For a brief 
moment, then, he would cross before the 
lens, in the blurred and indeterminate rdle 
of “atmosphere.” 

Six months later it might be that some 
old-timer, staring at the screen upon which | 
this shadow danced, would say: “That fel- 
low on the steps—the little saggy one—looks 
like Victor. Remember? Victor and Jo?” 


ig two years Victor became a memory. 
He joined the dreaded army of failures. 
He had never learned to say: “I am.” But} 
now, treading the streets, climbing endless 
stairs, knocking at doors, accepting rebuffs, 
he learned to say: “I never have been.” 
And the idea came to him, inflicting physical 
pain, that Jo had been to blame. 

“Jo swallowed me alive.” 

He began to see the wrong of such a 
surrender as his. He began to see the im- 
portance of selfhood. 

“I was a juggler, but I was a damned good 
juggler.” 

He was standing on the corner of Forty- 
second Street when a colossal fact presented 
itself. 

“I still am!” he said aloud. 

He moved on, for fear he might be ar- 
rested, for shabby men should not talk to 
themselves. 

He saw for the first time that he had 
fed Jo’s vanity. He had played the sedu- 
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Adds Gloss and Lustre, Makes 
Your Hair Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair easy 
to manage and add to its natural 
gloss and lustre, this is very easy to do. 
Just put a few drops of Glostora on 
the bristles of your hair brush, and brush 
it through your hair when you dress it. 
You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 


Glostora simply makes your hair 
more beautiful by enhancing its natural 
wave and color. It keeps the wave and 
curl in, and leaves your hair so soft and 
pliable, and so easy to manage, that it 
will stay any style you arrange it, even 
after shampooing—whether long or 
bobbed. 


A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. Try it! You will be delighted 
to see how much more beautiful your 
hair will look, and how easy it will be to 
manage. 









Send 


Name 


’ ‘ 
: 4ddres 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 


This Coupon and Try it FREE 
26-G-173 
276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





A large bottle of Glostora costs 
but a trifle at any drug store | 
or toilet goods « counter. 


RESHAPE YOUR NOSE | 


You can surely and safely mold your nose to beau- 
tiful proportions with the ANITA Nose Adjuster— 
do it while you sleep—painiessly, comfortably. Re- 
sults speedy and certain. Physicians commend it. 
FREE BOOKLET 
points way to facial 
beauty and happi- 
\ness. Write 
THE ANITA CO. 

Dept. 599 Anita Bidg. 


lewark, N. J. 
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Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training —see pages 7-19 
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yourself. Be your own boss, work when 
make from $25 to $100 a week. 


We want men and women to represent 
hold Necessities direct from factory to 
and equipment, including auto. Write 
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Big Business of Your Own 
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and 
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Beauty is more beautiful when 
it is crowned with a glowing 
loveliness of hair that is radi- 
antly lustrous. The hairdresser’s 
secret of lustrous hair is a touch 
of henna in the shampoo. You may 
have just the right touch of henna, 
prepared exactly as he uses it, 
in the clear, fragrant liquid of 
HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO, to 
bring out all the richest natural 
lustre in every type of hair. 
If you cannot obtain HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO 


from your dealer, send 60 cents to Hennafoam 


Corp., 511 West 4and Street, New York. 


UENNAFOAM 
18.0 
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Potrace natural’y dark, ry. feng and 
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lous ape; he had offered his sensitive skin 
to the hurts inflicted by the genius; he had 
gone unrewarded, unrecognized, unloved. 

“I did not claim myself,” he thought. 

“I was there all the time!” Then he 
spoke aloud again: “I am still here!” A 
girl in a red hat turned to stare at him. 


“Ves,” he shouted after her, “I'm still here.” 
“I see you,” she said. 
“No one else ever has,” he retorted with 


a sort of wonder. 

Obsessed by this idea, he went to Louise 

She lived in one of those tenement dwell- 
ings equipped with the push-button system. 
A double row of metal plates bore the 
names of the flat dwellers above: Krinsky— 
Flannigan—Nielsen—Ohlsen—Jo, Mrs. Vic- 
tor Jo 

Victor pressed the button and leaned 
against the door, waiting for the little click- 
click which meant that she had run into the 
kitchen to admit him. He waited for an 
appreciable moment. He rang again. Then, 
as if with reluctance, she answered, and he 
ran up the dark, carpeted stairs, craning his 
neck to peer up that narrow funnel. Was 
she watching? Usually her head would be 
silhouetted against the skylight and she 
would call: “Is that you, Victor?” 

He found her leaning against the door, 
and he forgot himself in the shocking dis- 
covery that she had been crying. He re- 
membered the strong, fearless thrust of her 
body, years ago. Now she drooped, and 
there was something dreadful in her face, as 
if the light behind it had gone out. 

“Louise!” 

“I'm glad you’ve come.” 


HEY went into the sitting-room and sat 
facing the manifold image of Jo. 

“The money’s gone, Victor. I've been liv- 
ing on that string of pearls for three years.” 

“Poor girl—poor Louise!” 

Suddenly she burst out: “I’m sick and 
tired of being alone, Victor! Don't remind 
me of Jo’s pictures—I remember what I 
said. I thought, with them to look at, that 
I'd never be alone. But I was wrong. I 


can’t remember Jo. I look and look at 
those photographs, trying to remember. 
I've forgotten his voice. I’ve forgotten his 


All I can hear and see is Mary. 
Victor, I always hated Jo when he 
was Mary! Listen to me! Listen to me! 
I hated him! I've never said that to a liv- 
ing soul, not even to myself, until now. 
But it’s true.” She bent down and hid her 
face in her crossed arms, rocking back and 
forth, moaning. “The Jo I loved died, too. 
I can’t find him. He left nothing of him- 
Victor, was it because he didn’t 


touch. 


love us?” 

Victor patted her shoulder. “Now, you 
stop thinking about it. Jo was a great man. 
He was greater than you and me put to- 
gether. Of course we didn’t understand him. 
We never will.” 


He touched her smooth hair ever so 
lightly. “You remember the hills back of 
Lucerne? The smell of the grass—the lake 


Remember ?” 
she said. 


down below! 
“I haven't got a cent,” 
“Don't you worry.” 
He forgot to tell her about himself. That 
must wait for a quiet time of friendship. 
“You cook me some Texas chile, Louise. 
I need a good lunch. I’ve got a date with 
Oe ky 
oe a 
“Yep.” 
He tipped back in his chair, beaming. 
‘ ag 


“Not—not a job?” 


“Yep.” 
“Oh, Victor!” 
Suddenly she caught his head between 


her hands and tipping his face up to her, 
kissed him. “Oh, Victor, I'm so glad for 
you!” 





He suffered a ~veat, dark, engulfing weak- 
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ness. 
her. 

“T guess I’m tired.” 

“We're both tired.” 

He had lied to her. Yet to have spoken 
the words, “A date with J. D.,” kindled a 
sort of fire within him. 

When he left her, she leaned over the 
banister and watched him all the way down. 

“Good-by. Good luck!” 

“Tl be back at six!” 

He walked across town, and at his side, 
invisible, his lie and his dream: “Dawson 
presents Victor—” 

“Why not?” he demanded of a policeman 

“Why not, sure? Move along, or I'll run 
you in.” 

Dawson's offices were in 
Theater at Fiftieth Street. Victor entered 
with a certain swagger. To a pretty girl 
who asked, “Who shall I say?” Victor gave 
his name. “You're to come right in,” came 
the answer. 


He closed his eyes, and leaned against 


the Dawson 


J. D. was sitting behind a littered desk, 
crumpled, wearing his hat. His eyes that 
saw everything, saw, without seeming to see, 


Victor's shreds and patches and the sudden 
sick pallor of his face. 

“You haven't been very 
remarked. “Three years! 
to find me.” 

“I want a job.” 

“Not so fast.” 

Then Victor saw J. D.’s hand. He clasped 
it. Solemnly they stared at each other. 

“You were always the best of that team, 
Victor. Without you Jo would have 
flopped. You held him together. He was 
the melody, but you were the orchestra, the 
chorus and the scenery.” 

He considered a moment. 

“Tt takes a genius,” he said, 
feeder.” 

A great light burst in Victor's soul. 

ae juggle, too. I’m pretty fair at it, 


friendly,” J. D. 
You knew where 


“to be a good 


“You don’t say!” The producer rose, 
hoisting himself out of his chair with both 
hands. “Come on down to the theater, and 
we'll see what you can do..... Three 
years—it’s a damned long time.” 

The stage was empty. 

Victor sniffed the dust and the twilight, 
the odor of asbestos, paint and papier- 
maché! He saw the triple tiers of linen- 
covered chairs, empty, potential, waiting for 
the audience which, in a few hours, would 
pour in from the street, alive, eager, noisy— 
to be hushed, held, by a word, a gesture. 

“T'll need some plates and saucers.” 

J. D. smiled. A little squat man, he took 
the center of the stage. “You'll find some 
in La Badie’s dressing-room. Third door to 
the right... .. She’s a Russian. Get the 
key from the door-man.” 

When Victor returned, J. D. had lighted 
the solitary guard-lamp, and had found and 
connected a small “spot” at the side. A 
crooked pool of light lay upon the dim stage 
like an old doubloon. A voice from the 
orchestra said dryly: “I’m here. Shoot.” 

What J. D. saw was a thin, pale, flabby 
man, who had been fat, dressed in clothes 
too large for him, a pair of cracked shoes 
and a pearl-gray derby with a dented crown. 

What Victor saw was a self beyond self. 

He began to juggle plates, deftly, silently, 
and while he juggled, he danced. Within 
the circle of white light, he became a 
grotesque figure of infinite pathos, wit and 
grace. He was every man, part child, part 
fool, part failure and, at last, in dreams, 
transcendent. 

Out of the darkened theater, issued J. D.’s 
dry, unemotional voice: “You've got it, 
Victor.” 

Victor let La Badie’s cups and saucers fall 
in a heap at his feet. He stood there, 
blank-eyed, smitten by success. 

And J. D., crumpling suddenly, smote his 
knees and laughed until he cried. 














MRS. ROONEY 

DEALS AGAIN 
(Continued from page 56) 

ye? This is what I get from a man that | 

swore he loved me!” 

Mrs. Rooney now fell to weeping. Reilly | 


clutched the bar. 


“Heavens,” he muttered, “I’m in fer it 


sure enough. It’s no knowledge at all I 
have of talking marriage to her. But I 
must have, or she wouldn't take on like | 
that.” 


Mrs. Rooney, with head lowered against | 
the bar, continued to sob, while Reilly's | 
eye took in the joint. 

“A man,” he thought, “might make a da- | 


cent living here. To hell with the sea! I’m 
tired of it, anyway.” 
He reached across the bar and touched | 

. 


Mrs. Rooney on the arm 
“Whist, woman, cry no more. It smothers | 
the heart of me to see the like of ye in tears.” 


Mrs. Rooney looked up at him. Her eyes | 
were not red, but bluer than ever with 
the gleam of conquest. 

“Tell me,” said Reilly, “like the good 


woman that ye are: do ye know who it 
was that shanghaied me?” 

At that moment a pair of eyes looked in 
the door—Hogan’s eyes they were, none 
other. 

“Sure,” answered Mrs. Rooney, “I don't 
believe ye were shanghaied at all, at all. 
The last words ye said to me as ye clasped 
me across the bar were: ‘I'm off to sea 
now, and may God be good to ye till I 
come back.’ Them were the very words of 
ye. And here ye are now, instead of placing 
a ring on me finger, accusing me of getting 
blood-money out of ye. Ah, wurra, wurra, 
how I wish that me poor Dan was alive! 
After ye went away it’s a bit of a tombstone 
I placed on his grave.” 

A suspicious thought edged its way into 
Reilly’s partly paralyzed brain: where did 
she get the money for Dan Rooney’s tomb- 
stone? But he pushed the thought ont and 
away as he surrendered his wits to the charm 
of a siren tongue. Mrs. Rooney continued 
to prove how faithful she could be to the 
man she loved. 

“The stone’s not finished yet, but the next 
money I get, there’s to be a couple of lambs 
carved on it. Poor Dan was so fond of 
them, fine man that he was!” 


UST then two grimy coal-heavers walked 

in and up to the bar. 

“A& couple of beers, Mrs. Rooney,” or- 
dered the bigger of the two. “And put the 
foam in the bottom of the glass.” 

“Ah, ye poor divils,” said she, “it’s work- 
ing ye are today. I'm after telling Mr 
Reilly, here, what a fine man me Dan was.” 

The coal-heavers looked the one-eyed 
sailor over. They smiled, so that the coal- 
dust cracked on their faces. 

“He wus all right, wus Dan Rooney,” the | 
big one said. “He wus the man that could | 
buckle a sailor, hey, Mrs. Rooney ?” | 

“Here now,” said she, “have one on me 
and no more of yer gabbing. Sure, an’ it’s 
yerselves that know that Dan’s home was | 
a sailor’s home.” 


“Sure we do,” said the smaller of the | 
two. They looked at each other silently 
as they swallowed their drinks. With one 


more look at Reilly, they walked out of | 
the saloon, without another word, but they 
linked arms as they went, and burst into a 
loud laugh as they stepped out on the street. 

Mrs. Rooney turned to Reilly. “Sure, 
an’ the throat of ye must be parched, stand- 
ing there thinking. Here, come behind yer 
own bar and help yerself.” 

Reilly’s tongue licked his lips. “Mrs. 
Rooney,” he said with grave seriousness, “did 
I promise to marry ye?” 

“Indade ye did, and I have me witness. 
If ye don’t, I'll have the law on ye.” 
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** The psychology of charm lies in being 
true to Nature -- or Sex, if you will have 
it that way. What more repellant than an 
“A hairy woman you 
say? Probably so! For I can conjure no 
ruder shock to silent admiration of seem 
ing exquisiteness a fleeting glimpse 
of under-arm, or suggestion of touseled 
captivity ‘neath a sheer silk stocking.’ *’ 

From ‘“The Sketches of a Nomad"’ 


effeminate man’ 


No Hair Offends Where Neet Is Used 


He had never seen arms so wonderfully smooth—so free from hair. Her 
beauty fascinated him. As she saw his warm, admiring glance appraise the 


flawless beauty of her skin, she realized that at last she had foun 


the way 


to happiness. The blemish of hair had always spoiled her pleasure— made 
her conscious of this fault. Then she learned of Neet, the dainty hair-re- 
moving cream .... No other method of removing hair is so rapid and 
convenient, so thorough and satisfactory. You simply smooth this dainty 
cream on arms, underarms or legs and rinse away the unsightly hair. 
Neet can be had in the ready-to-use liberal size 50 cent tubes at almost 
every drug or department store. Simply ask for Neet. Accept no substitutes. 





HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 














Very Special 
Ask your Neet 
dealer for IMMAC 
also. IMMAC is 
the dainty, white 
Cream Deodorant 
that rids under- 
arm perspiration 
of all odor and 
insures you per- 
sonal! fragrance. 
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HELP WANTED 


$7.00 an hour actually earned in spare time selling for 
the largest direct-to-wearer shoe firm in the world. 35.00 
values at $2.95. Write quick for free particulars 
THE DOUBLEWEAR SHOE CO 
Minneapolis, Minn 


BRING HOME THE BACON—-selling Stuart’s famous 
Food Flavors. Quick sellers, Big profits. Write for 
free sample and terms ©. H. Stuart & Co., 6570 
Main, Newark, New York. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 
tations, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods sig catalog free 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 31, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
INVENTORS—Write for our guide book ‘‘liow to Get Your 
Patent” and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free, 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.. D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 vears. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. louis, Mo. 
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Don’t pay now— 
just send your name 
and address and this ex- 
qaeneGanervee oes 
© you parcel-post prepai 

on 20 DAYS FREE Triat. 
Pay postman only $2 on 

» then after free 
trial, pay balance— $3.38 
a month for one year. Mon- 
ey back if not satisfactory. 


ALL TRANSACTIONS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
No Red Tape No Delay 





WRITE FOR FREE ROYAL CATALOGUE 
See the thousands of special values in diamonds, 
watches and jewelry. Send for your copy at once. 

ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
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I Never Burn 


My skin 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I live in the sun and the wind in summer, 
never burn my skin 
experts told me how to prevent it. 
rhe sun is good for the skin--get all you can of 
it Only certain rays—the ultra violet rays—do 
harm. Bar them out, and the sun will never burn 

Tan bars those rays, tanned skins do not 
burn But science has found a way to do that 
without changing the skin's color It has found a 
harmless and colorless, which bars out 

burning rays 
experts’ advice 


but I 


f 
of 


so 


substance 
miy those 
By my 
bodied ir 
apply it 
apply it 
burn 
this 
Now I am 
and this one is 


I had that substance em 
vanishing type of Youth Cream 

before any exposure. After 
again. I have never had sunburn, wind 
tan or freckles since my experts taught me 


my 


placing all my helps at every woman's 
hem. Edna Wallace 
Hopper's Youth Cream is “supplied by all toilet 
counters The Vanishing Type contains the sub- 
stance which prevents sunburn. The cost is 60c 
per jar, and every jar carries my guarantee that 
it does what my experts claim Also in 35c tubes 
I promise you it will delight you 

I shall gladly mail you a trial tube if you will 
send this coupon. Do that and see what it does 


Trial Tube Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper. 818-R.B 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
I want to try Vanishing Youth Cream. 


call among t 
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bathing 1 | 


| ence,” 
| be 


| he'd had of dead Dan's private stock. 
| be keeping me head, Ellen Rooney, 


Again Reilly's eye rambled over the bar- 
room. It took in everything, even to the 
crabs in the window. He reached over and 
took hold of her red hand. 

“If I promised 2nything, I’m here to keep 
it, and let bygones be bygones.” 

“Now ye're talking like a dacent civil 
Irishman, and sure and I know that death 
didn't take the last wan when it took me 
poor Danny. Come now, step hehind the 
bar and help yerself. Ah, and it’s the fine 
bartender ye'll be making, and handsome 
too.” 

In a few minutes Reilly had a bottle of 
porter in front of him and a happy look in 
the eye he turned on his Ellen. She gazed 
back at him with proud affection. 

“When ye get paid off?” she asked 
him. 

“Tomorrow,” he answered. 

“How much have ye got coming to ye?” 

“Not quite a hundred dollars.” 

“Ah, now, it don’t make a bit of differ- 
said she. “It’s a quiet wedding we'll 
I know Father Tim, and a five- 
So don't bother yer head 
about anything. L’ave it all to me.” 

Mrs. Rooney looked at herself 
mirror behind the bar 

“It’s a bit gray I'm getting. 
it at all?” 

Reilly wiped the suds from his mouth. 

“Ellen Rooney, darling, if ye was as gray 
as the mist and as wrinkled as a rope, I'd 
keep me promise to ye just the same.” 

“Spoken like a rale gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Rooney, preening herself. “And for that 
ve ll have a taste of poor Dan's private 
stock.” 

“T'll stick to the porter,” said Reilly. 
Memory, like a bothersome tooth, gave a 
warning tug, reminding him of the last taste 
“Tl 
till after 


do 


having 
spot will fix him. 
in the 


Do ye mind 


| the weddin’.” 


“Ah, and that proves to me again that 


| e e. 8 ° 
| ye’re a man worth the waiting for. 


‘Reilly's 





HE next day Reilly, his pay in his hand, 
walked into the green-front gin-mill. 

“Now,” says Mrs. Rooney, “drop it into 
yer own till, and whenever ye need a piece 
of change, just help yerself. Tomorrow eve- 
ning we'll be having the wedding. I've ar- 
ranged everything. Take it aisy, and keep 
yer head clear.” 

Reilly looked at her admiringly. “The 
likes of me accusing her of shanghaiing me!” 
he thought. “I ought to go down on me 
knees and beg her pardon. Ah, it’s a happy 
man I am this day. No more watch and 
watch will I be keeping. Nor will I ever 
taste any more of their dirty lime-juice, or 
wormy hardtack aither. When the wind 
blows and the waves roll high, it’s in the 
lee of me own little home I'll be, with 
Ellen in me arms, and me pipe in me mouth, 
and me porter foaming at me elbow, and 
her, God bless her, to take the chill off me 
heart.” 

While these thoughts went gullying through 
brain, Hogan stepped into the room. 

“Everything all right with you this eve- 
ning, Mrs. Rooney?” he asked. 

“Oh, indade they are, Mr. Hogan. I 
haven't been so happy in five and twenty 
years.” Her blue eyes twinkled as they 
looked straight into Hogan’s furtive ones. 
“Mike Reilly and me will be one before 
another sun sets.” 

Hogan went up to Reilly, offering him his 
hand. 

“You're a lucky man,” said he. 
giving up the sea, I suppose?” 

“Am I? Ask Ellen.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hogan. I want me husband 
by me side, morning, noon and night.” 

“Mrs. Rooney,” said Hogan then, 
I have a word in private with you?” 

“Indade ye can. Come into this room. 
Sure, an’ it'll be Mike’s room after tonight.” 

The maggots of jealousy had not as yet 


“You're 


“can 
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crawled into Reilly’s seams; nevertheless he 
cock-billed his ear and listened to the voices 
in the other room. 

“Ah,” thought Reilly, “it’s 
to be listening to her that loves me 
every ounce of her fourteen stone.” 

He poured himself out another bumper of 
porter, and as he drank it he hummed a 
ditty: 


a pagan I am 
with 


“Blow, ye winds, while sails are spread- 
ing. 
Carry me cheerfully o’er the sea— 


Mrs. Rooney and Hogan came back to the 
bar. 

“All right, Hogan,” she was saying, “ye'll 
attend to it?” 

“Rely on me,” he answered. “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Reilly. I'll be around to the wed- 
ding.” 


ve'll be welcome. A friend of 
returned Reilly 


# Sure, an’ 
Ellen's is a friend of mine,” 
with hearty good will 

“Well, Ellen, I'll be going now too. 
early to bed I'll be getting tonight. 
have a big day ahead of us tomorrow.” 

“Indade, and we have, Mike Reilly. Look 
yer best tomorrow. It’s proud of ye I want 
to be.” 

Reilly went off to his lodgings humming. 

The next evening Reilly was on hand 
early, dressed in his best blues. His cheese- 
cutter cap had a list over his blind eye; the 
blucher boots had a rare shine and squeaked 
proudly, as he walked into the saloon that 
had a clean covering of sawdust on the 
floor, in honor of the evening. 


It's 
We 


Mrs. Rooney was smiling; an expansive 
smile it was, that said all’s well with the 
world. A round bunch ‘of forget-me-nots 


reposed in the deep crevice of her heaving 
bosom. Hogan was already there, looking 
somewhat like an undertaker. 

“I wonder what's keeping Father Tim,” 
remarked Mrs. Rooney, after they had all 
exchanged self-conscious greetings. She did 
seem a little nervous in spite of the smile. 

“Poor Father Tim,” she continued, “maybe 
it’s a sick call he do be having. Well, this 
is not the night to be mourning, now is it, 
Mr. Hogan ?” 

“It'll be a night of nights fer the both of 
youse, I'm thinking,” he replied with a sly 
wink at Reilly. 


Mrs. Rooney pretended to blush. “There 
now, go along with ye. Come here, both of 
yese—you, Mike, and you, Hogan. While 


we're waiting fer the priest, we'll wet our 
lips with what’s left of me poor Dan’s 
private stock.” 

Again a suspicious thought tried to edge 
its way into the brain of Reilly. 

“Tl be waiting,” he said, “till after the 
wedding.” 

“Indade, and ye'll not, Mike Reilly. It’s 
me health ye il be drinking this minute if 
ye love me at all, at all.” 

She turned to Hogan. “What would Dan 
say if a man refused a drink at his bar?” 

Hogan grinned. “He'd never let him in 
the door again.” 

“Hold up yer glass, Mike Reilly, like a 
man, and let me pour a taste of it out fer ye.” 

He gazed into the blue eyes. 

“Pour it out, then,” he said, 
Father Tim comes.” 

It guggled down into him like water into 
a rat-hole. Then as before, forty Mrs. 
Rooneys appeared behind the bar. The for- 
get-me-nots on her bosom rippled like a 
lake of blue... . . 

When he awoke, he felt the roll of a ship 
under him. The few sailors that were in 
the forecastle of that hooker, Arctic bound 
on a three-year cruise, heard him call: 
“Ellen, Ellen! Has the priest come yet?” 

Then a frozen roar reached down into the 
forecastle. 

“Where's that damned one-eyed harpooner 
that shipped on this whaler?” 

“He’s here, sir, calling for a priest!” 


“before 
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how dressed up! And Odalea never experi- 
enced a greater confusion than came to her 
when Mrs. Budlong disclosed the purpose of 
the whole festival—and disclosed it with a 
little extra perfection of revenge on the 
niece who had refused her good offices in 
romance. 

The bulk of the younger people laughed 
openly at Odalea’s choice. All the girls had 
engineers for partners. Odalea had brought 
the only native son—and the least brilliant 
social figure of the town. 

Hunter Parrish did not laugh. He glow- 
ered at Ben and longed to attack him. He 
had not heard of what Ben did to one other 
giant who forced him to battle, but Parrish 
could not start a fight, of course, in such a 
gathering. 

The only person who greeted Ben and 
Odalea with frank enthusiasm was Ian 
Craigie. The example of the master of them 
all sobered the youthful satirists, and gave 
Ben Webb a certain prestige. 

At Craigie’s side stood the queenliest 
woman in the house. Ian Craigie seized 
Ben’s hand and murmured: 

“My wife arrived today!” 

His eyes told how much that meant to 
him. He presented Ben and Odalea to her 
as if he did them a great honor and gave 
his wife a great pleasure. 

While Odalea and Mrs. Craigie exchanged 
vague compliments, Craigie mumbled to 
Ben: 

“You won her at last! 
I'm mighty glad!” 


I'm mighty glad! 


EN tried to say that he had as yet won 

only the privilege of fetching Odalea to a 
place where he felt more ill at ease than 
anywhere else on earth, but the music of 
the dance began, and Ben was afraid to 
ask Odalea to dance with him. 

Nobody else quite dared break the re- 
ligious law that a girl danced first with her 
escort, and Ben and Odalea stood watching 
the crowd, meeting the circling parade of 
sarcastic taunting eyes with the smile of 
contented obiiviousness to ridicule. 

Odalea felt that she must seek out her 
hostess and pay her respects, but Mrs. Bud- 
long had vanished at her entrance. This 
was a bit ominous, and Odalea wondered 
what was in the wind. She learned soon 
enough; for when the dance ended, Mrs. 
Budlong prevented the band from playing 
the usual encores, and stepping to the plat- 
form in front of the instruments, called for 
silence and clapped her hands for atten- 
tion. 

When the crowd had drawn up in a thick 
huddle before her, she said: 

“And now, my dears, I have a littie 
surprise for you—a bit of good news that 
makes me very happy and means the hap- 
piness of one who—of two who—are—is— 
are very dear to me.” 

She clapped her hands again and turned 
to the dining-room door. .The portiére there 
had been let down, and now it was thrown 
back dramatically with a clack of rings. 

Out stepped Beulah Cinnamon, very red 
in face, neck and well down into her chest. 
She carried a handbag, and wore a hat. 

Mrs. Budlong, with the impressive accent 
of a bad actress ill-rehearsed in uninspired 
and half-remembered lines, said: 

“Why, Beulah, you look as if you were 
going away on a honeymoon.” 

The audience laughed at this with a pre- 
mature indelicacy that upset the show. Mrs. 
Budlong quelled the noise and motioned the 
strangling Beulah to say her lines. She 
managed it with all awkwardness: 

“And indeed, I hope to soon; for a great 
happiness has come to me in the love of my 
future husband, Mr. Thomas Merrick.” 
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LEARN CARTOONING 
At Home-its Easy 


week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can eas- 
ily learn cartooning at home—no matter if you've 
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never touched a drawing pencil. Write for :nterest- 
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A bewitching attractive- 
ness of mystic depths. To 
possess it is to be assured 
of a subtle, alluring loveli- 

ness that overshadows all ' 
feature defects or blemish- 
es. This fascinating, en- 
trancing appearance can be 
yours in a moment’s time. 
You can command a beauty 
that will compel the ad- 
miration of all, through the 
use of 
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Renders an appearance that i 
will not rub off, streak or show ( 
the effects of perspiration. Ideal | 
for Evening use. It is Astrin- ( 
gent and Antiseptic, making it : 
highly successful in cases of ; 
Wrinkles, Redness, Flabbiness, 
Blemishes, Oiliness, Tan, ete. / 
Made in three shades, White, { 
Flesh, Rachel; also in compacts. 
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‘ Medicated Soap 
and a most effective shampoo 
Write for the FREE Booklet 
“*Glover’s Handbook on the Scalp and Hair” 
Address Dept. G-47 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natura! coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 0c and $1. 


Stillmans Freckle 


Cream 22%: 


REMOVES F Ce 
WHITENS TH SKN 








The Stillman Co., 125 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
ment booklet, “Beauty Parlor Secrets.” 
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This brought loud applause, and a fellow 
in front of Odalea whispered to the girl 
whose arm he was pinching: 

“She landed him at last!” 

Odalea felt immense relief. Tom Merrick 
could be counted out of her list of future 
hazards. 

Mrs. Budlong hushed the crowd again and 
declaimed: 

“I’m sure that everyone here wishes you 
all felicity in your—er—your—I'm sure 
everybody does! But why do you carry 
the bag? Are you leaving us at once?” 

“Oh, no!” said Beulah, like a chit speak- 
ing her first piece in school. “I am not 
entering upon my new life for some weeks, 
but I carry the bag because—because there 
is a cat in it!” 

“A cat in a bag? How strange! And 
what do you intend to do with the cat?” 

“I intend to let the cat out of the bag.” 

A traveling bag is a hard thing to open 
with grace at best, and the graceless Beulah 
made so bad a job of it that the graceful 
feline within was disgusted and had to be 
lifted out by the scruff of its neck, not with- 
out inscribing its front claws in Beulah’s 
forearm, catching its hind claws in the huge 
bowknot at its breast and kicking all askew 
a placard fastened there. 

It was necessary for Mrs. Budlong to lend 
her aid, and she finally had to tear the 
placard from the ribbon and hold it aloft. 

People strained to read the inscription and 
began to repeat it to one another. It 
passed back from the front line to the rear 
and reached Odalea last. 

“Odalea Lail is engaged to Hunter Par- 
rish.”’ 


HIS was murmured over and over in a 

growing hubbub by the puzzled guests. 
Odalea was sickened with wrath and dis- 
may. Ben Webb felt as if his mouth had 
been crammed full of ashes and mud. Hun- 
ter Parrish alone experienced a great surge 
of amazed rapture. 

Even Mrs. Budlong’s triumph of vengeance 
and of efficiency was marred by the mis- 
behavior of the dramatis persone. She 
clapped her hands again and cried down the 
tumult. 

“And that’s the surprise. We have let the 
cat out of the bag. And I take the great- 
est of pleasure—and pride—much pride—in 
announcing the engagement of my dear, dear 
niece to that handsome sterling gentleman 
and scholar, Mr. Hunter Parrish. And I am 
sure you will all join me in congratulating 
the happy pair. And I hope the wedding 
will be celebrated very soon and that my 
humble home may be the scene of the—of 
the celebration. And I invite you all now; 
and—” 

But her last words were unheard; for the 
audience was in a panic of gossip, turning 
upon itself with questions, seeking for 
Odalea to congratulate, and mobbing Hunter 
Parrish with handshakes, slaps on the back 
and all the ancient riot about the victims of 
a betrothal. 

Ian Craigie was talking fast to his wife, 
a hopeless outsider helplessly bewildered. 

Ben Webb felt as if he had been suddenly 
shot through a turbine. He knew neither 
down nor up, nor east nor north. His 
amazement paralyzed his wrath. His amuse- 
ment throttled his anguish. 

As a_ well-trained fighter instinctively 
clutches the hand of the adversary who has 
just knocked him out, so Ben’s hand found 
Odalea’s before his benumbed brain could 
decide on an action. 

His fingers were the first that clutched her 
trembling hand, and he mumbled: 

“Good for you, Ody! He's a nice fel- 
low—finest in the world. I hope you'll be 
mighty happy—mighty happy. I reckon 
he’ll take you home, so I'll mosey along. 
Good night! The best o’ luck!” 
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He had to brace himself in the swirling 
eddy of the guests long enough to say some- 
thing and say it fast—like a man bleeding 
at the mouth and desperate to get away 
and die in peace. 

He was too confused to realize that Oda- 
lea was clinging to his hand with frenzy 
and that he had to rip his fingers loose from 
her clench. He was so busy with his own 
desire to say what had to be said and take 
flight that he never noted how hard Odalea 
was trying to speak or how his own volu- 
bility drowned out hers. 

He was gone before she could get in a 
word. He had not looked into her eyes to 
read them. The hand she put out to check 
him was snatched by other babblers. Young 
men and women fought for her and 
smothered her with stupid phrases and with 
enthusiasms feigned or real. 

People—she could not know or care who 
—hugged her and kissed her on the nose, 
the mouth, both ears. She could not re- 
call Ben, nor budge in his pursuit. 

But her searching gaze fell upon Hunter 
Parrish standing up like a high-shouldered 
rock in a current of bobbing heads. He 
was radiant with a triumph that stunned 
her. Did she, then, mean so much to him? 

He looked across the surf and called to 
her with his eyes, fought toward her, laugh- 
ing and rejoicing. He was checked only by 
Mrs. Budlong and Mrs. Lail, who slipped 
through the crowd to congratulate him. 

Realizing where his gratitude belonged, he 
bent and kissed Mrs. Budlong, and gave her 
a lightning thrill. She turned scarlet and 
laughed aloud, and struck at him mincingly 
with an unsuspected coquetry. Then he 
bent lower and kissed Odalea’s mother, who 
did not laugh, but cried quietly, and threw 
her arms high about Parrish’s neck and 
clung so tightly that when he stood up he 
swung her off her feet and she let go with 
a little cry of fear. 

Odalea caught a glimpse of her father 
buffeted about in the press and trying to 
drift toward either Parrish or Odalea. He 
was smiling with the weakness of a whipped- 
out beggar, and a tear shivered in the cor- 
ner-pocket of each eye. 


T came to Odalea with a crushing sur- 

prise that the mere publishing of her en- 
gagement to Hunter Parrish had not only 
lifted a devoted suitor to the clouds but had 
given her beaten old parents a delight be- 
yond any gift she had thought within her 
power. 

Her first fiery resolution to deny the en- 
gagement sickened at the thought of the 
consternation and the shame and despair it 
would inflict on people who, after all, had 
given her the utmost devotion they were 
capable of. Even Mrs. Budlong, the con- 
ceited old snob, with her pitiful attempts 
at aristocracy and cleverness and polite 
mirth, had done the best she knew how. 

How could Odalea silence the pack and 
call her family liars, insult them openly? If 
her parents had been whipped by life, she 
too had been tamed into a submissiveness 
that was craven or saintly according to the 
point of view. 

Feebly she told herself: “Tomorrow I'll 
set everything right; but just now it would 
be infamous to turn this festival into an 
ugly scandal.” 

So she took the congratulations. She 
took the kisses of her friends and enemies 
among the girls, the kisses of her father and 
mother and her aunt and uncle. She even 
took the kiss of possession that Hunter 
Parrish sealed on her cheek. She bowed her 
head and blushed, and everybody thought 
that her meekness was beautiful. Nobody 
suspected that it was pitiful. 

When the sensation had been quieted and 
she could move about, she looked for Ben 
Webb. What a poisonous, ruthless monster 
of heartlessness he must think her to ask 
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him so cordially to take her to Mrs. Bud- 
long’s only to subject him to a fearful humil- 
iation! And she couldn’t blame him. 

How could she ever explain without in- 
flicting an equally atrocious injustice on 
poor Hunter Parrish, who was evidently as 
dazed as she. He was behaving like a beg- 
gar taken in from the snow—a beggar on 
whom a whole Christmas tree had fallen. 
He loved her in his way. She did not like 
his way; but he loved her, perhaps, as much 
as Ben loved her. 

What was the matter with the world that 
people could never hit the happy medium? 
Ben was devoted and too timid; Parrish 
was devoted and too bold. She liked Par- 
rish, but she loved Ben. It was the aggres- 
siveness of Parrish that taught her finally 
that Ben was her heart’s mate. She had 
done all she could to tell him so. She had 
rebuked Parrish for his spurious claims on 
her, and asked Ben to take her to the very 
ambush prepared by Mrs. Budlong. 

But she would not be hoodwinked out 
of her happiness. She would repay the trick 
with another, and she would recall Ben as 
soon as she decently could. For the pres- 
ent she must avoid a scene at all costs. 

So she acted out the réle forced on her 
and convinced the authors of it and of her 
being that she was the most obedient child 
that ever brought back the good old days. 
But beneath her dutifulness there was a 
smile of serene duplicity. 

The only spectators who did not beam 
on her were Ian Craigie and his wife. She 
had a hint of what Ben was probably feel- 
ing from the reproachful eyes of the engi- 
neer, though he said only: 

“Best wishes! And good night! 
be going!” 

There was unutterable perplexity ‘n his 
look, and the condemnation of 2 re- 
volted judge, but Mrs. Craigie gazed at 
her as if she were a peculiarly clammy oad. 


We must 


S for Ben—he oozed out of the crowd 

in a mood of never wishing to see an- 

other crowd or another woman in all his 

life. But the driver was waiting, more fa- 

miliar than ever. With a small-town sense 
of equality, he said: 

“Where’s your gal? Aint she comin’ ?” 

Ben could have said many things, but 
he merely said: “No!” 

He rode home in the dark, trying to fig- 
ure it out with all the logic of a scientific 
mind that starts wrong and gets farther 
and farther from the truth the more ac- 
curately it reasons. Odalea must have 
known that the announcement was to be 
made. Then why hadn't she gone to the 
party with Hunter Parrish? 

Suddenly it came to him that there was 
something against etiquette, probably, in go- 
ing to such an affair with the man whose 
name was to be coupled with hers. That 
must be it. All the rules of etiquette were 
Greek to him. Odalea merely used him as 
a convenience. All her happiness that he 
had taken to himself was really her happi- 
ness in her engagement. 

She had loved Parrish so well, that she 
loved everybody, and Ben had _ idiotically 
mistaken her general amiability for a par- 
ticular love of himself. What a dumb idiot 
he had been! He would have laughed at 
any other conceited ass in such a plight, so 
he laughed at himself. He was chuckling 
so vigorously that when the car stopped be- 
fore his door he did not notice it until the 
driver said: 

“What’s the joke, Ben? 
your gal the slip?” 

“Guess again, Jim. How much do I owe 
you?” 

When he was rid of his inquisitor, he 
turned to enter his own gate, and his hand 
faltered on the latch. There was his mother 
still to meet. 
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Send for a sample of 
Mello-glo — the wonder- 
ful New Face Powder 


MAGINE a new French Process Powder that is not affected 
by perspiration; will not let an ugly shine come through; stays 
on until you take it off; pores and small lines will not show under 
its peculiar blending qualities; looks like the beautiful natural 


appear redder and the eyes shine 
a soft bloom that is amazing. Ab- 
that will not clog or enlarge the 


pores.” You will never realize the beauty Mello-glo gives until 
you use it and look in your mirror. 


Try this New French 
Beauty Treatment at Home 


‘OU will love Mello-glo. In each box 

of this wonderful powder or with the 
sample comes a booklet which describes 
a new French Beauty Method that will 
give you a beautiful youthful complex- 
ion almost unbelievable. Don’t delay. 
Get the sample or full box of Mello-glo 
powder today. 
If your local dealer is out of Mello-glo, 
ask him to get it for you through his 
jobber, or use the coupon below. 


Any Girl Can be 
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10 cents for sampie of Mello-glo powder, with book- 


let on the New French Beauty Treatment. 


$1.00 for a large box of Mello-glo Facial-tone Powder, 


including beauty instruction book 
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I know because I was Deaf and had 


Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroyed Nat- 


” 
8. 


Inexpensive. Write for Book- 
let and my sworn statement of how 


my hearing. 
A. O. LEONARD, Suite 140, 70 Sth Av., New York City 


Has New Hair 


Kotalko Did It 














losing my hair 
gradually for 
a long time. 
At last 
almost completely 
bald, with hardly a 
hair on my head. 

“This small pho- 
tograph is taken 
from a football 
group, and can be 
verified by any number of people who know 
just how | looked when bald. The larger photo 
shows my appearance after using Kotalko.” 

This verified statement is by Jack Evans, well 
known athlete. He is but one of the big legion 
of users of Kotalko who voluntarily attest it 
has stopped falling hair, eliminated dandruff, or 
aided new, luxuriant hair growth, KOTALKO 
is sold by busy druggists everywhere. 


FREE Trial Box 


To prove the efficacy of Kotalko, for men's, women’s 
and children’s hair, the producers are giving Proof 
xes. Use coupon or write, to 
KOTAL CO., A-350, Station L, New York 
Please send me Free Box of Kotalko. 





TINY MEGAPHONE AIDS HEARING 


Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Effec- 
tive when Deafness is caused by Catarrh or by 


ural Drums. Easy to put in, easy to take out. Ar 
“Unseen Comf 4 ‘ 
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Crystal Gazing Balls 
An interesting, illustrated treatise on 
the amazing phenomena of crystal! gaz- 
ing, ether with prices of balls and 
lists of books on psychic phenomena, 
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““A necessary, like 
clean clothes and 
polished shoes,” 
says GLEN, manager 
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He paused in a hopeless ambiguity of 


moods: he did not want to hear his mother - 


rage at Odalea again, and with better ex- 
cuse than ever; he did not want to humil- 
iate his mother by confessing that the Webbs 
had been despised and rejected once more; 
most of all he was afraid of her sympathy. 

But he could not stay out there all 
night, so he went in. His mother started 
up from evident deeps of slumber, and be- 
gan to ask questions that showed her res- 
ignation to the thought of Ben's marriage 
with Odalea: 


“Well, honey, how'd you and Ody get 
along ?” 

“Oh, all right—fine! All right!” 

“What happened at the party? Mrs. 
Budlong pull off any new tricks?” 

“Well, she had Beulah Cinnamon let a 
cat out of a bag.” 

“Beuly? I declare to goodness! What 


was it all about?” 
“Oh, announcing her engagement to Tom 
Merrick and Odalea’s engagement to—” 


“To you? Ben!” 

“To Hunter Parrish.” 

“Ben! Oh, honey! No!” 

“Yep. Well, I'll be climbin’ up to bed. 


I got a hard day ahead of me.” 

“You got a hard life ahead of you! And 
behind you, too. But you're lucky to es- 
cape from the—the—I don’t know what— 
of that Lail cat.” 

“Mamma, if you don’t mind, I'd just as 
lief let that lay over till tomorrow.” 

“And Hunter Parrish! Humph! He 
comes right under your own roof to steal 
your girl.” 

“Well, as long as he did me a favor ac- 
cording to your ideas, you oughtn't to 
cherish that against him.” 


UT his mother could not endure sar- 
casm either from him or from the 
fates. Riddles were torments to her simple 
mind, and she cried out: 
“But I want you to be happy, my baby! 
That’s all I want. And things never seem 
to come out right. I don’t know what’s 


| the matter of the world or why the Lord 





don’t take better care of the best boy that 
ever lived.” 

His heart rushed out to her, and he tried 
to medicine her despair with some of her 
own tonic: 

“Maybe He's takin’ better care than you 
realize, honey. I'm all right. I’m gettin’ 
along fine. The children are doin’ splendid. 
And I got you. What more do I want?” 

“But a man aint satisfied just to have an 
old mother hangin’ onto him. Whyn't you 
leave this old town for a while and strike 
out for yourself? Why, you never been 
anywhere but right here. You were born 
here, and you've stuck here with your poor 
heart to the grindstone till I'd think it 
would be mighty near wore through.” 

“All right, soon’s I've finished that little 
old dam across the little old river, you and 
I'll go light out for New York and see how 
Petunia’s getting along with her voice, and 
Guido at his college.” 

This was such a dream-lit vision that 
her eyes filled with rainbows in the tears 
of a longing that had never been near enough 
to possibility to be a longing. 

In the radiance of this hope they were 
able to forget for the moment the realities 
that nagged them, and they went up the 
stairs arm in*arm, and parted with many 
a kiss and a repetition of the old -an- 
tistrophe. 

“Good-night !” 

“Good-night, honey!” 

They were laughing: as they closed their 
doors. But once inside her cell, the mother 
sank down heavily, for a twinge of more 
than spiritual pain tweaked at her overdriv- 
en heart and told her that she could never 

uproot her old self from the soil long 
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enough for such far travel; she was hardly 
human any longer, hardly more than a tree. 

And Ben dropped on the side of his lone- 
ly bed and felt that a journey even to New 
York would be only an exile from a despair 
that had grown so familiar as to be a very 
part of him. 


T the same time, in their room at the 
ve hotel, Ian Craigie and his wife were 
throwing off their clothes in a petulance at 
life, discussing what they had seen, with a 
oneness of spirit that revealed their profound 
comradeship. 

To Mrs. Craigie, the scene at Mrs. Bud- 
long’s had been only a glimpse of the petty 
cruelties of small fry who were foreign to 
her, and she was surprised at the heat of her 
husband's emotion. He had an engineer's ro- 
manticism in love-affairs and wanted them 
all finished up and perfected in story-book 
fashion. He burst out: 

“I've a good mind to fire Parrish and let 
him take the girl out of town with him.” 
Mrs. Craigie had a cleverer solution: 

“Why not ship Ben out of town? He's 
the one that needs the change. You're al- 
ways sending people to New York on one 
errand or another. Couldn’t you send Ben? 
Maybe he would meet somebody there that 
would cure him.” : 

“Lord, but you're a wonderful woman!” 
said Craigie. “It’s the only thing to do, and 
I'd have thought of everything else. I'll send 
him tomorrow.” 

He kissed her, and she smiled indulgently, 
enjoying the tribute but crediting his love 
rather than her wisdom with its extrava- 
gance. Her smile died as he said: 

“And now that you've found a solution 
for that love-story, put on your thinking 
cap and find me an answer for the financial 
tangle I’m in.” 

“We're in,” she amended. 

“We're in,’ he accepted. “I’m pretty 
close on computations, and as I figure it 
out, we're not going to have quite enough 
money to finish the dam, and nobody on 
earth will lend us the balance.” 

This was a solemn enough thought to knit 
her placid brows, and these two lovers sat 
down together and pored over a book. It 
was not the romance of Sir Galahad that 
they read, but the private and secret book 
of estimates and expenditures that Craigie 
kept for himself. 

They closed the book at daybreak, but 
the problem was still open. 

Since it was almost time for Craigie to 
be called, he did not go to bed at all, but 
bathed and clambered wearily into his office 
clothes. And his wife dressed and went 
down to breakfast with him. 

There was heavy work ahead, for the 
river was coming to the peak of the flood, 
and the flood promised to be the greatest 
in seven years. 


Chapter Forty-one 


RAIGIE, at his office, found the usual 

flood of problems eddying about his 
desk. Most pressing were the arrangements 
for meeting the flood. March had come in 
like a lion and was going out like a mad 
wolverine. 

As a general acts in a huge battle, Craigie 
made order out of chaos and turned confu- 
sion into progress. He instructed the prop- 
er lieutenants that the clay parapet of the 
cofferdams should be smoothed and pounded 
down. He instructed other lieutenants to 
procure a vast supply of stone, and others 
to pass it through the jaws of the stone- 
crushers, others to have it loaded on dump- 
cars made up into trains with engines ready, 
and others to gather the armies of laborers 
to cart it on wheelbarrows to the imperiled 
spots and build it into a wall. He instructed 
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yet other lieutenants to have five thousand 
sacks collected, packed with sand and piled 
in other cars for a last emergency. 

Then he remembered Ben Webb’s case and 
buzzed for him. 

Ben came up to the desk as if he had 
been sent for by his teacher to receive the 
decoration of the hot palm. He held out 
his hand for the ruler, and said: 

“Well, what you caught me at now, Pro- 
fessor ?” 

“Pack your grip for a long journey. 
There’s some machinery to be inspected in 
New York, and I can’t spare a real man 
just now so you’ve got to go. It’s a kind 
of machinery that you are less ignorant 
about than any other. How soon can you 
get away? This afternoon?” 

“New York, eh?” Ben gasped. He could 
hardly have been more startled than if he 
had been told to pay a visit to the other 
New Jerusalem. He fumbled for words: 

“Well, this is kind of suddenlike.” 

“You used to be a plumber, didn’t you? 
Weren’t you used to unexpected calls?” 

“Yes, I always expected ‘em; but nobody 
in New York ever phoned me the pipes 
were frozen. But o’ course, I'll go if you 
say the word.” 

“Transportation and expenses 
nished, of course.” 

“Well, that makes it easier, but I don’t 
know about my mother. She's not been 
feeling her best lately.” 

“Take her along. The trip will do her 
good.” 

“Well, 
her.” 

He turned to the door and whirled back 
with a flash of intuition: 

“Look here, Mr. Craigie, is this on the 
level? Are you thinkin’ about last night 
and tryin’ to help me out of a hole?” 

“This company is not interested in the 
private affairs of its personnel, Mr. Webb. 
But it is interested in getting some impor- 
tant machinery inspected, accepted 
shipped on.” 


are fur- 


that’s more like it. Ill go ask 


H® said it so curtly with such a square | 


look in the eye that Ben grinned and 
answered: 

“Now, I know you're lying. You've 
cooked this all up to save my face and my 
feelings, and while I appreciate your mo- 
tives and all that—” 

“Will you obey orders and attend to busi- 
ness, or do you want to get fired and have 
nothing further to do with the dam?” 

“Oh, I'll go; but at that—” 

“Get out of here. See Simmons for the 
list of things to inspect. Wire me from New 
ork.” 

While Ben hesitated, Craigie had put his 
fingers on the keyboard of his buzzer, tele- 
phoned, handed his secretary a heap of 
signed letters, and told the transportation 
man whom he had buzzed in, to see that 
Mr. Webb got reservations and tickets to 
New York. 

Ben went to Simmons and received a 
statement of his commissions, then went 
home and frightened his-mother by his ap- 
pearance at such an hour. He stirred her 
to a frenzy by his story of the New York 
expedition and his invitation for her to go 
along. 

She too had “never been to Carcassone,” 
and she would rather have visited New York 
than Paradise, but she shook her head: 

“I just aint got the strength, honey. I’d 
die on the train. But you go. And don’t 
you hurry back. Take your time and see 
things and—you'll see Petunia there.” 

“I thought of telegraphing her that we 
were on our way.” 

_ “No, no. Something might happen. You 
just drop in on her and surprise her—and 
wire me how the poor child’s gettin’ along.” 

When Ben sought Craigie for final in- 
structions, he learned that there was trou- 
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'ble down at the river, and Craigie was as 











usual at the point of danger. 

Ben made haste to the cofferdam and 
hurried across the wet causeway to where 
a knot of anxious staff officers conferred. 

Already the engines were dragging tons 
of shattered rock along the riverbank and 
spilling it thunderously in heaps at the near- 
est points; swarms of laborers were loading 


it and scurrying away with it in barrows, 
which they emptied with a sidewise turn. 
Then they hurried back for another cargo. 


Like a double line of ants, a long cable of 
ants, they went and came while other ants 
bestowed the ragged stone in an armor-belt 


NTO this hurlyburly Ben pushed and made 

his way over reeking boards laid down 
on slimy clay. The wheelbarrow-men and 
the wall-builders worked in a sidewise rain, 
for a gale of wind drove the spray from the 
whitecaps of rising waves that broke about 
the feet and knees of the men as they 
crouched and set the stones in place. In a 
few hours under Craigie’s eyes there grew 
a wall of stone six feet wide and half a 
mile long. 

This battle had an uncanniness, since the 
danger came not from the north, whence 
came the unending, incalculable and un- 
ceasing pressure of the river, but from the 
south, whence a hurricane flew and beat 
back the waters that hastened always south 
yet never left an empty space. The air, 
like an invisible river, a contrary river in 
all-engulfing flood, poured northward while 
the Mississippi, ugly as mud and hardly 
more than diluted mud, streamed and bub- 
bled and fermented with growing menace. 
The river of water and the river of wind 
fought one another, but like the opposing 
blades of enormous shears combined their 
ferocities against the men and the frail par- 
tition they dared to attempt in their insolent 
rearrangement of the world they had not 
builded and could not long annoy. 

Craigie was so used to fighting Nature, 
and turning her own laws against her an- 
gry self, that he took his dangers calmly. 
He was a shopkeeper in his shop, a mechanic 
at his lathe. When he saw Ben Webb 
slipslopping through the mist, he said: 

“Aren't you on the train yet?” 

“IT got plenty of time, Chief, but I’m not 
so sure now. I came out here to tell you 
I'd get away this afternoon, but you can't 
ask me to go away and leave this old river 
of mine cuttin’ up like this in the presence 
of strangers.” 

“But this will go on for days, and you 
could be in New York before the peak of 
the flood is reached, and the danger has 
passed—or we have.” 


“I know, but—well, there’s nothin’ to 
see in New York as big as this river and 
this dam fightin’ each other. If the dam 


wins, the machinery can wait while you re- 
pair the damage, and—” 

“And if the dam caves in, we wont need 
the machinery. All right, stick around!” 

The gleam in Ben’s eye showed how glad 
he was to be kept on the battlefield, and 
Craigie was glad to have his help. He 
needed all the human hands he could re- 
cruit; he asked only that Nature withhold 
her supreme strength and fight him fair and 
with no miracles. 





LREADY the river had risen far above | 
the height to be expected. It had still 
farther to go before it climbed to its mark 
of seven years ago. But no one could tell | 
that it would stop there. It might break 
the records of twenty years, or a century. 
The fury of March was bequeathed to| 
April. To the backward drive of the stream | 
under the fury of the upriver gale succeed- 
ed a deluge of icy rain that turned the 
clay to glue and flowed away, undermining | 
the walls. On a parapet of mucilage pet 
stuck to nothing but the feet and hands 
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and faces of the workmen, a night and a 
day crept by under the innumerable little 
chisels of the rain chipping at the wall from 
above. Every drop carried with it some 
portion of the barricade and added itself 
to the plethora of the stream. And all the 
countless black acres of the sky poured 
down new waters to enlarge the mounting 
river. 

But Craigie’s men, indomitable as ants 
that do not know enough to recognize de- 
feat, and conquer as much by ignorance as 
courage, kept running back and forth in 
that human rope on the invisible pulleys, 
fetching more clay, more stones and weav- 
ing the wall higher and higher as the river 
multiplied its unfatigued recruits. 

Again the town of Carthage stood upon 
its walls and watched the battle for its life. 
Odalea was in the fretted throng, stand- 
ing with her father and mother, who would 
not be compelled to stay indoors, but pre- 
ferred to shiver beneath their useless um- 
brellas in their waterlogged wraps and their 
sodden shoes and see their doom enacted. 
If the dam went, the city of Carthage went 
down the stream with it, leaving a perpet- 
ual village of thwarted hope. 

Odalea was again reduced to the com- 
pany of her dismal parents, for Hunter Par- 
rish was as busy as the rest of the engi- 
neers. After the glimpse of heaven he had 
been vouchsafed at Mrs. Budlong’s, and the 
short walk home with Odalea and her fa- 
ther and mother (who were too much in- 
fatuated with their prospective son-in-law 
te leave him alone with Odalea—for which 
she sent up secret thanks to heaven), Par- 
rish had not been able to return to the 
presence of his betrothed. He telephoned 
as often as he could find the time. At 
night he slept near the river, too fagged to 
climb the hill to his own bed 

Ben Webb did not see him, nor he Ben 
Webb, for their tasks were separate and 
their paths did not cross. If they had met, 
both would have perhaps forgotten that any 
woman had confounded their old friend- 
ship, or that any woman existed. The busi- 
ness in hand was a sexless matter of life 
and death, bankruptcy or fortune—man’s 
work sheer and simple. But they did not 
encounter one another. 


Cee and her parents went home at 
dark after the second day’s vigil had 
ended in the bliss of nightfall and a mystery 
of phantoms moving among bobbing torches 
and the St. Elmo’s lights of electric lamps 
strung here and there. At home they found 
a soggy evening paper and read with fas- 
cination of what they had seen as if to 
have the nightmare confirmed. 

Among the smaller items was a statement 
based upon a bit of news picked up by a 
reporter when it was expected to be true: 

“Our esteemed fellow-citizen, Benjamin 
Webb, has been honored by his chief, Mr. 
Ian Craigie, with an important commission 
in New York City, N. Y., and departed yes- 
terday afternoon for the metropolis, in which 
ye scribe imagines he will doubtless visit 
his talented sister, who is progressing grandly 
in vocal culture under her teacher, Professor 
Maestro.” 

Reading this, Odalea sighed and let the 
paper fall with her hopes. Her mind went 
through the very thoughts that Ben had 
traveled when he reviewed their love and 
found it only friendship. 

She remembered his delight in her, his 
hasty obedience to her summons, his phrase, 
“Don’t ask me; just tell me,” his chivalry 
and his apparently blissful bewilderment 
when she praised him. But after all, 
that meant no more than that he liked 
her and was pleased with her cordiality. 
What a fool she had been to think that his 
natural, his compelled politeness was a 
proof of love! What did she know of his 
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heart, or of his life in his long absences? 

Arid now he had gone to New York, 
and his inexperienced eyes would feast on 
hundreds of superb princesses before whose 
arts and splendors she would shrink to the 
shabby small town peasant she was. She 
could not even send him word that she 
would wait for him. He might never come 
back; and if he did, he would be another 





man, a scholar in the postgraduate graces 
of the big city sirens. She could not even | 
gain the attention of Hunter Parrish long | 
enough to explain to him that he had | 
been betrayed into an alliance with a woman 
whose heart was dead within her breast. 

A storm swept through the halls of her 
soul; dark waters clashed about her u- 
steady feet; and in her eyes it began to rain. 


Chapter Forty-two 


HEN the gale from the south had 

worn itself out, and the oceans above 
the firmament had emptied themselves upon 
the river and its infinite tributaries, the 
flood advanced with a remorseless rush that 
gave the builders of the dam no rest and 
no encouragement. 

There was a special fear in Craigie’s 
mind, for he realized that all further de- 
fense *was extra. It was not planned or 
provided for in the emergency allotments 
of his funds. The outlay in money and 
material was appalling, and none of it was 
for construction; it was all for protection. 
Even if he beat the flood, he would be 
beaten, for his treasury was bleeding away, 
and the dam might well be left unfinished, 
an eyesore and reproach, until the Mississippi 
had nibbled at it and nagged it away at 
leisure until nothing remained to show that 
a dam had ever been attempted there. 
Then Crazy Craigie’s Folly would lack even 
a monument. 

Still, he must fight on while it was pos- 
sible to fight. But the unending maddening 
elevation of the level, hair’s-breadth by 
hair’s-breadth, quarter-inch by quarter-inch, 
eighth by sixteenth, foot by foot, wore 
down his patience and his resolution ounce 
by ounce. 

Even the imperturbable Craigie began to 
go frantic before the eternal lap-lap of the 
murky ripples, always a little farther up 
the parapet; the snicker of the wavelets 
that ran beyond one another a tiny bit 
and fell back only to come again; the oc- 
casional contemptuous smack of a _ rush 
of water over the latest stone added to 
the riprap; the low mumbling yammer of 
the toothless mile-wide mouth that lipped 
the wall and spat out: 

“Keep right on playing the fool. I’m not 
at all tired. I’ve not begun to fight. There’s 
more and more of me a mile upstream, 
and twenty miles back of that and hundreds 
of miles in back of beyond. You should 
see the brooks that are tumbling over them- 
selves to be in at the finish. You know how 
high I was seven years ago, and twenty 
years ago. But the Indians wrote down 
no records of what I did a century ago. 
And there were no Indians here when I 
flowed higher than those cliffs behind you 
made up of fossil multitudes that once 
lived on my banks. Before man was, I am!” 

A week of battle ended in a Saturday 
night of defeat and a need of a Sabbath’s 
repose. Even God rested on the Seventh 
Day. And Craigie was drained of courage 
now; he was ready to welcome the epitaphs 
of “coward” and “bankrupt” and “failure” 
as a pleasant exchange for further torture 
of weariness. 

When his wife came out to the middle 
of the river and pleaded with him not to 
kill himself utterly, he leaned upon her 
heavily and bowed his leaden brow: 
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| AX then a cyclone came down from 
the north, boring its augers of twisted 
air into the surface of the forever swelling 
stream and tossing up billows more usual 
to an ocean than a river. 

The spiraling tempest slashed its rawhide 
thongs about the bodies of the workmen 
and made them drop to their hands and 
knees to grip the clay, lest they be flung 
overboard into the boiling surf below. 

And across their very backs the high 
waves plunged and leaped the wall, landing 
in the sacred inclosure of the cofferdam, 
spreading ruin among the foundations and 
the engines and delicate beginnings of the 
power-plant. 

Craigie was stung to new courage, and re- 
freshed as by a resurrection from death. The 
grandeur of the attack broke open unknown 
stores of strength in him and his men. 

“The sandbags!” he shouted, and ran 
toward the shore, lugging his wife with him. 
As a spent runner about to pitch forward 
on the ground is suddenly filled with an af- 
flation as if from the gods, Craigie found 
that miraculous thing so crassly called “the 
second wind.” 

He carried his wife along and upheld her 


as if on wings. At the bank he turned 


| her over to Ben Webb, commanding: 


“Get her home safe! Good-by, honey!” 
He was gone. Ben Webb ran a little way 


with her, but stopped short to say: 


THESE THINGS 
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“Excuse me, ma’am, but I know you'd 
rather I looked after your husband. —Hey, 
you!” 

He seized a running shadow of immense 
bulk and said: 

“Say, this is Mrs. Craigie. The chief 
says for you to get her home safe. Un- 
derstand? That’s orders!” 

He was gone before he knew that it was 
Hunter Parrish whom he had so rudely de- 
tained. Parrish carried Mrs. Craigie a little 
way, looking back longingly to the new 
battle that was commencing with no fan- 
fare of trumpets. 

Mrs. Craigie took mercy on him and said: 

“Don’t mind me. I see a number of 
women there. I'll get home all right. Run 
along! That’s orders!” 

Parrish laughed: “Thank you!” 

And he was gone. Mrs. Craigie stumbled 
to a shed in whose lee huddled a few women 
to be near at the final crumbling of the 
dam. 

Among them she found Odalea Lail, the 
wind whipping her cloak about her, and her 
eyes smoldering with anguish in the light 
of a lantern which the wind banged against 
the shed and threatened to blow out or 
shatter every moment. 

(The conclusion of this, the most im- 
pressive of all Mr. Hughes’ novels, is memo- 
rable indeed. Watch for-it in the next, the 
June, issue.) 


WILL HAPPEN 


(Continued from page 82) 


Nancy. Upon the scales of his judgment 
they balanced perfectly. Then he realized 
that all this applied thinking would never 
get him anywhere. It was necessary that he 
receive a shock; and he must sit down, 
twiddle his thumbs and wait for it. He 
could not go forth and hunt for a shock, 
and he could not advertise for one; an ac- 
quired shock would not serve. He had 
written his mother upon this subject, but 
she had evidently given the matter no con- 
sideration. He must have a shock thrust 
upon him, swiftly, unexpectedly. 


HE shock came, in the strangest, weird- 

est way that ever befell a man. One 
night he entered his room in the dark, only 
to stumble over something, a bulky some- 
thing on the floor. Confusedly he turned 
on the light, and to his horror beheld a 
handsome young woman. Stunned, he stared 
at her, not knowing what to do, whether 
she was dead or in a faint. Her face was 
absolutely unknown to him. If a guest, she 
had arrived that night. 

Getting some breath back into his lungs, 
he rolled the woman over gently. She 
sighed. Then he shook her. She twisted 
out of his hands, limply, as half-conscious 
persons often do. 

He stood up. What the devil should he 
do? He could not call the manager. That 
would compromise the woman, compromise 
himself. A unique notion entered his head. 
He would return to the terrace and give the 
woman time to recover and to recognize 
her mistake. But once on the terrace, he 
became frightened. Supposing it was a 
heart-attack and she died? He literally tore 
his hair. He forgot Nancy, Dora, Ann; 
there was nobody in the world but this 
strange beautiful woman lying on the floor 
of his bedroom! 

He paced the terrace for half an hour, 
then returned to his room. The woman 
was gone, but not the thrilling impression 
of her. He locked his door and stepped out 
upon the little iron balcony and went to 
sleep—or what might be called sleep—on 
the chaise longue. He ordered his breakfast 
there. Contentedly. He now knew what had 
happened. He had fallen asleep and had 
dreamed about the woman, though it was a 


persistent dream, more vivid than it should 
have been. 

He went into the dining-room that noon, 
his heart affected oddly. The dream woman 
was not among the diners. Then he became 
positive that it was a dream, and spent the 
afternoon at work. 

At tea-time, whom should he see coming 


toward him but his mother! He flew to 
her. 

“When did you come?” he cried delight- 
edly, recognizing that for all these weeks 


he had been the lonesomest man on earth. 

“Thought I'd surprise you. I've been at 
Cadenabbia, and only yesterday did the 
news come that you were here. My son, 
you look very well.” She looked into his 
eyes, her hands upon his shoulders. She 
smiled. 

“Why didn’t you wire? The Villa is full 

“So I learned. So I engaged a room at 
the Grand, down in the village.” 

“You're as beautiful as ever.” 

“Your compliments are always welcome 
to your mother.” 

“Cup of tea?” 

“Certainly. But you must come down and 
dine with me tonight. I have a charming 
girl and her mother I wish you to meet.” 

“Mother, I'm darned tired of charming 
girls,” he growled. 

“What's become of the actress, Ann Ster- 
ling, you wrote about? I thought she was 
excited over your new play.” 

“So did I; but I haven't had a line from 
her since.” 

“Did she appeal to you?” 

“Only in a literary way,” he evaded. 

“Oh. Everything is lovely at home. 
Nancy and Dora both wanted to know what 
took you off so suddenly. Ronny, do you 
still love them both?” 

“Mother, I don’t believe I love either of 
them.” He thought of the strange beauty 
who had so oddly invaded his room. “Work 
and travel have kind of ironed me out,” 
he lied. 

And she could tell by his eye that he was 
lying. She smiled inwardly. “You see? I 
knew travel would help you out of that 
muddle.” 


“Anyhow, I’ve finished a play,” he said. 
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She remained till six, asking him adroit 
questions, worming little facts out of him 
as only women can, but she failed to find 
what she sought. She waited for him to 
dress, and together they went down te the 
Grand Hotel for dinner—where he was in- 
troduced to the young woman he had found 
upon his bedroom floor! 


MOKE. The lounging-room became sud- 

denly filled with it. The vapor surround- 
ed him as he entered the dining-room. It 
hovered over his plate so that he had only 
half a notion of what he was eating. The 
girl he had found insensible in his room! 

There was no recognition in the lovely 
eyes. Her name was Pola Walewski, and he 
knew instantly by the name that she was the 
great pianist. Beautiful, too. But what the 
devil had she been doing in his room? Per- 
haps she had been trying to find some other 
door, had fainted, and fallen into his room. 
Any way he theorized, he found himself a 
nervous wreck by the time the dinner was 
over. 

Pola’s mother was gayly talkative, 
among other things remarked that 
daughter was subject to fainting spells, due 
to overwork, her tremendous labor at the 
piano. Some night she would play for Mr. 
Wynn’s especial pleasure. 

So it appeared to Ronny that Pola had 
been seeking some one else, had had one of 
her attacks, and had fallen through the door, 
which at the Villa he never locked. He was 
vastly relieved. 

A day or so later he took his mother to 
one of the lake villages, and found Pola 
playing a furiously accurate tennis game. 
Evidently there would be no fainting spell 
today. He was puzzled. Girls subject to 
fainting spells never played tennis as Pola 
played. Of course there might be days when 
she was normal. 

Pola interested him, as all vigorous women 
interested him, women with out-of-doors 
proclivities. He was anxious to hear her 
play, for she was considered one of the best 
Chopin players on the concert stage. 
was a smart recklessness about her—artistic 
temperament, probably. He knew something 
about that himself. 

That night his mother eyed her letter-of- 
credit thoughtfully. 

The following day he was scribbling on 
the terrace when a waiter approached and 
announced that there was a lady in the 
reception-room who wished to see him. In- 
stantly his thought jumped to Pola. She 
had come up to play for him. 

The sun poured into the reception-room, 
and the woman entered the beam as she rose 
to meet Ronny. There were copper lights 
in her brown hair and eyes. Ann Sterling! 
Her first words were mere sounds, of which 
he could make nothing. 

“Dick!” she cried. 

A handsome man in the early forties came 
out of the adjoining parlor. 

“Dick, this is Ronald Wynn, whose play 
I told you about. —Mr. Wallace, my hus- 
band.” 

Ronny grasped the man’s hand as daintily 
as he would have grasped the claw of a 
live lobster. For a space he did not know 
who or where he was. Then suddenly there 
came to him the sensation of immense re- 
lief. Ann Sterling had been removed; she 
was no longer mixed with Dora or Nancy. 

“Have you finished that play?” Ann in- 
quired. 

“Mr. Wallace and I are at Lugano. We 
ran over for the day. Mr. Horkheimer cabled 
that if I liked the piece he would produce 
it this autumn.” 

That struck some bell in Ronny’s befud- 
dled brain, and he awoke to the fact that 
opportunity was banging on his door. 

He got the finished ‘script, and Ann Ster- 
ling read it on the terrace—and accepted it! 
When she was done with the reading, the 
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dramatist wiped the sweat from his fore- 
| head: the sweat from surprise had not dried 
yet! She was married, and she had almost 
taken a place alongside Nancy and Dora! 
Well, well, he thought; love comes once to 
every man, but a theatrical star comes to a 
dramatist but once in a hundred chances. 

The remarkable afternoon wasn't over yet, 
not by any means. No sooner were Ann 
Sterling and her husband gone, than up 
came Pola Walewski to play for him. Look 
at her as he would, he could not shut out 
his first picture of her. Of course it was all 
a mistake. She hadn't seen him; he was 
positive of that. 

She was the handsomest redhead he had 
ever seen. She was fascinating, spoke five 
languages and was full of wit. She was all 
in white, her lps and hair and eyes the 
only color. 

“I have come up to play for you,” she 
said. “The mood is on me; and when that 
comes, I must play. And my pleasure is 
doubled if I play to some one who loves 
music. Come, for an hour. Chopin, if you 
like.” 

He was naturally thrilled. Here was one 
of the greatest living pianists, offering him 
her genius impulsively. She was going to 
play Chopin because it was her mood. In 
other words, he was to hear her intimately 
at her best, perhaps play as she played one 
recital in a hundred, inspiredly. 

He sat down a little way from her, so 
that she might sense his presence and yet 
not be disturbed by it. Never again would 
any piano speak to him as that one did. 


| All his life he knew that he would remem- 


ber Pola Walewski tenderly. And _ yet 
through it all he saw sketches of Dora and 
Nancy. He saw them both at the piano, 
their attitudes strikingly unlike yet equally 
beautiful. 

Suddenly Pola put a hand to her eyes, 
swayed and would have fallen if he had not 
caught her. In his arms! The sheer loveli- 
ness of her, the subtle perfume of her hair 
which was close to his lips! He carried 
her, affrightedly, to the lounge and laid her 
down; and no sooner had he done so, than 
she sat up, smiling. 


“Why didn’t you kiss me?” she asked. 
“Why ? . What? ... . Kiss you?” 
“Opportunity is everything.” 


“I love another,” he replied. 

“What’s a kiss, even if you do?” 

He made a gesture. “It would have been 
easy.” 

“You don't like me?” 

“I don't love you. What’s your game?” 

Pola laughed. “Yes, you're in love. For 
few men could have resisted me a moment 
gone. Your mother told me: you love two 
women and can't tell which you love the 
more. Had you kissed me, poor boy, your 
conscience might have told you which.” 








| ing him. 


“Very good,” he said. ‘And before she 
|could avoid him, he had kissed her. He 
| laughed. “By the Lord Harry, what a no- 
tion! Now, if you'll excuse me, I'll go and 
find a lonely place and await the fermenta- 
tion of my conscience. I have one.” 

He bowed, turned on his heel and left the 
parlor, a rollicking burst of laughter follow- 


“Well?” said Mrs. Wynn. 


“He kissed me. ... . But wait: only after 


I told him his conscience would tell him 


which girl he loved.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“Somewhere to permit his conscience to 
ferment, so he said. A playwright? He 
will get on. But whether we've succeeded 
in shocking him or not, that remains to be 
seen. And now, dear lady, don’t bother 
about the check. I have been greatly 
amused, and that is always worth more 
than money. And I'll tell you this: he 
kisses perfectly, and will make one or the 
other a fine lover.” Pola laughed. “If you 
could have seen him when he turned on the 
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who would inspire horror in a young man? 
Oh, it is so funny!” 

“I had to use desperate remedies,” 
Mrs. Wynn pathetically. “And the 
isn’t all played yet.” 

“How clever you must have been 
you were young!” cried the musician. 
how adorable!” 

“I was no cleverer than any girl of my 
age. I grew. clever—if you want it that 
way—with the years.” 

“But this actress?” 

“Oh, she was glad enough for a free trip 
-" Paris. Besides, she honestly liked his 
play. 

“Why don’t you write one?” asked Pola. 

“Drama interests me only visibly. My 
son is a good, clean boy; but his brain be- 
came strangely addled by something which 
hypnotized him into the belief that he loved 
two women alike. And that’s nonsense.” 

“Utter nonsense. What would you have 
said if he had kissed me when I pretended 
to faint ?” 

“Nothing. But I should have known that 
he actually loved no woman.” 

Pola took her in her arms and kissed her. 
“Good luck!” 

Mrs. Wynn sighed. 


said 
game 


when 
“And 


oe a long time Ronny waited upon his 
conscience, which, however, refused to 
bite deeply enough. Then a wonderful plan 
came to him. He would cable both girls 
that he was hanging between life and death, 
and sign his mother’s name to the cables. 
The replies would settle definitely which girl 
cared the more, and that would be the girl 


for him. He was highly elated with this 
notion, and at dinner related it to his 
mother, who knocked over her glass of 


water. 

“Wait for a few days, Ronny.” 

“All right. Anyhow, we've sold a play to 
Ann Sterling. The gods aren’t wholly ab- 
sent from our party.” 

He did not notice, during the meal, his 
mother’s nervousness. After coffee she de- 
clared her intention of returning to her ho- 
tel. He wanted to accompany her, but she 
would not hear of it. 

“No need at all of your climbing down 
and back. Smoke and enjoy yourself. I 
insist. Tomorrow they will have a room 
here for me. Dormi bene.” 

As a matter of fact, he wanted to be 
alone. He had kissed Pola Walewski, and 
somehow he couldn't crush out the picture; 
nor would his conscience goad him. He 
knew that he could never love a woman of 
her sort—who would challenge a man to 
kiss her. But how she would dramatize! 
The deviltry of Lola and the genius of a 
Chopin. Dangerous. Had he kissed her 
to test his conscience, or had he kissed her 
because he couldn't help it? What a queer 
type of a dub he was! On the stage he 
would be unbelievable. Who had ever 
heard of a man loving two women with 


identically the same kind of love? Well, 
those cables would finish the muddle. The 
one who answered it the better. But sup- 


posing neither cared for him in that way? 
Something from the back of his head, some- 
thing that had come down from the garret 
to startle the guests in the parlor! Or was 
he a human butterfly, to flit hither and yon 
without will? 

There was actually nothing wrong with 
him mentally, or Ann Sterling would not 
have accepted his play. 

All right. Tomorrow he would send the 
forged cables. Even if both girls gave him 
the go-by, he would be far better off than 
he was at present, ‘twixt the devil and the 
deep blue sea. He certainly couldn't ask 
his mother to go prying to see which girl 
it Lord, Lord, what a moron he was! 

He resolutely turned his attention to the 
night—while his mother watched him from 
beneath the magnolia tree. Truly a night 
for love-making. Along the shores of both 
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lakes villa lights twinkled, and the rowboats 
with swinging lanterns moved about upon 
the still, dark water or melted palely in the 
moon-path. On the Lecco side was the 
granite profile of Napoleon, now gentled by 
the exquisite moonshine. Near by the great 
oak, lightly touched by the night wind, 
rippled with points of silver. 

This oak, so he had been told, was four 
hundred years old. The thousand light 
dramas that had fluttered there for a while 
and gone from under! His father and 
mother had loved beneath it. To her the 
spot was magical and sacred, and tonight 
he knew why. How lonely he was! What 
an infernal ass, too, not to know his own 
mind regarding the most important episode 
in his life! Nancy or Dora—he did not 
know which! 


A HAND fell lightly on his shoulder. Think- 
4 iXing memories had brought back his 
mother, he laid his cheek against the hand— 
to find it young, giving forth the perfume 
of freshly plucked roses. Pola Walewski! 
He jumped to his feet, agreeable to any 
adventure that might befall him. He was 
rather desperate. 

But the woman he faced was not Pola. 

Heaven sent him wisdom in that moment. 
Everything he must do was clearly defined. 
Careless that his iron chair toppled to the 
cobbled path, making a sound like broken 
bells, he took the young woman into his 
arms and kissed her, then remained silently 
embraced with her. 

“Ronny, Ronny, you really love me?” 

“Always, ever since I was a boy.” And 
he knew it to be the truth. 

“If you hadn’t kissed me—” 

He kissed her again. 

“__T should have died of shame. Your 
mother cabled me that you were desperately 
ill and would I come. Why didn’t you tell 
me? Why did you run away?” 

“Because I had to go through a mental 
hell first.” 

“You mean—you didn’t know?” 

“I was afraid you didn’t care.” He felt 
the thinness of the ice upon which he had 
been suddenly thrust. 

“You might have tried to find out.” 

“I have.” 

“And you were ill?” Women must know 
everything at this stage. 

“In my head. I’m all right now. What 
a glorious night!” He gestured toward the 
moon, wisely. No woman can resist moon- 
shine after having been kissed by the man 
she loves. “Will you marry me tomorrow ?” 

“I suppose I must, now.” The young 
woman laughed. She was wildly happy. 

“And you came across half the world be- 
cause Mother cabled I was ill?” 

“Rather because I loved you—and didn’t 
know it till that cablegram arrived.” 

So she had had her muddle too? He 
laughed. That mother of his, the old dar- 
ling! 

“What makes you laugh?” 

“Life,” he answered. 

From behind the magnolia tree his mother 
emerged for a moment, then silently took 
the path down to the village. This once, 
but never again would she meddle. She 
knew all about life. Dora or Nancy, it did 
not matter. Propinquity was the thing. 

“Come and play the nocturne for me,” 
said Ronny, distressed for the wonder that 
was in him regarding the Other Girl. She 
hadn't answered the cablegram, evidently. 

“Isn’t it too late?” asked the Girl. “Do 
you suppose anyone has seen us?” 

“Who cares?” 

“All right: the nocturne. But my fingers 
wont be certain.” 

And as she played Chopin, he knew that 
he loved her with all his heart, but also 
knew that he would wonder till the end of 
his days what would have happened had 
Dora appeared instead! 
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TIDES 
(Continued from page 73) _ 


Of course that was due partly to the fact 
that Alan had been working so hard. By 
tutoring during the summer he had got into 
Northwestern University a year ahead of his 
class at Hyde Park High School, and as the 
trip from Oakland to Evanston took nearly 
two hours, he lived part of the time at a 
fraternity house out there, coming home 
only two nights a week. Besides, he was 
taking extra courses to fit himself for busi- 
ness, so he didn't go out as a rule except on 
Saturday nights, when usually he took Leta 
somewhere. 

But not tonight. Leta had a part in the 
dramatics and had to be at the club an 
hour ahead of time, so Alan would be free, 
and Blanche felt sure he wouldn’t mind taking 
her. In fact, when she last saw him, a week 
ago, he had spoken of old times, and said 
he wished they met more frequently. 

If, in the circumstances, Alan should take 
her, Blanche didn’t think Leta would mind. 
Plainly Leta was very fond of Alan, but she 
wasn’t of a jealous disposition, and she knew 
—so Blanche felt—that she and Alan were 
merely childhood friends. 

Leta’s mother might not like it, though. 
She was absurdly jealous for her daughter 
and sometimes showed it plainly. You could 
always tell what Mrs. Purnell was think- 
ing, because she always talked about it. 
Lately she had talked of Alan almost 
as much as she talked of Leta, and she 
always spoke of him with a proprietary 
air, telling with a kind of boastfulness how 
ambitious he was, and prophesying that he 
would make a big success in business. 
Blanche wondered if Alan would some day 
marry Leta. They were awfully young to 
be thinking of anything like that. She and 
Leta were the same age—eighteen—and Alan 
was only a year older; but Ray, who was 
twenty-one and was terribly clever at see- 
ing through things, insisted that Mrs. Pur- 
nell had such a match in mind. He was 
always poking fun at the Purnells. At Alan 
too, for that matter, and at almost every- 
body else. Blanche often wished he would 
be more considerate of people’s feelings. 
She wished he wouldn’t call Alan “Old 
Sobersides” and that he wouldn't burlesque 
Leta’s recitations. She was sure they didn’t 
like it. 


AD Ray been less critical, she might have 
seen more of Alan in the last two years. 
When Ray first moved into the neighbor- 
hood, the two boys had seemed to be con- 
genial, but without any definite break they 
had soon drifted apart, and in that drift 
she had somehow been involved. That was 
really the beginning of it, she saw, as she 
looked back. From the time of Ray’s arrival 
her relations with Alan had begun to alter. 
The fact that Ray was two years older 
than Alan made him feel superior, she sup- 
posed, and his having inherited money from 
his father’s Spanish relatives no doubt made 
a difference too. You could see that he felt 
very independent now that the money was 
in his hands. Blanche had tried to get him 
to stop lording it over Alan, but Ray had 
only laughed at her and said it would do 
Alan good to be kept in his place—that he 
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mustn’t be allowed to think too well of 
himself just because he was going to the 
university now. 

It was hard to manage Ray when he got 
a notion like that. He was so headstrong, so 
determined. Almost invariably he had his 
own way. It hadn’t taken him long, after 
he moved into the neighborhood, so to re- 
arrange things that he, instead of Alan, was 
escorting her to parties. Almost before she 
knew it, the change had been effected, and 
Alan was taking Leta instead. Again she 
found herself wondering how much Alan 
cared for Leta. Was he falling in love with her ? 


Love! How could people know if they 
were in love? Did they realize it the same 
as they realized they were hungry or thirsty? 
How did it affect them? Did they just keep 
thinking of the one they were in love with, 
wanting to see him, wanting to hear from 
him? 

She went to her table, took from the 
drawer the note she had written Ray, and 
read it over. It struck her as stiff and 
formal, so she rewrote it. Somehow it was 
harder to write to Ray than to other people; 
he was so clever that you were always a 
little afraid of what he might think. She 
wasn’t sure that her second letter was an 
improvement on the first. How she wished 
she had sent the first one right away! Be- 
cause now her letter wouldn't reach him 
until Monday morning. 

That night she had difficulty in getting to 
sleep, and at dawn she suddenly woke, pos- 
sessed by the idea that she had heard Ray 
calling her. So strong was the illusion that 
she had an impulse to get up and look out 
of the open window whence the voice had 
seemed to come, but she dissuaded herself. 
What foolishness! Of course he couldn't 
possibly be out there at such an hour. She 
had been dreaming. 

Nevertheless she could not get back to 
sleep. Until broad daylight came, she lay 
revolving in her mind ideas for improving 
the letter, but by the time she had risen 
and dressed, they were discarded, and after 
breakfast she walked down to the post of- 
fice and dropped the missive into the brass- 
rimmed slot. 

Well, it was gone. 
but it was gone. 

In the afternoon she went for a walk, but 
though the day was springlike, she soon re- 
turned, and ascending to her room, sat down 
with a book. Thoughts of Ray kept com- 
ing between her and the pages. When would 
she see him again? Would the letter make 
things right? That night, as on the night 
before, she was for a long time sleepless, 
and her first thought next morning was that 
today he would receive her letter. 

What would he do? Would he telephone 
before she went to school? She delayed as 
long as possible, but no message came, so 
she put on her hat and coat and hastened 
out into the mild spring air. 

Unlike the other residences of the Shire 
block, that of the owner was entered from 
the side street, and the avenue upon which 
it faced was not visible from the door. 
Moving down the steps, Blanche heard the 
sound of hammering, and as she rounded 
the corner, she was startled to discover signs 
of unwonted activity at a point that seemed 
to be directly in front of her father’s house. 
Near the curb carpenters were erecting a 
rough shed, and workmen were tossing planks 


out of a wagon. 

\ YJHAT could it mean? As she hurried 
forward, a second work-wagon lum- 

bered up, and turning, drove over the curb, 

over the sidewalk, and into the front yard. 

They had torn down the iron fence! Half 
of it was gone! The soft earth of the side 
yard was rutted with wheel-tracks. They 
were digging—digging up her mother’s gar- 
den! 

Near the shed a workman was slamming 
the planks into a pile. 

“What's this digging for?” she demanded 
of him breathlessly. 

“Flats,” he replied without looking at her. 

She gasped. 

“Why, you can’t do that!” 

The workman straightened up, drew from 
his pocket a sulphur match, struck it on the 
leg of his overalls, and having shielded it 
with his hands until the blue flame disap- 
peared, relighted his corncob pipe. Ap- 


Perhaps it wasn’t right, 
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parently the pipe was clogged. He pulled 
at it, tamped the burning tobacco with a 
leathery thumb, spat, and looked at her 
gravely, saying: “I’m just the foreman.” 

“Well, it’s all a mistake! My father’s 
away. Who told you to do it?” 

He mentioned a name she had never 
heard. 

“Tt’s a mistake!” she repeated vehemently. 
“You must stop until I find out about it!” 
Turning, she ran to the Wheelock house. 


AS the front door was on the latch, she en- 
4 Atered the hall, and hearing voices, ad- 
vanced swiftly into the library, where she 
found Zenas Wheelock, Harris and Martha. 
“Oh, Grandpa Wheelock!” she cried. 
“Have you seen what they’re doing?” 
The old man, pacing the floor, turned 





toward her. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Oh, make them stop!” 

“I wish I could.” 

“But it’s a mistake! I told the man it | 
was a mistake. I told him to stop. Maybe 
he wont stop for me, but he will for you!” 
She advanced and seized his arm. “Come! 
Tell him!” 

Zenas Wheelock patted her shoulder and 
Martha spoke. 

“I’m afraid it’s not a mistake, dear,” she 
said. 

“But Aunt Martha—it must be! The man 
says it’s a flat-building. Father couldn’t do 
such a thing! He couldn’t!” 

There was a moment's silence. 

“I understand,” said the old man, “that 
your father has had financial reverses.” 

“Did he tell you he was going to do it?” 

“No.” 

“He didn’t tell me, either. 
he knows a thing about it! Why, they’ve 
torn out Mother’s rose-bushes! And the 
only reason you sold the land was so she 
could have a garden. She told me so.” 

“Evidently,” he replied, “your father has 
forgotten.” 

“Remind him, then! Remind him!” 

“Unfortunately our agreement was not in 
writing,’ answered Zenas Wheelock. “You 
mustn't disturb yourself, my dear, for there 
is nothing you can do.” 

“Yes,” added Martha in a soothing tone, 
“if I were you, dear, I would just go to 
school and try not to think about it. We 
know how you must feel, but I’m afraid it’s 
just one of those things that can’t be helped. 
We must accept it the best we can.” 

Blanche’s eyes suddenly filled. Through 
the blur of tears she saw Martha set her 
work-basket on the table, rise and come 
quickly toward her. 

“You know how much we all love you 
Blanche. This doesn’t make the least dif- 
ference about that,” she said, embracing her. 

“IT know, but—but I must try to stop it!” 
Blanche had been trying to keep herself in 
hand, but this tenderness was more than 
she could bear. Instead of making things 
easier for the Wheelocks, she was making 
them harder—making them worry about her 
in addition to their other worries. If she 
remained here she would.break down, and 
that would upset them more than ever. She 
threw her arms about Miss Martha, clung 
to her for an instant, and turning, rushed 
from the house. 

Next door the men had taken the horses 
from the wagons and hitched them to scrap- | 
The drivers were shouting at the ani- 


I don’t believe 





ers. 
mals and as Blanche passed out of the 
Wheelocks’ gate, she was startled by the | 


sharp crack of a whip. She must hurry! 
Formulating in her mind a message to her 
father, she sped with swift steps toward | 
the Corners. 

At the telegraph office she wrote the dis- 
patch, and after learning from the clerk that 
at best she must wait two hours for a reply, 
she started back. Drawing near the house, 
she observed Mrs. Shire’s victoria standing 









The Dutch Boy trademark is on every keg 
of Dutch Boy white-lead. It guarantees 
your getting lead paint of the highest 
quality. In addition to white-lead, there 
are also made under the trademark : flatting 
oil for use with white-lead in decorating 
interiors, red-lead, solder, babbitt metals. 
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Your house needs paint now 


i 


F the paint film has worn down 

very thin, or if the paint film has 
broken in spots, decay and deteri- 
oration threaten your house, and 
it needs painting, NOW! It needs a 
covering of an all-lead paint made 
of Dutch Boy white-lead and pure 
linseed oil. 


House owners use this lead paint 
because of its superior weather- 
resisting qualities. Its basic ingre- 
dient is Dutch Boy white-lead, a 
pure white-lead corroded from the 
metal. This paint will cover your 
house with a moisture-proof film 
that is tough and elastic, and will 
not crack or scale. 


If your house looks old and worn 
— if it has begun to drop in value, 
your house needs Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint NOW. A covering of 
Dutch Boy white-lead paint makes 
any house better-looking, more 
desirable, more valuable to all 
who see it. 


Dutch Boy white-lead paint is 
economical, reasonable in price. 
One hundred pounds of Dutch 
Boy white-lead make seven gallons 
of pure lead paint. But the real 
economy of this paint lies in its 
durability, which saves the cost of 
many repairs and frequent repaint- 
ings. Dutch Boy white-lead wears 
—and wears—and wears. 

Write for new paint booklet 
“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you if you write our 
nearest branch. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an all-lead paint 
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He didn’t hurt 
a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
your health. Consult 
him twice a year. He 
can keep your teeth 
and gums _ healthy, 
prevent decay and 
ward off serious sick- 
ness that often origi- 
nates in the mouth. 











4 out of 5 


wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea either through careless- 
ness or ignorance. 

At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhar’s 
for the Gums. 

If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s will 
prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan's for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
you against pyorrhea which claims four people out 
of every five. 

You can’t afford to gamble with your health and 
happiness. Don’t wait for pyorrhea’s symptoms. 
Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and 
start playing safe today! Ali druggists, 35c¢ and 60c 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. - Forhan Company, New York 


rhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE + + IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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at the carriage-block, and as she mounted 
the steps, that lady emerged from the door. 

“Why aren't you in school?” she de- 
manded. 

Blanche started to explain, but the other 
quickly understood and cut her off. 

“Well,” she said impatiently, “what if they 
are going to build flats? What earthly 
business is it of yours?” 

“I don’t believe Father knows about it! 
He couldn’t—” 

“Don't be ridiculous!” Mrs. Shire swept 
magnificently down the steps, and entering 
the carriage added over her shoulder: “You'd 
better get to school; that’s what you'd better 
do!” 


AS the glistening vehicle drove away, 
Blanche moved into the house. The slow 
tick of the hall clock seemed to accentuate 
the silence of the hall, and her footsteps 
echoed loudly as she crossed the hardwood 
floor. Having informed Robert that she 
was awaiting a message, she went to her 
room and lay down. 

Did her father know? They all seemed 
to think so. She couldn’t believe it, though 
—not yet. The flats would destroy Grandpa 
Wheelock’s lindens and cut off his light. 
Her father would never have agreed to such 
a thing! 

And the garden! 

Always when Blanche summoned to mind 
the picture of her mother, she saw her among 
the roses with their green lacquered leaves, 
and buds of ivory and coral. To visit the 
garden, even in the neglected state to which 
it had fallen, gave her invariably a feeling of 
serenity, a sense of nearness to her mother, 
whose spirit seemed to hover there like a 
fragrance. And now the ground was slashed 
and mangled, the sandy subsoil, scraped up 
by the scoops, was piled in ragged mounds, 
and in a heap against the gate communicating 
with the Wheelocks’ yard the uptorn rose- 
bushes lay dying. 

No, he would never have allowed it if he 
knew ! 

The morning dragged away; in the early 
afternoon she went again to the telegraph- 
office, but no answer had come. Perhaps 
her father had been out when her message 
arrived. She returned to the house. In the 
late afternoon she heard Mrs. Shire ‘come 
in, and at dusk the slam of the front door 
and a booming voice in the lower hall told 
her that Mr. Shire had reached home. Pres- 
ently he called her,and when she went down- 
stairs, she found them both in the parlor. 

“I got a wire from Florence this after- 
noon,” he began, “and she tells me—” The 
cigar he was smoking was evidently cracked, 
for he paused to lick the unfurled wrapper 
and press it into place. “She tells me you've 
been bothering your father about the new 
building. I’m in complete charge. What is 
it you want to find out?” 

“Does Father know about it?” 

Shire grinned and replied with a question. 

“Is it your notion that folks go sticking 
up buildings without the owner of the prop- 
erty knowing?” 

“I told you this morning that he knew!” 
sharply interjected Mrs. Shire. 

“Oh, Mr. Shire!” Blanche strove to con- 
trol her voice. “Wont you please stop it?’ 

He stood looking at her quizzically. 

“You must!” she burst out. “You must!” 

“Oh, must I?” He was smiling. 

“Yes, on account of Grandpa Wheelock!” 

“So the Wheelocks put you up to this?” 
Mrs. Shire snapped out. 

“No, but Father promised them the land 
would always be a garden.” The words were 
hardly out of her mouth when Mrs. Shire 
turned to her husband, insisting: 

“See? The Wheelocks did put her up to 
it, William!” 

“T tell you they didn’t!” Blanche’s hands 
were shaking, and she clasped them behind 
her back. 
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Only 2 Women in10 Today 


still employ the hazardous hygienic methods of yesterday 


8 in every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have adopted this new 
way which solves woman's oldest hy- 
gienic problem . . . by ending the inse- 







curity and uncertainty of old ways... = al b. 


and by providing easy disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


TS rigid exactments of modern social 
and business life demand a new hy- 
giene for women. Days are too precious, 
too fuil, to be lost . .. or interfered with 
by even natural complications. 


For that reason, you will find much 
more than simply a mere convenience in 
this new way. It will make a great differ- 
ence in your life. 

Gayest, filmiest frocks may now be worn 
without a moment’s thought. Social de- 
mands are met in confidence. One lives 
every day... unhandicapped. The uncer- 
tainty of the old-time sanitary pad has 
been supplanted with a protection both 
absolute and scientific. 


Factors that changed the hygienic 
habits of the world 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton, covered with spe- 
cially processed, soft-finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture. It is 
five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 


Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new 





secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 


Easy disposal—simply discard 
There is no bother, no expense, 
of laundry. Simply discard Kotex 
as you would a piece of tissue — 
without embarrassment. 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 
It will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, your peace of mind, your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


A fair test will convince you of its advan- 
tages beyond all question. No other 
method will ever satisfy. Kotex comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 2 
sizes: the Regular, and Kotex-Super. At 
all better drug and department stores, 
everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that 
it brings. Write today for “Personal Hy- 
giene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 
mailed free on request. Cellucotton Prod- 


ucts Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





Easy Disposal 
and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue 
—thus ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 





Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture; 5 times 
that of the ordinary cotton 
pad, and it deodorizes, thua 
assuring double protection. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
Paper—simply help yourself, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 





“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 

65 d 

®Supplied also in personal service cabinets c per doren 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


Kotex-Super: 


ee al No laundry—discard as 


easily as a piece of tissue 
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Banish this 


unpleasant 
duty 





| THERE is no need of scouring or 
scrubbing to keep the toilet bow] 
clean and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
will relieve you of all the labor. 

Sani-Flush, simply sprinkled 
into the bowl as directed, does 
away with all incrustations, 
stains, sediment and foul odors. 
It leaves the bowl glistening 
white. 

Sani-Flush is scientifically pre- 
pared to do a perfect job. It is 
the only thorough method. And 
it cannot harm plumbing con- 
nections. Keep a can of Sani- 
Flush in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow’ As Wi ithout Scouring 


Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 






























leading professions. 


20 Other 
Courses 


poy ae nook forsuccess. No matter what 
nelinations may be, a can’t nage 

"Se succeed without specialized t 
us give you the 





Over 200 noted Engineers, Bus- 
iness Men, and Educators helped 
repare the oon instruction 


s High School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This ‘simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, and 





American School 
58th St 
American School, Dept H-581 Drexel Ave. and aa 
Send me full information on th and 


e subject 
mee help me win success in that line. 


evosed Electrical Engineer 

























“Were you over there this morning?” 
asked Shire shrewdly; and upon her assent- 
ing, he continued: 

“Well, if they didn’t put you up to it, 
where did you get the idea there was some 
kind of agreement ?” 

“Mother told me.” 

“Oh.” Shire stepped slowly to the win- 
dow, dropped his cigar into a jardiniére, and 
for a moment stared at it abstractedly. He 
was frowning when he turned to her again. 
“This is a matter of business,” he said slowly, 
“and you'd just better keep out of it! You 
didn't admit anything to the Wheelocks, did 
you?” His eyes were fixed intently on her 
face. 

“I told them just what I've told you.” 

“You did, did you?” He thrust his head 
forward. “Well, what did they say?” 

“They said Father must have forgotten 
the agreement, and—and—” As she hesi- 
tated, Mrs. Shire cut in with: 

“She's holding something back!” 

“They told me they didn’t think I could 
do anything,” Blanche finished. 

In a visible expression of relief, Shire’s 
body relaxed; moving to a chair, he sat 
down, and when again he addressed her, it 
was in a milder tone. 

“If you haven't done any harm so far,” 
he announced, “it’s just bull-headed luck, 
that’s all it is. Let me tell you, people can 
get themselves into a peck of trouble blab- 
bing about what isn’t any of their business.” 

“But it is my _ business!” she cried. 
“Grandpa Wheelock trusted Father, and for 
Father to turn around and do a thing like 
this,’"—she groped for the word,—‘“it’s dis- 
graceful!” 

Mrs. Shire raised her hands and let them 
fall upon the arms of her chair in a gesture 
of limp horror. 

“Disgraceful ?” she repeated. “A fine word 
for you to be using! The disgraceful thing 
is for you to talk that way about your 
father—and about Mr. Shire too, when this 
very minute you're indebted to him for the 
roof over your head! Goodness knows you 
wouldn't be here if your father hadn’t prac- 
tically insisted on our taking you!” 

Suddenly Blanche understood. She had 
been groping in darkness, but Mrs. Shire 
had turned on the light. It was true! Her 
father had planned it—that was why he 
had obliged her to come here! Of course he 
couldn’t send her to the Wheelocks when 
he was going to do a thing like that! 

But the Wheelocks still loved her, and 
so she could leave the Shires and go to them. 
At the thought her spirits soared, but only 
momentarily, for almost at once she realized 
that she could not possibly go to the 
Wheelocks’ now. How could she bear to 
look out from their house on the desecrated 
garden, with the walls of the flat-building 
rising, rising, day by day,to darken Grandpa 
Wheelock’s windows and cast a shadow over 
his life? Her father’s action had cut her 
off from that refuge and made her a prisoner 
here. Not until now had she fully realized 
the helplessness of her position; and as the 
sense of it swept over her, she turned and, 
weeping, hurried from the room. 


Chapter Eighteen 


YING on her bed in the dark that eve- 
} ning, Blanche turned the situation over 
in her mind. She could help neither the 
Wheelocks nor herself. She had been ham- 
mering her head against a stone wall, and 
her one desire now was to get away. She 
could no longer bear it here. She could go 
to work. If she couldn't get a place in an 
office or a store, shé could at’ least take care 
of children. Maybe Colonel Burchard would 
help her to get started, or she could adver- 
tise in the papers. 

“Young girl, eighteen, 
| “seeks”—they charged by the line. 


would like”’—no, 
And you 
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didn’t need to put in “young” if you said 
“girl” and “eighteen’’—‘“seeks position as— 
as—” It made it rather complicated when 
you didn’t know just what sort of position 
you were seeking. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by Robert 
knocking at her door with the announce- 
ment that Ray was downstairs. 


AY! Under the stress of today’s events, 

worries about Ray had ceased to occupy 
the foreground of her mind, but now she was 
again aware of a great eagerness to see him. 
He must have forgiven her. He wouldn't 
be here if he hadn’t. She could ask his 
advice. The electric light half blinded her 
as she switched it on, but soon her eyes be- 
came accustomed to it, and having fixed her 
hair, she hurried down. 

As she neared the bottom of the flight, 
he advanced to meet her, saying: “You're 
a nice one! Here I’ve been sick for nearly 
a week and I never heard a word from you 
until today.” Then as he saw her face: 
“Why, how tired you look!” 

“Let's go for a walk. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“Is anything wrong?” 

She warned him in a low voice to say no 
more until they were outside, and having got 
her hat and coat, rejoined him at the door. 

The night into which they stepped was dark, 
and dampness rising from the ground filled 
the air with an earthy smell. Rounding 
the corner, they moved up the block, as- 
sailed at intervals by nomadic gusts of wind 
which after snatching with soft fingers at 
their coats, would dart away to nocturnal 
hiding-places, like children enticing to pursuit. 

“What’s the matter, Blanche?” 

“Oh, everything!” 


“No,” he said, “not everything, for we're 
together again. You can't imagine how I've 
missed you!” 


“Have you? I thought you were angry 
with me for being so stupid.” 

“Don’t call yourself stupid; 
thing but that.” 

“But you were angry—I know you were.” 

“Well, that’s long ago,” he evaded, “and 
as I told you, I wasn’t well.” 

“I'm awfully sorry.” 

Discerning in the dimness the outlines of 
the shed in front of her father’s house, she 
cut obliquely over the grass-plot, saying: 
“Let’s cross the street.” She wasn’t ready 
to talk yet; she wanted to sit down with 
him quietly before beginning, and with a 
fear that, dark as it was, he might notice 
the shed and ask questions, she engaged him 
with another topic. 

“What about your poem? 
worth like it ?” 

“Oh—that.” Ray spoke as one who re- 
calls with difficulty an insignificant affair of 
long ago. “To tell the truth, I’m rather 
disappointed in Bosworth; he isn’t nearly 
as artistic as I thought him at first. How- 
ever, he’s a kind soul. He says Chicago’s no 
place for a writer, and he’s offered me letters 
of introduction to prominent literary people 
—Frank R. Stockton, Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, F. Marion Crawford and _ such. 
Crawford lives mostly in Italy, but I hope 
it wont be too long before I get over there 
again, and it will be rather nice to meet the 
man who wrote ‘Saracinesca’ and ‘A Ciga- 
rette Maker’s Romance.’” 

“Wonderful!” 

“Men like that can help a fellow, too,” he 
went on. “You mark my words, once I get 
back East again, it wont be long before I 
begin to make a reputation.” 

“I’m sure it wont.” 

With an impulsive movement he locked 
his arm in hers, saying: 

“It’s lovely to hear you say that!” 

At the corner they turned toward the lake, 
and when they reached the stone wall at the 
foot of the street, Ray lifted her to a seat 
on the cap and swung himself up beside her. 


you're any- 


Did Mr. Bos- 
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Louise Groodys 


= DL Bie ay 
‘ ‘4 Evetyn Law, Broadway musical 








Ann Pennincton, famous as a Follies’ star 
and dance exponent 


FAMOUS FEET 


.-how they’re kept free from corns 


comedy star 





pain the moment it is applied and 
enables the pupil to continue her 
lessons in comfort. The soft pad 
fits over the corn and protects it 
from shoe-friction during dancing 
practice. And usually in 48 hours 
the corn is gone.” 


“More women than men have 
corns,” says Ned Wayburn. 
“Maybe that statement isn’t gal- 
lant—but it’s true.” 


So writes the man who has di- 
rected such famous stars as Ann 
Pennington and Evelyn Law. 














7 7 7 


“Seven out of ten young women 
who come to the Ned Wayburn 
Studios for instruction in stage 
dancing are inclined to have corns. 


For 26 years Blue=jay has been the old standby of 
those whose feet are factors in fame and fortune. 
To active men and women Blue-jay is the sensible 
way to remove a corn. There is no lost time or 
inconvenience. The plaster is applied in a second 
—the pressure and pain is relieved at once. And, 
unless unusually stubborn, the corn goes in 48 hours. 
But even the most obstinate offender seldom fails 
to yield to a second plaster. . . At all drug stores. 


“There is no lost time to the Blue * e 


dancer in the Blue=jay treatment, THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY 
The Blue=jay plaster stops the Vincent Ricuanns’ Tennis Feet TO END A CORN 








“I always try to prevail upon 
a corn-troubled pupil to visit a 
chiropodist. But many young 
women prefer to doctor their 
corns at home, and then I suggest 
a Blue=jay plaster. 
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“Mum” 


is the word! 
for women who care 


Women who realize the great impor- 
tance of personal daintiness are grateful to 
“Mum” for the complete sense of pro- 
tection it gives them against the unpleas- 
ant odor of perspiration and other body 
odors. 

A finger-tip of “Mum”—the snow 
white deodorant cream—applied to the 
underarm and wherever perspiration is 
closely confined, assures you that your 
feminine charm will gounmarred through- 
out the whole day and evening. 

“Mum” is soentirely safe and so effective 
that careful women use it regularly with 
the sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c at all stores. 
Or use our Special Offer Coupon. 


No more unwanted Hair! 


Here is a quick, safe, and easy way to remove all 
unfashionable superfluous hair from underarm, 
limbs, face and neck. Evans’s Depilatory Outfit is 
always ready for instant use. Complete outfit— 
enough to last for months—75c at drug and de- 
partment stores, or see our Special Offer Coupon, 


—Special Offer Coupon——— 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Herewith.. .....ccccccccsccece for offer checked: 
{] *‘Mum’’ 50c [] ‘‘Mum’’ 25¢ [] “Mum” (Trial 
Size) 10ce [] Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 75c 
{] ‘‘Amoray’’ Powder Perfume Tale 25c [] Spe- 
cial offer: both ‘‘Mum’’ 50c and Evans’s Depila- 


tory Outfit 75c—$1.25 worth for $1.00 postpaid. 


Nane.. 


Address 


Dealer’s Name. 


Dealer's Address. . 


May 1926 








In the darkness the railroad was invisible, | 
but its path along the curving shore was | 
traced in signal lights, ruby, emerald and 
topaz: 
black-velvet robe; for tonight this lake of 
many moods was coy and mysterious, a fair 
masquerader in a sable domino, unseen, yet 
betrayed at each stealthy step by the frou- 
frou of her silken skirts. 


SENSE of relief had begun to creep over 

Blanche as she left the Shires’ house; and 
now, sitting with Ray in the darkness, lulled 
by the rhythmical wash of the waves against 
the breakwater, she felt almost happy. It 
was lovely just to be there with some one 
who was kind. 

“It’s queer,” he said, “how you feel the 
openness of that black space out there, when | 
you can’t see it. It’s the same on a moonless | 
night in the desert. After all, you can’t ever 
see the bigness of anything that’s really big. 





=. 
You have to imagine it.” 


“I wish I were out there in a boat,” she 
told him. } 

“Not without me, I hope? I wouldn't let 
you go without me!” She was silent, and he 
went on: 

“While we’re imagining things, let’s make 
them worth while. Our boat will be a 
galleon—or would you rather have a beau- 
tiful white yacht—a steam yacht that can 
take you anywhere?” 

“A galleon,” she said. 

“Well, then, the hull is all carved and 
gilded, and the sails are of crimson silk, 
and there are crimson cushions where you | 
recline, attended by your maidens. 

“Of course, I'm the captain. I wear a 
slashed doublet and a plumed hat, and I 
regret to say, Blanche, that I suspect we've 
been pirates at one time or another, because 
the decks are covered with great iron-bound 
chests, and they’re’so full of gold doubloons 
and priceless gems that the crew can’t get 
the lids down, and strings of diamonds and 
pearls are dangling out all over the place. | 
So your maidens come and get them and fes- 
toon your hair with them; and when they’ve | 
got you all fixed, I come with a golden} 
flagon and jeweled cup, and I drop to one 
knee and serve you with rare old Falernian.” 

“What's Falernian ?” 

“Never mind; you'll like it! And there’s 
another thing about our voyage that you'll 
like: the weather’s always fine, and our 
sailors are picked for their voices, so they 
can sing to us as we cruise along.” 

Blanche, as she listened, had been gazing 
in dreamy abstraction at the headlight of an 
oncoming locomotive, and now with a roar 
it drew abreast of them. As the engine 
passed, she caught a rushing picture of the 
interior of the cab with the fireman bending 
to the swing of his heavy scoop-shovel, one 
side of his body lost in coal-black shadow, 
the other daubed with burning light from 
the open firebox, whence a hot glare shot 
upward to the plume of smoke that writhed 
above the cars, blending with it in a soaring 
luminosity of gray and rose-color. 

The train swept on, and as its thunder 
diminished to a distant hum, she heard Ray’s 
voice again, but it was no longer the ex- 
uberant voice in which he had built up his 
fanciful image. 

“Poor little Blanche!” he said. “Is it the 
flat building? Is that what’s the matter?” 

“Why, how did you know ?” she exclaimed 

“Heard about it first thing this morning 
from my grandfather. The whole neighbor- 
hood’s upset, and I knew right away you'd 
feel it more than anybody. Poor youngster! 
I wish there was something I could do to 
make things easier.” 

“There was,” she told him, “and you've 
done it. You came to see me, and I hope 
you've forgiven me.” 

“Forgive!” he repeated. “As if there was 
anything you needed to be forgiven for! 
I’m the one that needs forgiveness. It was 
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THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


Yardleys 


O1S Enalisé 
Lavender Soap 


35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 


IT IS THE FINEST PROD- 
uct of the soap makers 
craft and has been cher- 
ished by women of fashion 
for more than a century. | 


The fragrance with which it | 
is lavishly perfumed lingeis 
long after use. 


By Appointment . 
woH.R. H. Prince af Wales 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY 
8 New Bond Street 


15-19 Madison Square, N. 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 


145, Adelaide Street, W. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Something DIFFERENT 
for Bobbed Hair 


Tuers is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive ing, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell Se what the color is, but 
it’s fullof thosetinydancing lights that somehow 
si t auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 

color than sunlight. It’s only when the head 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a p and see for your- 
self. At all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
J.W.KosrCo., 672 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
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“What do you think of those Kelly-Springfields, Joe?” 
“To tell you the truth, Ed, I don’t think of them at all. They came on the car and 


yay) 


they've never been off the rims. Tire trouble is one thing I don’t have to worry about. 
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Jenin to 
this manicur ) 


In Paris and Vienna, as well as New 
York. At all the smart pleasure re- 
sorts on the continent. At world 
famous theatres and the most ex- 
clusive night clubs. Wherever the 
Smart Set gathers, one sees this 
lovely manicure. 

Nails with the most bewitching 
lustre, the most alluring tint. Nails 
that win instant admiration for the 
new charm and beauty which they 
give to even the loveliest hands! 

Glazo, the original liquid nail 
polish, has created this widespread 
vogue. It is such a marvelous pol- 
ish! The quickest touch of it across 
the nails, and instantly they be- 
come gleaming, tinted pearls! This 
lovely finish lasts a whole week. 
It will not crack, peel, or turn an 
ugly brown. Make sure you're get- 
ting Glazo, if you wish to enjoy all 
these advantages. 


Comes with Separate Remover 


Another thing! Glazo comes com- 
plete with separate remover, an ad- 
vantage you can have only with the 
most absurdly priced imported pol- 
ishes. This separate remover in- 
sures the most charming results, 
and prevents wasting the liquid. 
Ask your dealer for Glazo. Price 50c. 


The Glazo Company, 305 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nails stay polished 
longer—no buffing 
necessary 
Try GLAZO Cuticle 
Massage Cream 
It shapes the cuticle 


and.keeps it even 
and healthy 














beastly of me not to come for you Saturday 
night! Perfectly beastly! I’m thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, and I want to confess. 

“To tell the truth, I was awfully angry. 
You see, I hadn’t had my coffee when you 
telephoned, and I didn’t more than half know 
what I was doing; so when I said some- 
thing to you that I thought was rather nice, 
and I couldn’t get an answer out of you, I 
decided you must be trying to snub me, and 
I whipped myself into a perfect lather about 
it. Unfortunately I do that sometimes. I 
suppose it’s because I have such a devil of 
an imagination. 

“Anyhow, I decided I was never going to 
see you again. Imagine my being such a 
fool! I wanted to make you just as miser- 
able as I could, and I hoped I was doing it, 
but whether I was or not, I was certainly 
making myself miserable. The family thought 
I had an attack of la grippe, but that wasn’t 
it. It was just that I was sick over you! 
I couldn't sleep for thinking of you! I! 
couldn’t think of anything else! I kept tell- 
ing myself I would never speak to you again, 
yet I felt as if I would go mad unless I 
could just look at you for a minute. 

“Before dawn yesterday morning I felt I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and so I got 
up and dressed and went over and stood by 
that lamp-post on the corner and looked up 
at your window, longing for you! And I 
kept thinking you’d come to the window. I 
knew you must be asleep, but my thoughts 
were pouring up there in such waves that it 
seemed as if they couldn’t help but wake 
you! I don’t know how long I waited there, 
but I was angrier than ever when I went 
home. It was the queerest feeling! I hated 
you for making me suffer so, yet at the same 
time I knew I loved you! One minute I'd 
decide to keep away from you even if it 
killed me, and the next minute I knew I 
couldn’t—I couldn’t wait—I must see you 
right away!” 

She gave a little gasp. 

“I did hear you! I woke at dawn, certain 
I'd heard you speak; and I wanted to go to 
the window, but it seemed such a crazy no- 
tion that I argued myself out of it. I’ve heard 
of such things, but I never believed in them 
before, did you?” 

“People can’t feel the way I feel about 
you without communicating it,” he answered. 
“Oh, Blanche, I was standing out there want- 
ing you the way a man dying of thirst wants 
water!” He seized her hand, bent over and 
pressed it to his forehead; then, still clinging 
to the hand, he quickly raised his head, ex- 
claiming: 

“Why, you’re trembling!” 

“I know,” she admitted. 

“Are you still unhappy ?” 

“Not this instant, but it will come back.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes, I've such a problem on my hands.” 

“Tell me.” He spoke tenderly. 

“T can’t stand it any longer at the Shires’,” 
she answered. “I’ve got to get away from 
there right off.” 

“You'll go South to your father?” 

“Oh, no! I thought I’d look for work.” 

“Work?” he repeated in a shocked tone. 
“Haven't you money of your own?” 

“Not till I’m twenty-one.” 

“Or relatives to go to?” 

“No.” 
| “But you can’t go to work, Blanche! You 
simply can’t! What could you do?” 

} 





HE began to mention her plans, but he 
did not wait for her to finish. 

“No, no!” he broke in. “You couldn’t stand 
it! Why, as a governess you'd be practi- 
cally a servant, and a store or an office— 
why, you simply have no idea how horrible 
this world is! You don’t—” 

“I know moré about it than I did yester- 
day,” she put in grimly. 

“Yes, but a clerk! You can’t be a clerk!” 

“T don’t see what’s to prevent me.” 
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“T will!” he cried. “Look here, Blanche— 
I'm twenty-one; I’ve got enough money to 
keep us awhile, and I love you! Don't 
you love me?” Through the darkness she 
was aware of his intense gaze. “Say you 
love me!” 

Like a swallow skimming through the dark, 
a sudden thought of Alan startled her. 
Strange that she should be thinking of him 
now! Strange, too, that at this time there 
should come to her the memory of an episode 
all but forgotten: that night in the garden 
when Alan came running after her as she 
was going home, and awkwardly thrust the 
friendship ring into her hand. She still had 
the ring. She kept it with her mother’s 
watch in what she called her “jewelry box.” 

Ray’s fervid pressure was hurting her hand. 

“Say you love me!” 

“I—I don't know,” she whispered. 

Sharply he drew back, but the withdrawal 
was like that of a wave which recedes only 
to come surging on again. 

“Don't know!” he burst out. “Why, of 
course you know! Haven't you missed me? 
Haven't you been thinking of me all week? 
Weren't you miserable because I didn’t come 
around?” And without giving her a chance 
to reply, he answered his own questions: 
“Certainly you were! You know you've 
missed me! Didn't you just tell me you 
woke up yesterday at dawn thinking about 
me? That proves it! I tell you you're just 
as much in love with me as I am with you! 
You've got to be! I'll make you!” He 
dropped her hand, and grasping her by the 
shoulders, shook her. “You've got to love 
me! You've got to! And you're not going 
to work! Never, never! You're going to 
marry me, Blanche—that’s what you're go- 
ing to do! We'll get married tomorrow!” 


ARRIAGE! Tomorrow! 

She had never thought of marriage save 
dimly, as something which might happen 
to her in a future distant and unknowable 
Why, she wasn’t even out of high school 
yet! It wasn’t a year since she put up her 
hair, and she had never had a skirt that 
reached all the way to the ground. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “I don’t see—I don't 
know how—” But her faltering words were 
smothered against his coat as he pressed her 
to him. 

“I’m going to get you out of here!” he 
rushed on exultantly. “Lord, but it’ll be 
wonderful taking you round and showing you 
New York! Those lovely eyes of yours will 
be bigger than ever when we cross the ferry, 
and you see the ships moving up and down 
—ships from every corner of the world— 
and then we'll—” 

“My hat!” she murmured, reaching for it. 

“Oh, let it go!” he cried, and snatching 
the hat from her head, tossed it aside with 
an impatience so characteristic, and in the 
circumstances so droll, as to surprise Blanche 
into a shy little laugh. 

For some mysterious reason this shy little 
laugh made her feel more at one with him, 
and with a sigh she relaxed, luxuriating in 
a sensation of profound contentment very 
restful after the strain and fatigue of this 
long. day. Ray had found her staggering 
under a great burden and magically had eased 
the load. It was sweet to know that some 
one cared, sweet to feel this sense of his pro- 
tectiveness. 

A suburban train rattled past. When ii 
was gone he bent and kissed her. 

Only a few days ago she had been asking. 
herself how people knew they were in love, 
and already the question seemed to have beer 
answered for her. This blessed sense of peace, 
of trembling happiness—this must be it! 


The steadily mounting interest of 
this great American novel brings it 
to a compelling climax in the next 
installment—which appears in our 
forthcoming June issue. 
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Fine, clinging, longer lasting— 
Houbigant Face-Powder can be 
obtained in each of the five 
Houbigant odeurs, and in five true 
trones— $1.50. Houbigant Rouge, 
carefully blended for consistency 
and color, in a thin gold case with 
mirror — $1.50. Lipstick, in a va- 
riety of natural shades—$1.25. 
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| Talcum, soft as powdered petals, 

in a tall glass bottle with spray 

top—$1. Houbigant Skin Lo- 

" tion—to tone and tighten the 
skin—$1 
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zance of Spring—its that have opened under | freshing touch that makes for 
_* F well-groomed loveliness—$3.50. 
lucent buds, its greeningten- southern sunshine; dew- 
drils, and its fragrance; be- kissed blossoms of an in- 
ing ever an opportunist, she comparable fragrance, deftly | 
takes a bit of Spring loveli- converted into the perfumes 
ness and makes it a part of of Houbigant..... Verita- 
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We would like to send you five sachets perfumed with the Houbigant i 


odeurs, and the booklet, ‘’Things Perfumes Whisper’’ — write | ~—L ad 


for them. Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th Street, New York. 
, , The small bottles of Houbigant 


perfumes —'; oz. size—offer 2 
choice for your permanent selec- 


e 
tion—Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas— 
$1. Subtilité and Mon Boudoir 
—$1.25. The flower perfumes, 
La Rose France and Quelques 


. LW Violettes—$1 
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Protect the Blossoms 


HE business of being a 
parent is difficult at best. 
There are days when every- 
thing seems to go wrong, when 
Jimmy is mischievous and Janet 
is disobedient—days when the 
children are so exasperating that 
you forget what they really mean 
to you. 


But at night, when you steal 
quietly in for a last good-night 
look, how like blossoms they 
seem—exquisite promises of the 
future. You dream of the things 
you hope to do for them—of the 
advantages you wish to give them 
—of the gifts you would like to 
lavish upon them. But has it oc- 
curred to you that there is some- 
thing else that perhaps you should 
be doing for them right now? 


Today— Before It Is Too Late 


Use the great gifts of modern 
medical science to protect your 
children from disease and to help 
them become strong and healthy 
men and women—physically, 
mentally and morally. Many 
deadly diseases can be prevented 
by vaccination or inoculation. 
Many serious after-effects of 
common diseases can be avoided 
by proper nursing. Do not risk 
the blighting of a single blossom. 


Three Important Things to Do 


These are things which, if not 
already done, you should do at 
once: 


First. See that your children are 
vaccinated against smallpox. 


(=e 








Second. Make sure that they 
have toxin-antitoxin treatments 
to prevent diphtheria. 


Third. Have them examined at 
least once a year to correct phy- 
sical defects. Especially—teeth, 
eyes, ears and tonsils should be 
thoroughly inspected; adenoids, 
when present, should be removed. 


With positive protection offered 
against two of the most dreaded 
diseases, smallpox and diphtheria, 
it is little short of criminal neg- 
ligence to overlook these simple 
precautions. Anda great amount 
of illness will be avoided when, as 
a matter of course, children have 
an annual health examination. 


Can you call yoursely a good 
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parent unless you are able to say, 
“My children have the best 
protection I can give them!” 


Even Minor Ailments are 
Dangerous 


More children die from measles 
and whooping cough than from 
dreaded scarlet fever. Chicken- 
pox and mumps may be indirect 
causes of death. Some of the 
most contagious diseases, such as 
measles and whooping cough, for 
the first two or three days appear 
to be nothing but “colds”. Even 
at this stage, before the real sick- 
ness is recognized, infection of 
others may occur. 


Frequently whooping cough leads 
to pneumonia or permanently in- 
jured lungs. Unless a child who 
has measles is carefully nursed, — 
pneumonia, mastoiditis or kidney 
trouble may result. In not a few 
instances, an attack of measles is 
the indirect cause of tuberculosis. 
Sometimes the little sufferer is left 
blind or deaf. 


Do not make the mistake that 
some parents have made—do not 
think that your child must have 
all the children’s 

diseases, and “the any 
sooner the better”. ; 4 
Never let well chil- 
dren play with a 
child known to have §$ 
a contagious disease. ~~ 


Health is the greatest ‘s 
blessing you can give ens 
your children. Plan © sz 
for it now—in blos «© 

som time. 











For the past three years May Day has had a new 
meaning. It has become National Child Health 
Day—the day on which every state in our country 
takes stock of the health and welfare of its children. 
While there have been great gains in protecting 
the lives of children, these gains have been ac- 
complished by the extraordinarily good work done 
in some parts of the country. Tremendous better- 
ment will result when the same good work is carried 
on everywhere. 


The new May Day unites us in planning for more 


sanitary school buildings, for more and better play- 
ground facilities and for unremitting supervision of 
the water, milk and food supplies of a ity. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
prepared pamphlets on the cause, prevention and 
care of almost all the diseases with which children 
are threatened, 
Send for the booklets on Measles, Whooping 
Cough, Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria. They will 
be mailed free and may be invaluable to you. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 

















“TIl take the 
Chesterfields” 





It’s an actual fact— 


ANDRUFF and Listerine simply do not get 
along together. And, peculiarly, the real 
importance of this fact was discovered by dan- 
druff sufferers themselves who persisted in writ- 
ing in to the makers of Listerine, urging that 
this use be advertised. 
Hundreds of letters, from women as well as 
men, are on file, making claims for Listerine 
much stronger even than the manufacturers of 


Listerine would careto make. Soif youaretrou- 
bled with dandruff, you'll be glad to know that 
regular applications of Listerine, doused on 
clear and massaged in will actually do the trick. 


It’s really wonderful how it invigorates, 
cleanses and refreshes the scalp. And how it 
brings out that luster and softness that women 
want—and men like. Try it yourself and see. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis,U.S. A. 


and Listerine simply do 
not get along together 


DANDRUFF ~ 











